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AMENDMENTS TO REFUGEE ACT OF 1953 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 1955 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SusncomMitrers To InvestiGATE PRopLEMs 
ConnecreD With THE EMIGRATION OF REFUGEES 
AND Escarers From WersTern Evrorean NATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a. m., in room 
135, Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer presiding. 

Present: Senators Langer and Jenner. 

Also present: Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel for the sub- 
committee. 

(The stenographic reporter was duly sworn by Senator Langer.) 

Senator Lancer. Call your first witness. 

You might read those telegrams into the record that you have there. 

Miss Guriripce. This is a hearing on 8S. 1794. This bill would 
amend the basic Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

May we offer the basic act in evidence, Public Law 203, and also the 
amendment, Public Law 751, 83d Congress, together with S. 1794. 

Senator Lancer. The amendments proposed, are they here, too? 

Miss GururipGr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lanerr. Mr. Watkins’ amendment ? 

Miss Gurnringe. No, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Why not? 

Miss Gutrneriper. That was a separate arrangement, to be testified 
on separately, not at this time, because Senator Watkins is out of town. 

(S. 1794 is as follows :) 


[S. 1794, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


vo, &£ 


A BILL To amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, to redefine the term 


“refugee,” to provide for agency assurances, to eliminate readmission requirements, 

and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) subsection (a) of section 2 of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended (67 Stat. 400; 50 U. S. C. App., see. 
1971 (a) ), is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) ‘Refugee’ means any person in a country or area which is neither Com- 
munist nor Communist-dominated, who because of persecution, fear of persecu- 
tion, natural calamity, military operations, or events subsequent to September 1, 
1939, is out of his usual place of abode and is unable to return thereto.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 2 of such Act is hereby repealed. 

(ec) Subsection (d) of section 2 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) ‘Administrator’ means the Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
App., sec. 1971a), is amended by striking out “two hundred five thousand” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “two hundred twenty thousand”’. 


1 
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Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 4 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (50 U.S. C. App., sec. 1971b), is amended by— 

(1) striking out in paragraphs (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), (10), and (18), 
wherever it appears in such paragraphs, the word “ethnic” ; 

(2) striking out in paragraph (2) the word “escapees” and inserting in 
lieu thereof: “refugees” ; and 

(3) striking out all of paragraph (8) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(3) Not to exceed twenty-five thousand visas to refugees residing within the 
European continental limits of the member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization or in Turkey, North Africa, Spain, Sweden, Iran, or the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste and who are not nationals of the area in which they reside. Such 
visas shall be issued only in the area in which they reside.” 

(b) Subsection (¢c) of section 4 of such Act is amended by striking out the 
word “ethnic”. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (50 U. S. C. App., sec. 1971le (a)), is amended by striking out “ten 
years of age” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “fourteen years of age’’. 

Sec. 5. Section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
App., sec. 1971d), is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence “Any alien who establishes that prior 
to July 1, 1953, he lawfully entered the United States as a bona fide non- 
immigrant and’, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Any alien 
entering the United States prior to July 1, 1953, who establishes”: and 

(2) striking out in the second sentence that portion which reads “except 
that the quota to which he is chargeable is oversubscribed”. 

Sec. 6. (a) Subsection (a) of section 7 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (50 U.S. C. App., sec. 1971e), is amended to read as follows : 

“Sec. 7. (a) Except as provided in section 5 of this Act with regard to eligible 
orphans, no visa shall be issued to any alien under this Act unless an assurance, 
in accordance with regulations promulgated pursuant to this Act, shall first have 
been given by a citizen or citizens of the United States or by an organization 
recognized by the Administrator for the purpose of submitting such assurances, 
that such alien will be suitably employed without displacing some other person 
from employment and that such alien and the members of such alien’s family who 
shall accompany such alien and who propose to live with such alien will not 
become public charges and will have housing without displacing some other per- 
son from such housing. The spouse and unmarried dependent sons and daughters 
under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons and stepdaughters and sons or 
daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, of such alien shall not be required to 
have such assurances made in their behalf. The assurances shall be submitted 
to the Administrator and it shall be the duty of the Administrator to verify the 
authenticity and bona fides of such assurances. This subsection shall have no 
applicability to an alien eligible under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) of section 
4 (a) of this Act, if such alien provides satisfactory evidence that he will not 
become a public charge.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 7 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless he shall present to the consular officer at the time of applica- 
tion for a visa or to the immigration officer at the time of application for admis- 
sion a valid unexpired passport, or other suitable travel document, or document 
of identity and nationality, if any such document is required under the regulations 
issued by the Administrator.” 

Sec. 7. Subsection (d) of section 11 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (50 U. 8S. C. App., sec. 1971i), is hereby repealed. 

Src. 8. Section 12 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
App., sec. 1971j), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. Section 20 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
App., sec. 1971q), is amended to read as follows : 


“TERMINATION 


“Src. 20. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b), no immigrant visa shall 
be issued under this Act after December 31, 1956. 

“(b) If any of the special nonquota immigrant visas authorized to be issued 
under section 3 of this Act remain unissued on December 31, 1956, such unissued 
visas shall be redistributed among those categories in section 4 (a) of this Act 
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that have (1) unfilled applications for visas, and (2) no visas remaining avail- 
able for issue on December 31, 1956. Each such category shall be allotted a 
percentage of such unissued visas (to the extent necessary to fill applications re- 
maining unfilled on December 31, 1956) equal to the percentage of the visas au- 
thorized under section 3 which is allotted to such category under section 4 (a). 
Any unissued visas remaining unallotted after the allotment provided by the pre- 
ceding sentence shal be allotted among those categories which are not allotted 
sufficient visas under the preceding sentence to fill the applications remaining 
unfilled on December 31, 1956, until (1) all such unissued visas have been allotted 
or (2) all categories have been allotted a number of such unissued visas equal 
to the number of its applications remaining unfilled on December 31, 1956. No 
immigrant visa made available to the categories under section 4 (a) of this Act by 
virtue of this subsection shall be issued after December 31, 1960.” 

Sec. 10. The Refugee Act of 1953, as amended (50 U. 8S. C. App., see. 1971), 
is amended by adding a new section at the end thereof as follows: 


“ADMINISTRATOR 


“Sec. 21. There is hereby established in the Department of State an office to 
be known as the Office of the Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
The Administrator shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. He shall serve under the direction of, and shall be 
solely responsible to, the Secretary of State and shall receive compensation at a 
rate not to exceed $17,000 per annum.” 


Pusiic LAw 203—S83p CONGRESS 
CHAPTER 336—Il1sT SESSION 
H. R. 6481 


AN ACT For the relief of certain refugees, and orphans, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. (a) “Refugee” means any person in a country or area which is neither 
Communist nor Communist-dominated, who because of persecution, fear of perse- 
eution, natural calamity or military operations is out of his usual place of abode 
and unable to return thereto, who has not been firmly resettled, and who is in 
urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life or for transportation. 

(b) “Eseapee” means any refugee who, because of persecution or fear of perse- 
eution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, fled from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics or other Communist, Communist-dominated, or Com- 
munist-occupied area of Europe, including those parts of Germany under mili- 
tary occupation by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and who cannot return 
thereto because of fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political 
opinion. 

(c) “German expellee” means any refugee of German ethnic origin residing in 
the area of the German Federal Republic, western sector of Berlin, or in Austria 
who was born in and was forcibly removed from or forced to flee from Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, or areas provisionally 
under the administration or control or domination of any such countries, except 
the Soviet zone of military occupation of Germany. 

(d) “Administrator” means the administrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs established in the Department of State pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) of section 104 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


SPECIAL NONQUOTA VISAS; NUMBERS 


« 


Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be issued two hundred five thousand 
special nonquota immigrant visas to aliens, specified in section 4 of this Act, 
seeking to enter the United States as immigrants and to their spouses and their 
unmarried sons or daughters under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons 


or stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, if accom- 
panying them. 
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ALLOCATION OF SPECIAL NONQUOTA VISAS 


Sec. 4. (a) Special nonquota immigrant visas authorized to be issued under 
section 3 of this Act shall be allotted as follows : 

(1) Not to exceed fifty-five thousand visas to German expellees residing in 
the area of the German Federal Republic or in the western sectors of Berlin or 
in Austria: Provided, That the visas issued under this paragraph shall be issued 
only in the German Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin or in 
Austria. 

(2) Not to exceed thirty-five thousand visas to escapees residing in the area 
of the German Federal Republic or the western sectors of Berlin or in Austria: 
Provided, That the visas issued under this paragraph shall be issued only in the 
German Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin or in Austria. 

(3) Not to exceed ten thousand visas to escapees residing within the European 
continental limits of the member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran or in the Free Territory of Trieste and who are 
not nationals of the area in which they reside: Provided, That such visas shall 
be issued only in the area or areas mentioned in this paragraph. 

(4) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who (a) during World War 
II were members of the armed forces of the Republic of Poland, (b) were honor- 
ably discharged from such forces, (c) reside on the date of the enactment of this 
Act in the British Isles, and (d) have not acquired British citizenship. 

(5) Not to exceed forty-five thousand visas to refugees of Italian ethnie origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste: Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in the area or 
areas mentioned in this paragraph. 

(6) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to persons of Italian ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in the Free Terriotry 
of Trieste, who qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), 
(3), or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, 
That such visas shall be issued only in Italy or in the Free Territory of Trieste. 

(7) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Greek ethnic origin 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece: Provided, That such 
visas shall be issued only in Greece. 

(8) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Greek ethnic origin, resid- 
ing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece, who qualify under any 
of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3). or (4) of section 203 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, That such visas shall be issued 
only in Greece. 

(9) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Dutch ethnic origin 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental Netherlands: 
Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in continental Netherlands. 

(10) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Dutch ethnie origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental Netherlands, 
who qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2). (3), or (4) 
of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, That such 
visas shall be issued only in continental Netherlands. 

(11) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees, residing within the district 
of an American consular office in the Far East: Provided, That such visas shall 
be issued only in said consular office district and only to refugees who are not 
indigenous to the area described in this paragraph. 

(12) Not to exceed three thousand visas to refugees, residing within the dis- 
trict of an American consular office in the Far East: Provided, That such visas 
shall be issued only in said consular office district and only to refugees who are 
indigenous to the area described in this paragraph. 

(13) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees of Chinese ethnic origin 
whose passports for travel to the United States are endorsed by the Chinese 
National Government or its authorized representatives. 

(14) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who on the date of the 
enactment of this Act are eligible to receive assistance from the United Nations 
Relief and Works Ageney for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: Provided, 
That such visas shall he issued only in the area described in this paragraph. 

(b) The allotments provided in subsection (a) of this section shall be avail- 
able for the issuance of immigrant visas to the spouses and unmarried sons or 
daughters under twenty-one vears of age, inelnding stepsons or stepdaughters and 
sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, referred to in section 8 of this 
Act, of persons referred to in subsection (a) of this section. 
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ORPHANS 


Sec. 5. (a) Not to exceed four thousand special nonquota immigrants visas 
may be issued to eligible orphans as defined in this Act who are under ten years 
of age at the time the visa is issued: Provided, That not more than two such 
special nonquota immigrant visas may be issued to eligible orphans adopted or 
to be adopted by any one United States citizen and spouse, unless necessary to 
prevent the separation of brothers or sisters. 

(b) When used in this Act the term “eligible orphan” shall mean an alien 
child (1) who is an orphan because of the death or disappearance of both parents, 
or because of abandonment or desertion by, or separation or loss from, both 
parents, or who has only one parent due to the death or disappearance of, aban- 
donment or desertion by, or separation or loss from the other parent and the 
remaining parent is incapable of providing care for such orphan and has in 
writing irrevocably released him for emigration and adoption; (2) (a) who has 
been lawfully adopted abroad by a United States citizen and spouse, or (b) for 
whom assurances, satisfactory to the consular officer to whom a visa application 
on behalf of the orphan is made, have been given by a United States citizen and 
spouse that if the orphan is admitted into the United States they will adopt him 
in the United States and will care for him properly; and (3) who is ineligible for 
admission into the United States solely because the non-preference portion of 
the quota to which he would otherwise be chargeable is oversubscribed by appli- 
cants registered on the consular waiting list at the time his visa application is 
made: Provided, That no natural parent of any eligible orphan who shall be 
admitted into the United States pursuant to this Act shall thereafter, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, or status under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

(ec) The assurances required in this section shall be in lieu of the assurances 
required in section 7 of this Act. 


ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS 


Sec. 6. Any alien who establishes that prior to July 1, 1953, he lawfully entered 
the United States as a bona fide nonimmigrant and that because of events which 
have occurred subsequent to his entry into the United States he is unable to re- 
turn to the country of his birth, or nationality, or last residence, because of perse- 
cution or fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, 
may, within one year after the effective date of this Act, apply to the Attorney 
General of the United States for an adjustment of his immigration status. If 
the Attorney General shall, upon consideration of all the facts and circumstances 
of the case, determine that such an alien has been of good moral character for the 
preceding five years and that the alien was physically present in the United States 
on the date of the enactment of this Act and is otherwise qualified under all other 
provisions of the Immigration and Nationality Act except that the quota to which 
he is chargeable is oversubscribed, the Attorney General shall report to the Con- 
gress all the pertinent facts in the case. If, during the session of the Congress in 
which a case is reported or prior to the end of the session of the Congress next 
following the session in which a case is reported, the Congress passes a concur- 
rent resolution stating in substance that it approves the granting of the status 
of an alien lawfully admitted for permanent residence to such alien, the Attorney 
General is authorized, upon the payment of the required visa fee, which shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the account of miscellaneous 
receipts, to record the alien’s lawful admission for permanent residence as of the 
date of the passage of such concurrent resolution. If, within the above specified 
time, the Congress does not pass such a concurrent resolution, or, if either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives passes a resolution stating in substance 
that it does not approve the granting of the status of an alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence, the Attorney General shall thereupon deport such alien 
in the manner provided by law:. Provided, That the provisions of this section 
shall not be applicable to any aliens admitted into the United States under the 
provisions of Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth Congress, second session (60 Stat. 
754), Public Law 402, Eightieth Congress, second session (62 Stat. 6) : Provided 
further, That the number of aliens who shall be granted the status of aliens 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence pursuant to this section shall not 
exceed five thousand. 
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ASSURANCES 


Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise herein provided, no visa shall be issued to any 
alien under this Act unless an assurance, in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated pursuant to this Act, shall first have been given by a citizen or citizens of 
the United States that such alien, if admitted into the United States, will be suit- 
ably employed without displacing some other person from employment and that 
such alien and the members of such alien’s family who shall accompany such 
alien and who propose to live with such alien will not become public charges and 
will have housing without displacing some other person from such housing. 
The spouse and unmarried dependent sons and daughters under twenty-one 
years of age, including stepsons and stepdaughters ad sons of daughters adopted 
prior to July 1, 1953, of such alien, shall not be required to have such assurances 
made in their behalf. The assurances shall be submitted to the Administrator 
and it shall be the duty of the Administrator to verify the authenticity and bona 
fides of such assurances and such assurances shall be subject to final acceptance 
and approval by consular and immigration officers. Blanket assurances, or 
assurances not submitted by a responsible individual citizen or citizens, shall not 
be considered as satisfying the requirements of this section. The assurances for 
employment and housing shall be indexed and filed in such manner so as to show 
the specific address or addresses in the United States in which both the employ- 
ment and housing are available, the type of employment and housing which are 
available, and the conditions and terms of the employment. Each assurance 
shall be a personal obligation of the individual citizen or citizens giving or sub- 
mitting such assurance. This subsection shall have no applicability to the alien 
eligible under paragraph (6), (8) or (10) of section 4 (a) of this Act, if such 
alien provides satisfactory evidence that he will not become a public charge. 

(b) Any alien admitted under this Act and subsequently determined to have 
been inadmissible under the provisions of this Act at the time of entry shall, 
irrespective of the date of his entry, be taken into custody and deported in the 
manner provided by sections 242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 208-214). 

(ec) Assistance rendered an alien in connection with his transportation to and 
resettlement in the United States shall not be regarded as a cause for exclud- 
ability as an alien likely to become a public charge. No alien with respect to 
whom assurances have been flirnished as provided in this section shall be deemed 
to be a pauper under paragraph (8) of section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 182). . 

(dad) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless he shall present to the consular officer at the time of making 
application for a visa or to the immigration officer at the time of application for 
admission (1) a valid unexpired passport or other suitable travel document, or 
document of identity or nationality, or other documentary evidence that he will 
be assured of readmission to the country of his nationality, foreign residence or in 
which he obtains a visa under this Act and (2) a certificate of readmission guar- 
anteeing his readmission to the country in which he obtains a visa under this Act 
if it is subsequently found that he obtained a visa under this Act by fraud or by 
misrepresenting a material fact. 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Sec. 8 The Secretary of State may, for the purposes of this Act make such 
arrangements with foreign governments and with the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration as are necessary and appropriate for the purpose 
of financing the overseas thansportation of persons who may be issued visas 
under this Act, such arrangements to be mutually beneficial to the economies of 
the United States and the countries concerned, as well as to such persons. Such 
arrangements, where appropriate, may seek to enable immigrants under this Act 
to transfer into dollar currency personal assets necessary for defraying the cost 
of transportation and for use in the United States. Arrangements between the 
United States and the other governments concerned and the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration should also provide for such cooperation and 
assistance as may be required in the administration of the program authorized 
under this Act in the territory of the intending immigrant’s residence. All trans- 
portation by ships or airplanes of aliens under this Act to the United States, the 
cost of which is defrayed in whole or in part by the Government of the United 
States, shall be by ships or airplanes registered under the United States flag, if 
available. 
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Sec. 9. Within the categories established in section 4 of this Act the determina- 
tion of the eligibility of persons to receive visas and of the admissibility of such 
persons into the United States under this Act shall be made without discrimina- 
tion in favor of or against a race, religion, or the national origin of such persons. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM VISA FEES 


Sec. 10. Persons receiving visas under this Act shall be exempt from paying the 
fees prescribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 281 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 230-231). 


SECURITY AND OTHER INVESTIGATION ; EFFECT OF MISREPRESEN TATION 


Sec. 11. (a) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into 
the United States unless there shall have first been a thorough investigation and 
written report made and prepared by such investigative agency or agencies of the 
Government of the United States as the President shall designate, regarding such 
person’s character, reputation, mental and physical health, history and eligibil- 
ity under this Act, and such investigations in each case shall be conducted in a 
manner and in such time as the investigative agency or agencies shall determine 
to be necessary. 

(b) No person shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United States 
under this Act if the consular officer or the immigration officer knows or has 
reason to believe that such person is ineligible for a visa or is subject to exclusion 
from the United States under any provision of the immigration laws or is not 
eligible under the terms of this Act. 

(c) No person shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United States 
under this Act unless the consular officer and the immigration officer, after an 
inspection and examination of such person abroad, are entirely satisfied upon 
the basis of affirmative evidence adduced by the applicant that the applicant has 
established his eligibility for a visa and his admissibility into the United States 
under this Act and under the immigration laws and regulations: Provided, That 
no person to whom a visa shall be issued shall be exempt from inspection and ex- 
amination at a port of entry. 

(d) No person shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless complete information shall be available regarding the history 
of such person covering a period of at least two years immediately preceding his 
application for a visa: Provided, That this provision may be waived on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretaries of State and Defense when determined by them to 
be in the national interest. 

(e) Any person who shall make a material misrepresentation to any agency 
of the Government entrusted directly or indirectly with the administration, in- 
vestigation, enforcement, or any other function relating to the implementation of 
this Act, for the purpose of gaining admission into the United States as an alien 
eligible hereunder, shall be excluded from admission into the United States 
under section 212 (a) (19) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
183). 

PRIORITIES 


Sec. 12. Priorities in the consideration of visa applications under this Act, 
except in the case of applications filed under paragraph (6), (8) or (10) of sec- 
tion 4 (a), without priority in time of issuance of visas as between such priorities 
or as between priority and nonpriority cases under this Act shall be given to 

(1) Persons whose services or skills are needed in the United States, if such 
need has been certified to the Administrator, at his request, by the United States 
Employment Service and who are to be employed in a capacity calling for such 
services or such skills ; and 

(2) Persons who are (A) the parents of citizens of the United States, such 
citizens being at least twenty-one years of age, or (B) spouses or unmarried sons 
or daughters under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons or stepdaughters 
and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, of aliens lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence, or (C) brothers, sisters, sons or daughters of citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 13. No priority in the consideration of visa applications under this Act 
shall be given to persons who were determined to be eligible or preliminarily eli- 
gible under the provisions of section (2) (c) of Public Law 774, Eightieth Con- 
gress, as amended, solely because such persons were determined to be so eligible 
or preliminarily eligible. 
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PERSONS INELIGIBLE; OATH ON ADMISSION; PENALTIES 


Sec. 14. (a) No visa shall be issued under this Act to any person who per- 
sonally advocated or assisted in the persecution of any person or group of persons 
because of race, religion, or national origin. 

(b) Before being issued a visa every alien eighteen years of age or older, 
authorized to be admitted under this Act, shall take and subscribe an oath or 
affirmation that he is not and never has been a person specified in subparagraph 
(A), (B), (C), (D), (BE), (BF), (G), or (H) of section 212 (a) 28 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 184-186), except as provided in subpara- 
graph (1) of such section, and shall be liable to prosecution for perjury if such 
oath or affirmation is willfully false. If any alien not entitled to be issued a visa 
under this Act and not entitled to be admitted into the United States shall never- 
theless gain admission, such alien shall, regardless of the date of his entry, be 
taken into custody and deported in the manner provided in sections 242 and 243 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 208-214). 

(c) Any person or persons who shall knowingly violate, conspire to violate, 
induce or attempt to induce any person to violate any provision of this Act shall 
be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or shall be imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 


APPLICABILITY OF IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Sec. 15. Except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act all of the provi- 
sions of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applicable 
under this Act. 


LOANS 


Sec. 16. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to make loans not to exceed $5,000,000 in 
the aggregate, to public or private agencies of the United States for the purpose 
of financing the transportation from ports of entry within the United States to 
the places of their resettlement, of persons receiving immigrant visas under this 
Act, and who lack resources to finance the expenses involved. Such loans, which 
shall mature not later than June 30, 1963, shall be made under rules and regula- 
tions promulgated pursuant to this Act: Provided, That such loans shall bear 
interest at a rate of 3 per centum per annum on the unpaid balance from their 
maturity date until final payment. No public or private agency shall be eligible 
to receive a loan under the provisions of this Act while such agency is in default 
in the payment of any loan made to it pursuant to the provisions of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 


ELIGIBLE ALIENS TO BE NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


Sec. 17. Any alien granted a visa under this Act shall be deemed a nonquota 
immigrant for the purposes of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163). 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Src. 18. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 19. The Administrator shall report to the President and the Congress on 
the operation of the program established under this Act on or about January 15 
and June 15 of each year and shall submit a final report not later than June 15, 
1957. Such reports shall include full and complete details regarding the adminis- 
tration of the Act and the administration of the funds provided for in section 
16 of this Act. 

TERMINATION 


Sec. 20. No immigrant visa shall be issued under this Act after December 
31, 1956. 


Approved August 7, 1953. 


| 
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Pusrtic Law 751—S838p CoNGRESS 
CHAPTER 1169—2p SESSION 
H. R. 8193 


AN ACT To amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subdivision (c) be added to section 4 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 401), to read as follows: 

“(c) Any allotments of visas provided in paragraphs (5) and (6), paragraphs 
(7) and (8), and paragraphs (9) and (10) of subsection (a) of this section, 
shall be available bilaterally within each of the three ethnic groups therein 
defined.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 
Stat. 403) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The assurances required in this section shall be in lieu of the assurances 
required in section 7 of this Act, and the provisions of section 7 (d) (2) shall 
not apply to eligible orphans as defined in this section.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 
Stat. 403) is hereby amended to read as follows: “Any alien who establishes that 
prior to July 1, 1953, he lawfully entered the United States as a bona fide non- 
immigrant and that he is unable to return to the country of his birth, or nation- 
ality, or last residence because of persecution or fear of persecution on account 
of race, religion, or political opinion, or who was brought to the United States 
from other American republics for internment, may, not later than June 380, 
1955, apply to the Attorney General of the United States for an adjustment of 
his immigration status.” 

Sec. 4. That subsection (a) of section 7 be amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “No visa shall be issued under the allotment of forty-five 
thousand visas heretofore made by paragraph (5) of subsection + (a) of this 
Act to refugees in Italy, or under the allotment of fifteen thousand visas here- 
tofore made by paragraph (7) of subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in 
Greece, or under the allotment of fifteen thousand visas heretofore made by 
paragraph (9) of subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in the Netherlands, to 
an alien who qualifies under the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3), 
or (4) of section 208 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, until satisfac- 
tory evidence is presented to the responsible consular officer to establish that the 
alien in question will have suitable employment and housing, without displac- 
ing any other person therefrom, after arrival in the United States. Verification 
of such available employment and housing shall be made in accordance with 
such regulations as the Administrator may, in his discretion, prescribe for the 
administration of the Act, including job order clearances by the United States 
Employment Service and its affiliated State employment services, and a certifi- 
cation by local housing authorities wherever they exist and are authorized and 
prepared to make such certifications.” 

Approved August 31, 1954. 

Miss Gutruripvcr. Mr. Chairman, may the record show that by let 
ter dated April 27, 1955, reports were requested from the, Attorney 
General and from the Secretary of State, and at that time there was 
transmitted a copy of S. 1794. 

Also, under date of May 11, reports were requested from the Secre- 
taries of Labor, Agriculture, Defense, and the Director of Foreign 
Operations Administration. We have here a letter dated May 2 


1955, from the Department of State. May I read it for the record: 


os 


Dear SENATOR LANGER: Reference is made to your letter of May 17, 1955, re- 
ferring to Senator Kilgore’s request of April 27, 1955, for a report on 8. 1794, 
to amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

The Department is now considering the subject of possible amendments to the 
Refugee Relief Act, and I hope to obtain the concurrence of other executive 
agencies to our report and get it to you as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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I have another letter from the Department of Justice, dated June 
2, 1955, addressed to Senator William Langer: 


DEAR SENATOR: In response to your urgent request for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice on the bill (S. 1794) to amend the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, as amended, to redefine the term “refugee,” to provide for agency as- 
surances, to eliminate readmission requirements, and for other purposes, your 
attention is called to the bill S. 2118 on this subject which contains substantially 
the recommendations made by the President in his special message submitted 
to the Congress on May 27, 1955. 

The Department of Justice supports enactment of the bill S. 2113. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Deputy Attorney General. 

Senator Langer. The letters will be made part of the record. 

Miss Gururmer. I have here some telegrams. May I read those 
for the record ¢ 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Miss GururinGr. This one came from Abington, Mass., dated June 
7, 1955: 

SENATOR LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We oppose S. 1794 amendment destroying safeguards of refugee law. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEES OF 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
Mary E. Knicut, Chairman. 
Another one, June 7, from Phoenix, Ariz. 
Senator Lancer. Leave off the titles, and go ahead and read the 
telegrams. 
Miss GuTHRIDGE (reading) : 





Please oppose amendment that would counteract safeguards of refugee relief 
law 8S. 1794. 
Mrs. JoSEPH NORONA, 
1026 North 25th Place, Phoeniz. 
June 7: 


Friends of Senator McCarthy, Inc., opposes passage of S. 1794 amendments 
destroying safeguards of refugee law. 
Bernarp McCase, 
President. 
Mrs. Grorce C. SCHOFIELD, 

: Secretary. 

June 7: 

Protest bill S. 1794. The integrity of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
must be preserved. This is a dangerous period in our history for easing con- 
trols on immigration. 

Lucy Jewett Brapy. 
Dr. Leo Brapy, 


19 West Cold Spring Lane, Baltimore, Md. 
June 7: 


Please oppose amendment that would counteract safeguards of 1953 refugee 
relief bill S. 1794. 
Mrs. CHARLES RANDALL, 
Destiny Ranch, Scottsdale. 





. 
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This is also Phoenix, Ariz. 
June 7: 


Urge that your committee oppose amendments to refugee law weakening the 
same. 
EpGarR W. WAYBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Duval County Democratic Executive Committee. 


This comes from Jacksonville, Fla. 
June 7; this comes from Baltimore, Md: 


Urge you for good of America to oppose suggested changes in refugee relief 
law. Immigrants should earn their way into the United States by good living, 
not come in as outcasts. 

TALsotT T, SPEER, 
President National Educational Foundation, Inc. 
June 7: 


The National Society, Sons of the American Revolution are opposed to any 
changes in the immigration quotas. 
EpGAR WILLIAMSON, Jr., 
President, General National Society Sons of the American Revolution, 
786 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
June 7, 1955: 


In conformance with resolution regularly adopted by National Association 
of Pro America, as president of the California Chapter, I wish to inform you 
and members of your subcommittee that Pro America opposes relaxation of safe- 
guards to immigration policies as set up in our immigration laws, and urges that 
Senate bill 1794 not be passed by your committee. 

Mrs. JOHN G. EIDELL, 
President, California Chapter Pro America, San Francisco, Calif. 


June 7: 


Regarding hearing called on S. 1794 to amend 1953 refugee relief law before 
Committee of Judiciary. This is the time for Americans to think in terms of the 
next generation and not the next election, and therefore I oppose amendment 
destroying safeguard of our refugee law to save our coming generation. 

Col. BLurorp H, J. BALTER. 

This comes from New Orleans, La. 

This one is dated June 7: 


Appreciate your invitation to hearings. Sincerely regret inability to attend 
June 8 or 9. Strongly support such amendment to Refugee Relief Act as will 
facilitate administration of this legislation, particularly recommendation that 
churches and other voluntary agencies be permitted to assume larger responsi- 
bility for individual immigrants also such reallocation of quotas as will serve 
interest of justice to those refugees who might not otherwise be eligible for ad- 
mission into United States. 

MILDRED MCAFEE Horton, 
New York, N. Y. 
This is dated June 7; it comes from Columbus, Ohio: 


We The People of Watch Washington Club of Columbus, Ohio, 1,000 strong, 
oppose any amendment to the Refugee Act 8. 1794. 


Mrs. Bruce Linpsey, President. 
This is June 7, and it is from New York: 


We strongly urge that no action be taken on the bill now before your com- 
mittee greatly relaxing the provisions of the 1953 refugee relief law. Our pres- 
ent refugee legislation was passed after the most thorough investigation. It is 
not in the interests of the American people to have it drastically changed on short 
notice. The subjects or citizens of no other country have a right—repeat right— 
to enter our country. It is a privilege which we Americans should control with 
our national interest first in mind. We respectfully urge this legislation be put 
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over to the second session of the 84th Congress which would give time for 
further study. Kindly enter this in committee record. 
MERWIN K. Hart, 
President, National Economic Council, Inc., New York City. 

And this is the last one, June 7: 

Vigorously oppose S. 1794 to amend 1953 refugee relief law. This law should 
stand as it is. Now is no time to weaken our immigration laws. We must not 
epen doors to a flood of immigrants of questionable loyalty. It is high time that 
our Congressmen dedicated themselves to the proposition that first of all we 


should look after our own national interests, which means closing the doors to 
the flood of aliens with their atheistic and foreign ideologies. 


J. C. PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Americanism Committee, Department of Texas. 

That comes from Borger, Tex. 

Senator Lancer. Of course, we are not trying to amend the Immi- 
gration Act at all. The Immigration Act has nothing to do with this 
hearing. 

We are delighted to have you here, Senator Lehman. It is a great 
pleasure to welcome you here, and I want you to take all the time that 


you possibly want. We have all day. We will be very delighted to 
hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Lenman. Thank you. I am not going to try to keep you 
all day. 

[ want to say, Senator Langer, I am very greatly pleased to appeat 
before this subcommittee on the critical matter now pending before 
you, namely, the question of amending the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

And may I say, Mr. Chairman, that I know that you and your com- 
mittee have approached this subject in the se few months, and pos- 


sibly before that, in a thoroughly objective way, with the de sire to make 
the bill, the act, work 

And | Was ver ple sedi inde d to hear you say In response to some 
of these insertions oe we are not considering an amendment to the 


McCarran-Walter Act at this time. We are confining our eflorts to 
the question of n akin o the Emergency Refugee Act work. 

As I understand it, the hearings today and tomorrow are to be de- 
voted primarily to S. 1794, the bill introduced by myself in association 
with Senators Humphrey, Kefauver, and Douglas. But there is also 
pending before this subcommittee S. 2113, introduced by Senator Wat- 
kins and others, consisting of the proposals submitted by President 
Eisenhower. There has also been introduced within the past 2 days a 
bill by the chairman of this subcommittee, S. 2149. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not had the opportunity, or the time, to study 
the bill you introduced, the Langer bill. I am sure that it contains 
many constructive proposals. However, not having been able to study 
it, I shall direct my remarks today to my own bill, S. 1794, and the 
Watkins bill, S. 2113. 

Although I am well aware of the fact that these hearings are on S. 

1794, I am sure the subcommittee would want me to include refer- 
ence to S. 2113, and also to compare the two bills. If I had had the 


time to study it, I would have liked to make detailed reference to the 
Langer bill as well. 
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Mr. Chairman, I know of your personal interest—and I am sure of 
all the members of this subecommittee—in the subject matter at hand. 
This subcommittee has conducted hearings in the recent past on the 
manner in which the Refugee Relief Act and the refugee relief pro- 
gram have been administered. You have heard a number of witnesses 
and have compiled a most useful record. 

I am sure it is plain to you—as it is plain to the majority of the 
American people—that the refugee relief program, hopefully inaugu- 
rated with the passage of the Refugee Relief Act in the summer of 1953, 
has gone very badly. In my judgment, it has been a failure. It has 
brought heartbreak and disappointments to thousands and even hun- 
dreds of thousands. This program has floundered on the rocks of 
administrative redtape, of administrative obsession with so-called 
security, and of primary defects in the law itself. 

Almost 2 years have gone by since the Refugee Relief Act was 
approved by this Congress and signed by the President. In those 2 
years, only a small percentage of “the authorized number of 209,000 
refugees and escapees have been admitted to the United States. Under 
this act, which was passed for the primary purpose of admitting ref- 
ugees and escapees from behind the Iron Curtain, only a handful— 
some say about 1,000—the official figure is about 6,000—of actual ref- 
ugees and escapees have received visas for entry into the United States. 

This discrepancy in figures is due to the fact that some of these ref- 
ugees and escapees are also relatives of persons already legally resi- 
dent in the United States, inc luding citizens. Under the terms of the 
law, it is much easier for relatives to enter the United States than for 
refugees and escapees who have no relatives. I am heartily in favor 
of admitting relatives of American citizens and of permanently resi- 
dent aliens into this country, but that isn’t what we set out to do when 
we passed the Refugee Relief Act. We told the world at that time 
that we were going to do a great and humanitarian act. We were going 
to do our part to provide haven and asylum for those who had fled and 
might yet flee from behind the Iron Curtain, and for those who consti- 
tuted the flotsam and jetsam of war and political upheaval in the Old 
World. 

We were going to receive a fair number of these into America. 

But the record shows that we haven’t. We have failed. Shame has 
been cast upon the name and the prestige of the United States. While 
exhorting people from behind the Iron Curtain to take flight from 
tyranny, we have turned our backs upon them, once they have escaped. 
We have herded them into concentration camps in Western Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. There they live, I am told, under the most incred- 
ible conditions of hardship—behind barbed-wire fences—not so very 
much different from the conditions from which they fled. 

As far as coming to the United States is concerned, we tell them we 

are sorry, but the refugee relief program has such high standards of 
security and eligibility that they can’t come in. We have closed the 
door in their faces. 

We have heard accounts of what goes on in those refugee camps 
and how the individuals and their families, wives and children, live 
and subsist. I hope some of the witnesses who will appear before this 
committee, in the course of these hearings, will tell you what they have 
seen, so that your ig may be wrenched, as mine was. 

64436—55 
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At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like to read from a bulletin 
sent out by the American Friends Service Committee, the great 
humanitarian voluntary agency of the Quakers, reporting on some of 
the conditions in the refugee camps in Germany. I should like to 
quote an excerpt from a report submitted by a Miss Gwen Gardner, 
a Friends Service Committee fieldworker, who has been working 
among and with these refugees—trying to find jobs for them in Ger- 
many, while they are waiting for permission to emigrate someplace— 
anyplace. 

I am quoting from the report by Miss Gardner: 


Those of you who are cudgeling your consciences because you wonder if we 
ought to move DP’s who prefer to stay where they are, come with us and visit 
Landshut. , 


That is one of the camps. 


We'll show you things that will tear your heart and put your doubts to rest. 
Perhaps, as on my second visit with Doris Borrusch, the men will mob us in 
the dark corridor. They’ve got wind of our purpose. There is a man with an 
amputated arm. “Aren’t you the American Quakers finding jobs for people? 
Look, I’m a painter, too. Can’t you get me a job?’ and the tall thin man with 
pleading brown eyes: “I’m a cook. I’ve worked with the Americans * * *” and 
the burley man with the working overalls: “I’m a metalworker * * * you said 
you wanted metalworkers. I’m 53, but I’m healthy. I can work.” 

But the whole camp is coming. There are rows of men advancing down the 
corridor. It’s the same in the rooms. This gray-haired square-built, honest- 
looking man, follows us. “I’ve got a trade. I’m a carpenter. I want work, too. 
I’m strong. I’m 55, but I’m stronger than that young man. He’s sick. Don’t 
help the young ones—they can get work. The employers take them. It’s we 
older men who need your help. We'd work if they’d let us. Look at that chap. 
He’s a welder. He’s strong. He’s fit. He doesn’t drink. He wants to work. 
3ut he’s nearly 60. Help him to get out of here.” 

Two young men, both too slightly built to be suitable for the iron foundry 
that Doris Borrusch has come to offer, pursue us out of the room after we’ve 
filled in the questionnaire and seen their papers. “Please get us out of here. 
Please help us. Don’t leave us. We'll rot if we have to stay here,” says the 
one who has had a 2 months’ prison sentence for fighting. 

We have 3 jobs to offer among 400 men. Which shall we choose? Whom must 
we reject? The ones who need our help most are the ones with handicaps, the 
ones who are sliding down—but the employers don’t see it that way. 

Herr Marton, who has been filling forms and interrogating since 7 a. m. looks 
tired and drawn, but he looks at me with a smile as we pack up our day’s work 
as it gets dark, and says: “I’m glad you’ve given me this to do. It’s very worth- 
while work. I don’t think we shall do it in vain. We've got to get these people 
out of here—some of them can be saved.” 


There is more, much more to this report, but I am not going to read 
any more. I wanted only to indicate the nature of our obligation— 
and the enormity of our failure thus far to contribute significantly 
to its solution. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, descriptions like this one should haunt our 
dreams and bedevil our consciences, until we do something about it. 

Thanks in part—in the very large part—to the hearings held by 
this subcommittee on the administration of the refugee relief program 
some weeks ago, which in turn were largely inspired by the Corsi 
incident—and I hope Mr. Corsi is going to testify on the legislative 
proposals now pending before you—national attention was focused 
on the failure of the refugee relief program. 

As a result—and belatedly, if I must say so—President Eisenhower, 
just 2 weeks ago, sent a message to the Congress proposing certain 
amendments to the Refugee Relief Act. Even he admitted that “The 
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purposes of the act are not being achieved as swiftly as we had = 
hoped.” President Eisenhower said further in his message that “s 
number of the provisions of the act require amendment, if the set 
objectives are to be fully achieved.” 

Mr. Chairman, I and other Senators, including members of this 
committee and Members of the House of Representatives, have been 
talking about the failure of this program for a long time. Regularly, 
for the last 18 months, we have heen making speeches on the floor of 
Congress and elsewhere, warning against the collapse of the refugee 
program, decrying its frustration “and urging its rescue, both ‘by 
administrative improvement and by amendments to the law. Our 
voic es were not much heeded in the past but now, at last, the President 
of the United States has taken cognizance of the situation—he has 
recognized it—and has proposed to the Congress a set of amendments 
to the Refugee Relief Act. He has also pledged that changes would 
be made—some of them have possibly already been made—in the 
administration of the act 

Let me say at this point that the amendments proposed by the Presi- 
dent are, for the most part, sound ones. Some of them were proposed 
by Representative Walter in the House early this year, and some by 
Representative Celler. Other proposals for changes in the law, as 
contained in the President’s message, are new and reflect both the ex- 
perience of the administrators of this act, and a newborn anxiety on 
their part to make this program work. They know that they are going 
to be held to an account before the bar of public opinion. 

In any event, the President’s proposals have been submitted to Con- 
gress and they have been introduced as S. 2113 by Senator Watkins 
and others. The Watkins bill was introduced on May 31, just a week 
ago. 

[ introduced my set of amendments, S. 1794, on April 25, in asso- 
ciation with the junior Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Humphrey, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee, Mr. Kefauver, and the senior Senator 
from Illinois, Mr. Douglas. I shall explain in some detail the pur- 
port of our proposals. 

[ want to say, however, that I have no pride of authorship in the 
language of our bill. I would be glad to have S. 1794 amended, where 
appropriate, by this subcommittee, on the basis of either the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations or the Langer bill, in order that the best bill 
possible may be reported to the Senate and acted upon by both the 
Senate and the House. 

I shall append to my testimony a detailed comparison between the 
President’s proposals and those contained in S. 1794. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask consent that this comparison between S. 1794 
and S. 2113, which is in considerable detail, be printed in the record 
at this point. 

Senator Lancer. It will be made a part of the record, and will be 
printed asa part of the record. 

(The comparison of S. 1794 and S. 2113 is as follows:) 


COMPARISON OF §S. 1794 aNnpD S. 2113 
DEFINITIONS 


S. 1794 proposes the elimination of the distinction between “refugee” and 
“ascapee”’’ now contained in the present law, and combines these two categories. 
In addition, S. 1794 would eliminate the requirement from the present law that 
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a refugee must not be “firmly resettled” and must be in “urgent need of as- 
sistance for the essentials of life and transportation.” The meaning of “firm 
resettlement” and of “urgent need for the essentials of life and transportation,” 
have been difficult to establish and interpret, as even President Eisenhower ad- 
mitted in his message. These phrases have effectively prevented large numbers 
of deserving refugees from qualifying under the program. “Military operations” 
as a factor creating the status of a refugee, is replaced in 8. 1794 by the phrase 
“events subsequent to September 1, 1939.” 

S. 2113 removes the onerous requirement in present law that an “escapee” 
must also be a “refugee.” In addition, the requirement that a “refugee” must 
not be firmly resettied is replaced by new language stating that he must “not 
have reestablished himself under circumstances which assure him reasonable 
opportunities in the country where he now lives.” In addition, the requirement 
is added that the “refugee” must not have emigrated to another country for 
permanent residence. These changes do liberalize present law somewhat, but 
lack preciseness and clarity. 

S. 1794 makes no change in the definition of “German expellee”’ except as the 
modified definition of “refugee” will affect this group. 

S. 2113, while eliminating the requirement that a “German expellee” must 
also be a “refugee,” has retained the modified requirement that a German ex- 
pellee “be in urgent need” or “have been in urgent need * * * of the essen- 
tials of life,’ and “has not been firmly resettled outside the country of his 
asylum.” Here again, there is a lack of preciseness. 


ADMINISTRATOR 


S. 1794 proposes the removal of the administration of the act from the Admin- 
istrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs of the Department of 
State. Under the proposed amendment, the Administrator of the act would be 
appointed by the President, confirmed by the Senate, and would serve under the 
direction of the Secretary of State. It is felt that such a change would insure 
that the operation of the program which the act envisages would receive the 
fu ittention of the Administrator, whereas under present circumstances the 
Administrator is the Director of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 
and is burdened with many additional responsibilities (sec. 1). 

S. 2113 makes no proposals for changing the manner of administration of this 
act. 


INCREASE IN VISA NUMBERS AND INCLUSION OF SPAIN AND NORTH AMERICA 


S. 1794 proposes to increase the overall visas authorized under the act by 


15,000. This additional allocation would be added to those already provided for 
escapees residing in NATO nations or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste. In addition, escapees who are residing in Spain and North 


Africa would be eligible for the visas provided by this section. There are a 
number of escapees residing in Spain, as well as in the nations of North Africa, 
to whom the provisions of the refugee program could quite properly be extended 


2; sec. 3 (a) (3)). 


S. 2113 makes no provision for expanding the authorized number of visas 
under the act, or for extending its provisions to North Africa and Spain. 


(sex 


ELIMINATION OF THE TERM “ETHNIC” 


S. 1794 would eliminate the onerous term “ethnic” from the provisions of the 
act which make allocation to various categories of refugees and relatives in 
Greece, Italy, and the Netherlands. In actual operation, this term has very little 
meaning, and only carries over into our basic laws a concept which has improper 
racial connotations (sec. 3 (a) (1); see.3 (b)). 

S$. 2113 has no provisions for the elimination of the term “ethnic.” 


ORPHANS 


S. 1794 would raise the age of eligible orphans from the present maximum of 10 
years to 14 years (sec. 4). 

S. 2118 would raise the age of eligible orphans to 12 years, and provides that 
the sufficiency of assurances for orphans is to be the sole responsibility of the 
consular official. In addition, new requirements are added governing the adop- 


tion of orphans abroad by American citizens. The adoption of orphans by proxy 
is prohibited (sec. 4; sec. 5). ; P 
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PERMIT MEMBERS OF FAMILY UNIT TO FOLLOW FAMILY TO UNITED STATES 


S. 1794 contains no provision on this proposal. 

S. 2113 provides that a member of a family unit may follow his family to the 
United States rather than having to accompany the family at the time of their 
admission to the United States (sec. 2). 


ADMISSION OF TB CASES UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


S. 1794 contains no provision on this proposal. 
S. 2113 would permit 1,000 aliens in Austria, Greece, Germany, and Italy who 
have active cases of tuberculosis to be admitted to the United States if they 
are members of a family group being admitted under this act. The proposals 
would include the establishment of special assurances that these persons would 
receive adequate medical care in the United States, and would be admitted under 
rules set forth by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Attorney General (sec. 3). 


ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS 


S. 1794 would eliminate the requirement that the alien applying for adjust- 
ment of his status to that of permanent resident in the United States must have 
been “lawfully admitted.” The requirement that the quota to which the alien is 
charged be oversubscribed is also eliminated. These changes would liberalize 
the readjustment provisions of the present law, and permit a number of deserv- 
ing aliens whose present status is unresolved to be admitted to permanent- 
resident status (sec. 5). 

S. 2113 provides a modification of the requirement that the alien applying for 
adjustment of status be “lawfully admitted,” permitting the Attorney General 
to waive this requirement in certain cases. The provision requiring that the 
quota to which the alien is chargeable be oversubscribed is also eliminated. The 
number of aliens whose status can be readjusted under the provisions of the act 
is increased from 5,000 to 10,000 (sec. 6). 


REQUIRED TRAVEL DOCUMENTS AND CERTIFICATES OF ADMISSION 


S. 1794 eliminates the unrealistic requirement that persons escaping from 
behind the Iron Curtain must have passports or other travel documents. In 
addition, the requirement that every alien must have a certificate of readmis- 
sion issued by the country from which he departs, is eliminated. The relations 
of the United States with other nations has been strained in some instances as 
a result of requiring these certificates of readmission (sec. 6 (b)). 

S. 2118 eliminates the requirement for passports and other travel documents, 
and eliminates the requirements for certificates of readmission, except in those 
instances where the alien may have obtained his visa by fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion of a material fact (sec. 8). 


REQUIREMENT FOR FULL 2-YEAR SECURITY RECORD 


S. 1794 would eliminate the requirement that a full documented 2-year history 
of each alien be available prior to his being eligible for admission under the 
act. Such a provision is both arbitrary and unrealistic, especially when applied 
to recent escapees from behind the Iron Curtain. A full security investigation 
of every applicant for admission to this country is, in any event, required by both 
the Refugee Relief Act and the McCarran-Walter Act (sec. 6 (b)). 

S. 2113 would also eliminate the requirement of a 2-year documented history 
(see. 10). 


ELIGIBILITY OF ALIEN MADE EXCLUSIVE RESPONSIBILITY OF CONSULAR OFFICIAL 


S. 1794 has no provision on this proposal. 

S. 2113 would make the determination of the eligibility of an alien under the 
provisions of the RRA the exclusive responsibility of the consular official. There 
have been needless delays in having the alien’s eligibility under this act cleared 
both by consular officials and inspectors of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (sec. 9). 
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PRIORITIES IN VISA ISSUANCE ELIMINATED 


S. 1794 would repeal section 12 of the Refugee Relief Act, which provides a 
System of priorities for the issuance of visas. The slowness of visa processing 
to date has made this section unnecessary, and it will only complicate the future 
operation of the law. This section serves no useful purpose (sec. 8). 


“ 


S. 2113 makes no change in the provision of the law on this subject. 
EXTENSION OF TERMINATION DATE AND UTILIZATION OF UNUSED VISAS 


S. 1794 would provide for an extension of the terms of the act to December 31, 
1960. Any unused visas existing on December 31, 1956, the present termination 
date of the act, would be reallocated on a proportionate basis to any group within 
the purview of the act where there exists a continuing demand for visas. It can 
properly be assumed that there will be unused visas on the present termination 
date of the act. A provision making a reallocation of visas is needed (sec. 9). 

S. 2113 would provide that any visas unused on December 31, 1956, would be 
allocated for use by eligible orphans for an indefinite period of time. 


ASSURANCES 

S. 1794 would permit individual housing and employment assurances to be 
given for aliens by recognized voluntary agencies. The authorization of such 
agency assurances would expedite the program greatly. In addition, the assur- 
ance requirement for Greek, Italian, and Dutch relatives drawing on the visas 
allocated to “ethnic” refugees from these nations, is eliminated (sec. 6 (a)). 

S. 2118 would permit the issuance of individual assurances by recognized vol- 
unt iry agencies, but would retain the restriction against so-called blanket assur- 
ances. In addition, the requirement for assurances on behalf of Italian, Dutch, 
and Greek relatives drawing on the refugee allocations, is eliminated (sec. 7). 

Senator Leuman. I want to say, however, that in my judgment, the 
President’s proposals do not go far enough in several major respects. 
I don’t think that the Watkins bill, S. 2113, would fully accomplish 
what we all want to accomplish—and I am sure that the distinguished 
members of this subcommittee, including Mr. Watkins, share with me 
a desire to make the refugee relief program work. I have no doubt of 
that whatsoever. While the Watkins bill, in its present form, would 
certainly improve the act, it would not do the job altogether. 

There are several provisions recommended by the President, how- 
ever—and one especially—which are not included in my bill and w hich 
I think are very good indeed. I will mention one of these provisions 
particularly at this point. 

I refer to section 3 of the Watkins bill, which amends section 4 of 
the Refugee Relief Act by authorizing the admission of up to 1,000 
aliens who are members of family units eligible to enter the United 
States under the Refugee Relief Act but who would otherwise be 
prevented from entering on account of tuberculosis. 

I think this feature of the Watkins bill is an excellent, a very humane 
and forward-looking one. If my bill is reported out by this committee, 
I hope it will be amended by adding to it section 3 of the Watkins bill. 
I commend the administration and Senator Watkins for having pro- 
posed it. I will refer later to the other sound feature in the Watkins 
bill, not covered in my bill, later on in my remarks. 

eee Chairman, before going into further detail about my bill, or 

S, 2113, I would like to refer to my personal interest in this general 
subject. I have been concerned with the problem of American policy 
toward immigration, toward displaced persons and refugees for many 
years, indeed, since World War I. 

Even before I became a Government official, I took a very active part 
in the work of the Joint. Distribution Committee, which, as most of you 
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know, has played an important role as a voluntary agency in arranging 
for the immigration and resettlement of persons of the Jewish faith 
who have been subjected to persecution, or who have been uprooted 
and displaced by war and political upheaval. 

When I became a public official of New York State, I took, of course, 
a special interest in what the Government was doing and should be 
doing about the problem. New York City is the place where most 
aliens and immigrants arrive. We havea higher percentage of natural- 
ized citizens and of first-generation citizens in New York than in any 
other State in the Union. In my judgment, this has been a major fac- 
tor, perhaps the most important single factor, in the tremendous 
growth and development of New York State, not only in population, 
but in industry, commerce, and individual enterprise. 

I would like to say at this point that I consider New York State to 
be in a way the most typical State in the Union in the sense that it 
represents In essence one of the basic ideas which have made America 
great—the idea of the melting pot. 

It is natural, therefore, for “New York State to have a special inter- 
est in the subject before us. And New York State has such an interest, 
I assure you. 

I would also like to recall that I served for some years as director- 
general, and in that capacity I was responsible for the program to 
relieve the hunger and sufferings of millions of refugees and dislocated 
persons during and following World War II. We set up hundreds 
of refugee camps all over Europe and the Middle East. We fed people 
by the millions. We arranged for their migration to other parts of the 
world which were ready to receive these ‘displac ed persons. 

I have seen countless thousands of refugees with my own eyes. I 
think I know, to some extent, what it means to be a refugee. There is 
nothing more heartrending and more appealing to the humanitarian 
instincts in all of us, than thes ight of a refugee camp. 

So let us look at the legislation before us in human terms. It should 
not be just a matter of statistics, of visas issued or aliens admitted. 
No, it should be a question of succoring hundreds and thousands of 
homeless persons—of persons who have gone through the hell of war 
and of displacement, of individuals who have survived slave labor 

camps and who have escaped from the unbelievable tyranny and indig- 
nity of Communist rule. 

I would like to digress at this point from the subject of the refugee 
relief program and say a few words concerning our basic immigration 
and citizenship laws. ‘To me the question of the refugee program is 
collateral to the more fundamental question of amending the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration and Naturalization Act. As you know, the 
refugee program must work within the framework of the restrictions 
and regulations of our basic immigration law. In my opinion, this 
is one of the reasons—not the only one, by any means—why the ref- 
ugee program has not been more effective. I hope that we can make 
the refugee program work by amending it and then get on with the 
major problem—that of amending our basic immigration laws. But 
that is not the subject which we are considering here tod: Ly. 

There is one major administrative action which I believe must. be 
taken to achieve the major purpose of the refugee program. The Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of State can and should direct the responsible 
officials to turn the present cumbersome program into a “crash” pro- 
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gram. Such a directive from the President would do a great deal to 
change the attitude of many of the officials connected with this pro- 
gram who have, until now, insisted that this legislation was merely 
permissive and really didn’t mean that refugees had to be admitted 
into the United States. 

Yes, some changes in administrative attitude are necessary, if this 
program is to be snatched from the brink of failure. It is a fact that 
until the recent furor over the firing of Mr. Edward Corsi, no one in 
the administration seemed particularly concerned with the failure or 
success of the program. 

Fortunately for our Nation, and for the refugees, Mr. Corsi had the 
courage to stand and call attention to the failure of the program. 

I do know that in the last few weeks there has been an unusual flurry 
of activity on the part of the officials responsible for the operation of 
this program. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the spokesmen for the administration who 
came before this committee some time ago and tried to explain the 
delays which have occurred in carrying out the operations of the 
Refugee Relief Act compared the processing of the applicants under 
the act to an automobile production line. The analogy with automo- 
bile production seems to come easily to the officials of this administra- 
tion, for some reason or other. 

It was explained that the slowness in issuing visas was due to the 
fact that it took time to establish a production line. 

Mr. Chairman, I, for one, feel that this figure of speech, comparing 
the handling of human beings with the production of automobiles, 
was a most unfortunate one. Human beings are not automobiles and 
cannot be assembled or disassembled as such. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that there is or was any excuse for 
the roadblocks thrown in the way of this program by the negative 
attitude of those who were in charge of it. Their attitude was, in my 
judgment, completely unjustifiable. 

I have taken note of the assurances which have recently been given 
me that this attitude, on the part of the administrators of this program, 
has changed, at least on the part of the top administrators, and that 
they are now determined to carry out the program in the spirit in 
which it was originally intended. 

I am willing to accept these assurances at something less than their 
face value, but still to accept them and to hope for the best if the 
Congress decides, in its wisdom, to continue to vest the administration 
of this program in the same hands which have held it up to now. 

Even the administrators of this program now concede that amend- 
ments are necessary to the act. A year ago they said that no amend- 
ments were necessary. Now the President proposes some amendments 
and those in charge of the administration of this program are urging 
the Congress to follow the President’s recommendations. Their con- 
version 1s tardy—and has been very costly to the United States. And 
who can say what the cost has been to the human beings who have 
been forced to endure so much longer the sufferings and privations 
which have been experienced by the refugees and escapees from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. That cost cannot be measured. It can only 
be felt 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I come to the details of the legislation 
before us. I address myself to S. 1794, my bill, and also to the Watkins 
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bill, S. 2113. As I said before, I have not had a chance to study the 
bill introduced by you, Mr. Chairman, the Langer bill, S. 2149. 

Senator Lancer. I might say, Senator Lehman, that it is a supple- 
ment to the other two bills. I think you will approve it when you have 
a chance to look at it. 

Senator LenMan. I will certainly study it very carefully. 

Comparing S. 1794 and 8S. 21138, Mr. Chairman, I would say that 
there are several good provisions in the Watkins bill which are not 
ine ‘luded 3 in my bill. I have already referred to one of these, namely, 
section 3 of the Watkins bill, which authorizes the admission of 1,000 
tubercular members of families otherwise eligible under the terms of 
the act. 

There is also language in section 2 of the Watkins bill which permits 
members of family groups to follow rather than to accompany senior 
members of the family group who have been found eligible under the 
act and have been granted visas. Thus, under the terms of this pro- 
vision, children, wives, and spouses could follow later, if for one reason 
or another they were not ready or not yet found eligible to accompany 
the member of the family who has been granted a visa under this 
program. There is no comparable provision in my bill. I strongly 
urge that the bill that is reported out include such a provision. 

There is also a good provision in the Watkins bill which provides 

that the eligibility ‘of the applicants under the refugee relief program 

shall be determined solely by the consular officer and shall not be sub- 
ject to review by the immigration officer. This means that the con- 
sular officer will be given the authority to decide whether the applicant 
fulfills all the special requirements of the Refugee Relief Act, as dis- 
tinct from the general requirements of the McCarran-Walter Act. 
Under the present Refugee Relief Act provisions, both the consular 
officer and the immigration officer have separate authority to determine 
whether an applicant is an eligible refugee or escapee. This has re- 
sulted in much confusion, delay and contradiction between the rulings 
of the consular officer and the rulings of the immigration officer. I 
believe this is a very sound prov ision, as outlined in the Watkins bill. 
There is no comparable provision in my bill. 

Otherwise, and in general, Mr. Chairman, I believe my bill is broad- 
er and better in its terms, although there are a few provisions which 
are virtually identical in their effect. One such provision is in section 
7 of my bill and section 10 of the Watkins bill, which would eliminate 
the prese nt requirement of a 2-year security check on escapees and 
refugees—a provision which virtually defeats the whole purpose of 
the act and the program. 

Under present law each applicant must provide documentation cov- 
ering 2 years of his past life, showing everything that he has been 
doing duri ing those 2 years, and that he is an anti- C ommunist, among 
other things. For those who have just escaped from behind the [ron 
Curtain, this is an obvious impossibility, in all but rare cases. Both 
the Watkins bill and my bill recognize this fact and both bills would 
repeal this requirement which is found in subsection 11 (a). 

The first major difference between the two bills is in the definitions. 
The Watkins bill relaxes somewhat the presently unworkable defini- 
tion which requires an escapee also to be a refugee, under the very 
strict definition in section 2 (a) of the present law. My bill would 
combine the two definitions and eliminate entirely the term “escapee.” 
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I provide a simple, workable definition for “refugee.” which would 
cover both refugees and escapees. 

Under my amendment the term “refuge” would include persons who 
are displaced from their country of birth or nationality as a result of 
events prior, during, or subsequent to the outbreak of World War IT, 
and as a result of present political conditions, fear of persecution, mili- 
tary operations, et cetera, are unable to return to their natural place 
of abode. This would cover both refugees and escapees. Any distinc- 
tion is only cumbersome and contributed to delay and confusion in 
interpretation. I believe in this respect my bill is preferable to the 
Watkins bill. 

In my bill the definition of “expelee”’—those of German descent who 
were forced to flee when the Communists approached—is left the same 
as in present law. Inthe Watkins bill this definition is modified some- 
what—in an obscure way, in my judgment. I do not frankly under- 
stand the reason for it. 

In both bills the requirement for a valid passport is eliminated, and 
this is a good thing. Many refugees and escapees cannot possibly ob- 
tain passports. They are stateless. Obviously, it is difficult for an 
escapee to get a passport from the officials of the country from which 
he has fled. This has been a great source of difficulty in the adminis- 
tration of the program. Both bills relax this requirement. 

There is a related requirement in present law which has also been a 
source of frustration, confusion. and delay, and that is the require- 
ment for a certificate of readmission to the country from which he 
migrates for each individual who is admitted under the refugee relief 
program. ‘This has required agreements with other countries and 
resulted in endless delay. Some countries will not give certificates of 
readmission. My bill eliminates this requirement. The Watkins bill 
also eliminates it, but not quite as plainly, in my judgment, as S. 1794. 

S. 1794 increases the quota for refugees now residing in North 
Atlantic Treaty countries by 15,000 and adds Spain and North Africa 
to the list of countries from which such refugees are eligible to be 
admitted into the United States. There are a number of Yugoslav 
refugees in Spain and a number of refugees of assorted national 
origins in North Africa whom we should surely include in the refugee 
program. They are as needy and as deserving as the others in the 
same group. This ch: ange is found in section 2 of S. 1794, amending 
paragraph 3 of section 3 (a) of the present law. 

My bill would strike: out the word “ethnic” wherever it appears in 
the bill, except in the definition of German expellees. I believe that 
this is an odious term, at best. It has no use and no place in those 
parts of the bill, other than in section 2 (c) of the act, in connection 
with German expellees. The term is repugnant to our national con- 
cepts. It should be eliminated. It serves no purpose but to obstruct 
and delay this program. 

My bill would raise the age of eligible orphans from 10 to 14. There 
is no real reason to limit the definition of orphans to children of 10 
years or under. All the responsible voluntary organizations working 
in this field are agreed on this fact. An orphan is just as appealing, 
just as desirable, and just as adaptable to the United States at the age 
of 14 as at the age of 10. The Watkins bill raises the age limit to 12. 
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It has been brought to my attention that there may be some diffi- 
culty in raising the age limit to 14 because of the requirement, by 
regulation, that persons of 14 years of age or older must undergo full 
security clearance. Setting the age limit at 13 years would obviate 
this difficulty. I am sure the committee will act justly in this regard. 

My bill also repeals outright section 12 of the present act, a section 
which sets up a completely unworkable system of priorities for the is- 
suance of visas. As far as I can learn, nobody has been able to under- 
stand thoroughly what Congress meant by section 12. This provision 
has been ineffective and it has caused delay and confusion without any 
constructive benefits for the United States or for the program. I 
propose the outright elimination of this section. I think it would 
speed things up considerably, 

The provisions of both the Watkins bill and S. 1794 are similar in 
their effect in the important matter of agency assurances. The pres- 
ent act prohibits the use of agency assurances. This has been one of 
the chief barriers to the orderly operation of this program. The vol- 
untary agencies have been ready, willing, and anxious to cooperate 
with this program and to help make it a success, but they have been 
severely handicapped in doing so by the language of this act—and by 
the administrative interpretation of it—which has prevented the vol- 
untary agencies from providing the assurances and from assuming 
the responsibility for placing these immigrants in suitable housing 
and jobs. 

There has been very bitter feeling about this provision and I be- 
lieve it should be repealed and agency assurances should be accepted. 
These agencies are fine, upright, “and reputable organizations. They 
did a marvelous job with the displaced persons program. They can 
be trusted to perform similarly with the refugee relief program. The 
agency assurances worked with the displaced persons program, and 
they will work with the refugee relief program. 

The provision covering this matter in S. 1794—n: umely, section 6 

(a)—is, in my judgment, preferable to that in the W atkins bill. 

Both bills have a provision relaxing present restrictions for indi- 
viduals already in the United States who qualify under the terms of 
the Refugee Relief Act. The Watkins bill increases the number who 
will. be so eligible from 5,000 to 10,000. I strongly approve of this 
increase in the number. It is not included in my bill. 

Both bills relax the present requirement that an alien, to be eligible 
to have his status adjusted, must have entered the United States 
legally. I propose to eliminate that requirement, presuming that the 
‘tlien has conducted himself in a proper manner while he has been in 
the United States, and has otherwise conformed to the requirements 
of admission as a legally resident alien. The Watkins bill would 
specifically authorize the Attorney General to waive this requirement 
in cases where he finds such a waiver justified. My bill would accom- 
plish the same purpose and in a simpler way. In the case of both bills 
the Attorney General would be required to rule on whether the alien 
in question should, in fact, be considered a suitable person to have his 
status adjusted. 

Finally, we come to two major differences, the most vital differences, 
between S. 1794 and the Watkins bill, S. 2113. 
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These two differences pertain in the first place to the administrative 
setup, and in the second place to the use of unused visa numbers under 
the program. 

My bill proposes that the present provision of the law dealing with 
the administration of the program—a legislative monstrosity, in my 
judgment—be changed to make the Administrator of the program 
responsible directly to the Secretary of State and only to him, and to 
free the Administrator from subservience to any bureau in the State 
Department. 

At the present time, under the present law, it is required that the 
Administrator be the Director of the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs—an incredible confusion of functions. The Director 
of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs has enough to do. His 

police and review function. The Administrator of the refugee 
aa am should have no other job and no other responsibility. His 
is a humanitarian mission, not a police function. 

I strongly urge upon this subcommittee the approval of my section 
10, which sets up the Administrator of this program in direct line of 

responsibility to the Secretary of State. The President or the Secre- 
tary of State can redesignate the present Administrator, if they so 
desire. That is their responsibility. But the administration of this 
program should not be tied to the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs. 

I challenge anyone who believes in sound governmental and admin- 
istrative principles to justify such an association. 

i don’t want to interfere with the orderly progress of the program. 
I can see that it would require quite a readjustment to break in a new 
Administrator in the middle of the program. But I think that this 
provision of my bill should be adopted. I am sure that the President 
of the United States will do what is necessary to keep the program 
going without interruption or delay. I think this change in the law 
will greatly accelerate the program. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, my bill envisions, as the Watkins bill does 
too, the strong probability that ms iny of the visa numbers in some of 
the categories established under section 4 of the present law will not be 
used up. I would hope this would not be true, but it is most likely to 
prove true. My bill would extend the life of the program until 1960 
and provide that persons eligible under the act can be admitted until 
1960. 

My bill provides for the reallocation of anes visas among those 

groups which have the greatest need for visa 

In those categories under section 4 whtee there are long lists of 
applications which cannot be granted, the unused visa numbers would 
be distributed among the various categories in section 4 in proportion 
to the numbers of applications which “have been filed and which have 
not been acted upon, due to the exhaustion of available numbers in 
those categories. 

The Watkins bill would make these unused numbers available for 
a worldwide orphan pool. I do not think that such a pool would use 
up the unused numbers, nor do I think that this is especially the way 
to handle the orphan problem. 

I want to point out, Mr. Chairman, that President Eisenhower, in 
his message to the Congress, referred to the need for a provision for 
the use of unused numbers. He did not recommend the worldwide 


ase 
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orphan pool as the only solution to this problem. He suggested it 
merely as an example of what might be done with the unused num- 


bers. I refer you to the text of his message, the pertinent sentences 
from which I quote: 


* * * T recommend that there be a provision for the use of unused numbers. 
Such unused numbers might well be used, for example, for orphans on a world- 


wide basis. * * * 

The Watkins provision on this subject is not necessarily the last 
word on this matter, even as far as the President of the United States 
is concerned. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have completed my summary 
of the differences and similarities between the two bills. I am going 
to submit for the record a detailed comparison between the two bills 
and a detailed analysis and justification for each provision of my 
bill. 

I ask your permission, Mr. Chairman, that these two documents 
appear in the record at the completion of my remarks, to be made 
available to all the members of this subcommittee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like for a moment, in conclusion, to 
refer to the experience we had with the displaced persons program. 

When the displaced persons program was launched in 1948, there 
was no staff. The displaced persons program was organized as an 
independent governmental agency, faced with the vast problem of 
creating a completely new organization. But with all these handi- 

caps, and with a law which in many aspects was even more unwork- 
able than the present refugee law, the record of the displaced persons 
program in bringing refugees to our country is so far superior to that 
under the refugee relief program, it defies comparison. 

The Displac ‘ed Persons Commission worked out many of the tech- 
niques which have been followed by the Administrator under the 
present act. The refugee relief Administrator has belatedly followed 
the precedent established in the displaced persons program of stimulat- 
ing the organization of State commissions to aid in the resettlement 
of the newly arrived immigrants. Under the displaced persons pro- 
gram there were 36 such State commissions. I would point out that 
these commissions were started 1 week after the displaced persons 
program got underway. One year went by after the passage of the 
Refugee Relief Act before President Eisenhower wrote to the gover- 
nors of the States requesting similar commissions to be created. 

Under the displaced persons program 4,182 orphans were brought 
to the United States. The Displaced Persons Commission pioneered 
in working out arrangements with welfare agencies in the United 
States and with the various European governments to expedite and 
safeguard the adoption of these orphans. It is my information that 
the experience of the Displaced Persons Commission in this field has 
greatly aided the orphan program under the Refugee Relief Act. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, for the recor d, I would like to correct a seri- 
ous error which has cropped up at various times in discussions of the 
comparison between the displaced-persons program and the refugee 
program. This error relates to the thoroughnes of the security checks 
utilized by the Displaced Persons Commission. Individuals under the 
displaced-persons program were checked by the following govern- 
mental security agencies: The FBI, the CIA, the CIC, the CID, the 
Provost Marshall’s Office of the Army, the DP investigative staff, the 
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consul’s investigative staff, and the investigative staff of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. Certainly the security program 
under the Refugee Relief Act could hardly be more thorough. 

In light of these facts it is appalling to me that in terms of com- 
parative length of operations under the displaced-persons program 
and the Refugee Relief Act, 152,528 visas were issued under the dis- 
placed-persons program after 20 months of operation while over a 
similar period, only 34,810 visas have been issued under the Refugee 
Relief Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I have not belabored this point too much. I 
hope I have not spent too much time reciting the past failures of the 
program. I had not intended to deal disproportionately with the 
mistakes of the past, which are, of course, irretrievable. 

Now we face the problem of rescuing this program, of salvaging it, 
and of making the best we can of it. 

I assume that this subcommittee will report out some kind of a bill. 
I am sure that this is your purpose. I am sure that from all the pro- 
posals that have been made, a very constructive bill can be put together. 
I hope this will be done by appropriate changes in S. 1794. 

My purpose in appearing here, however, is not only to explain my 
bill, but to appeal to you to speed action on a set of amendments to 
revise the Refugee Relief Act in a way that will permit the refugee 
program to be carried forward to completion and to make it truly 
possible for the authorized number of refugees, escapees and relatives 
to be admitted into this country. 

And may I, in conclusion, thank you very much, indeed, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the committee, for the opportunity you have given me to 
appear. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Lehman, I want to compliment you on 
your very excellent statement. 

Do you have some questions, Mr. Senator ? 

Senator JenNeErR. I have no questions. 

Senator Lancer. Questions, Miss Guthridge ? 

Miss Gururinge. I have no questions. 

Senator Lancer. I am interested in just one point. You mentioned 
a place where Congressman Walter had recommended some changes. 
Have you a list of those changes he recommended ? 

Senator Lenman. It is contained in H. R. 1631. 

Senator Lancer. They will be made a part of the record. 

Senator Leaman. I would ask that they be made a part of the 
record. 

(H. R. 1631 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 1631, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, as amended (67 Stat. 401), be hereby amended by deleting the period at the 
end of the section and adding the words: “or following to join them.”. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (67 Stat. 403, 68 Stat. 1044), is hereby amended by substituting the word 
“twelve” for the word “ten’’. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (c) of section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 


amended (67 Stat. 403 ; 68 Stat. 1044), is hereby amended by deleting the numeral 
“(2)” following the designation “section 7 (d)”. 
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Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 7 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (67 Stat. 404, 68 Stat. 1045), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise herein provided, no visa shall be issued to 
any alien under this Act unless an assurance, in accordance with regulations 
promulgated pursuant to this Act, shall first have been given by a citizen or citi- 
zens of the United States that such alien, if admitted into the United States, 
will be suitably employed without displacing some other person from employ- 
ment and that such alien and the members of such alien’s family who shall 
accompany such alien and who propose to live with such alien will not become 
public charges and will have housing without displacing some other person 
from such housing. The spouse and unmarried dependent sons and daughters 
under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons and stepdaughters and sons or 
daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, of such alien, shall not be required to 
have such assurances made in their behalf. The assurances shall be submitted to 
the Administrator and it shall be the duty of the Administrator to verify the 
authenticity and bona fides of such assurances and such assurances shall be 
subject to final acceptance and approval by consular and immigration offi- 
cers. Blanket assurances, or assurances not submitted by a responsible indi- 
vidual citizen or citizens, shall not be considered as satisfying the requirements 
of this section. The assurances for employment shall be indexed and filed in 
such manner as to show where the employment is available, the type of employ- 
ment, and the conditions and terms of the employment. Each assurance shall 
be a personal obligation of the individual citizen or citizens giving or submitting 
such assurance. This subsection shall have no applicability to the alien eligible 
under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) of section 4 (a) of this Act, if such alien 
provides satisfactory evidence that he will not become a public charge.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (d) of section 7 of the Refugee Relief Act, as amended 
(67 Stat. 404, 68 Stat. 1045), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(d) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless he shall present to the consular officer at the time of making 
application for a visa or to the immigration officer at the time of application for 
admission a certificate of readmission guaranteeing his readmission into the 
country in which he obtains a visa under this Act if it is subsequently found that 
he obtained a visa under this Act by fraud or misrepresenting a material fact.” 


Senator Lancer. Senator Lehman, we would be delighted to have 
you participate today and tomorrow, to stay right here and to ask 
any questions of any witnesses. We would be delighted to have you 
stay right here with us. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you very much indeed, Senator Langer 
and Senator Jenner, for your invitation. 

Governor Williams, of Michigan, is here and I know he is going 
to testify. I unfortunately am due to preside over the Security “Sub- 
committee at 10:30 this morning. I want to make it very clear to 
you that if at any time, Mr. Chairman, you wish me to come back 
on another day and answer any questions that you wish to address 
to me, I will be very glad indeed to do so and even consider it a 
privilege. 

Senator Lancer. Before you leave, Senator, may I give you one 
assurance, and that is that the members of this subcommittee are very 
anxious to expedite this bill, getting it out as rapidly as possible. 

Senator Lenman. I want to make it clear I have no pride of author- 
ship in my bill. What we are all trying to do is get a good bill that 
is workable. 

Senator Lancer. The President has recommended it, and I think 
the Congress is anxious to follow out the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Senator Leaman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. Governor Williams, will you come right on up 
here, Governor ? 
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Governor, I am delighted to welcome you here. This is Senator 
Jenner and you know Miss Guthridge. The subcommittee is delighted 
to have you here to testify. 

Governor WitutaMs. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Governor WiLi1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed, Governor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, ACCOMPANIED BY FLORENCE G. CASSIDY, 
SECRETARY, MICHIGAN COMMISSION ON DISPLACED PERSONS 
AND REFUGEES 


Governor Wiiitams. Thank you very much, Chairman Langer, 
Senator Jenner, Senator Lehman, ladies, and gentlemen. 

My name is G. Mennen Williams. I am Governor of the State of 
Michigan. Our State is seventh in population, It includes about 4.3 
percent of the country’s people. We pay about 8 percent of the United 
States taxes. We are proud to be known as the Arsenal of Democracy. 

At the outset, permit me to express my sincere appreciation for 
your kind invitation to give my views on the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953. I am familiar with the fact that my distinguished predecessor 
in testifying before you, the well-beloved Senator from New York, 
Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, undoubtedly is better informed on this 
subject than anyone in America. For a long time he has given 
leadership to the many in his party who have ‘denounced our immi- 
gration policy and the administration of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 as a refutation of our national character and policy, as well as 
blot on our reputation for democracy and humanity. 

I have many times over the last year and before heard him in his 
State and in mine challenge the conscience of America to relight the 
torch held high by the Goddess of Liberty so that the immortal words 
of Emma Lazarus—“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free”’—would not only be embossed upon 
the base of the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor but be alive 
in our hearts and in our laws. 

I am proud to have been one of his humble colleagues in this fight 
for human dignity, and over the past months to have raised my voice 
for a reaffirmation of our traditional American policy of the “melting 
pot.” I have studied Senate bill 1794, which Senator Lehman intro- 
duced some months ago, and wish to wholeheartedly endorse it. 

Senator Lancer. Just a minute. That bill was not introduced some 
months ago. 

(governor Witit1AMs. One month ago, excuse me. 

Senator Lancer. I want to have the record show as soon as it was 
introduced I promptly asked him when he wanted the hearings and 
the hearing has been held today at his request. 

Governor Witui1AMs. I thank you for correcting me, sir, and I shall 
be happy to ask that my statement be amended. I notice that you 
were very careful in helping Senator Lehman, and I have got a couple 
of typographical errors that I hope we will change as we go through. 

Senator Lancer. I just want you to know that this subcommittee 
has expedited these hearings in every possible way. 
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Governor Wii11aMs. Sir, I am sure that the people of America are 
going to be delighted with your enthusiasm for getting this job done. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you, Governor. 

Governor Wiitams. I have also read rarer Celler’s 
measure, House Resolution 330 introduced last January, and I am 
in agreement with his aims also. 

And I must beg indulgence, as did Senator Lehman, that I had 
not the opportunity of studying your bill as yet, nor that of Senator 
Watkins, which I hope to do soon. 

It is gratifying to me that recently our President has recognized 
the widespread and long-felt dissatisfaction so ably expressed by 
Senator Lehman, and has sent a message to the Congress on this sub- 
ject. Iam sure that, though this demonstration of interest is of recent 
date, it is nonetheless sincere. I am hopeful, therefore, that at this 
point we can count upon overwhelming bipartisan support for Senator 
Lehman’s bill, or as he has so grac iously said, any bill which follows 
the objectives that we all here believe in. 

Let me say at the outset, I am not an expert witness. But I believe 
I can establish a general competency. My ancestry is such that I can 
view this problem with a broad perspective. On the one hand, an an- 
cestor fought in the Revolutionary War for independence after his 
ancestors had been on this continent for over a century. On the other, 
a grandfather came over from Europe and Horatio Alger-like worked 
his w ay up from nothing to a modest fortune. My ancestry is not only 
Welsh and English and Canadian, but French and German and Dutch. 

This year the Philadelphia Welsh Society honored me with their 
“Most Distinguished American of Welsh Ancestry in 1954” award. 
I am very proud of this. But I am also proud of my honorary adop- 
tion into nationality groups of western and eastern European 
peoples. 

For many years I have been associated with them in their social, 
cultural, and religious activities. More recently, I have had a speci: al 
national association with them as chairman of the nationalities di- 
vision of the Democratic National Committee. 

During my first term of office, I established an Americanism com- 
mission. On it we had representatives of many of our ethnic groups, 
including our American Indians. 

Senator Lancer. Governor, I want to particularly compliment you 
on that. Indians have been the most neglected group of people that 
we have in America, as you of course very well know, and the treat- 
ment they have gotten from our Government has been a shame and a 
disgrace. 

Governor WILLIAMs. We certainly can follow up on what you say 
and do better by them. 

The commission members worked well and harmoniously together, 
without regard to their several national origins. Michigan probably 
has a very typical ethnic pattern for large population, industrial States 
in that we can claim residents representing about 40 groups with 5,000 
or more people. 

Like other Governors, I have assisted in the creation of a displaced 
persons commission, and have helped the commission through the 
vicissitudes of establishing new lives for those for whom hope had 


almost gone. I have seen these people become good citizens, and I 
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have felt the pride and religious exaltation of those who have partici- 
pated in this good work. Mic higan was proud to be the new home of 
the 100,000th European DP, and we celebrated this family’s arrival by 
an appropr late ceremony in our State capitol. 

Michigan is proud and happy that we are a people gathered from 
many climes and kindreds. It is not only our cities that are cosmo- 
politan in character, but our ethnic map of the State will show that 
our countryside is dotted with town and farm folk tracing their ances- 
try all over the world. 

‘Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt at this moment, I would like to 
present to you an ethnic map showing the settlement in our rural areas 
of the various nationality groups. 

I think it is generally felt that our more recent immigrants have 
settled mostly in the cities, but I think that this map will show that it 
is in the country and in the small towns as well. I would like to offer 
that as an exhibit. The trouble is that if you try to reproduce it, you 
won't be able to reproduce the colors. 

Senator Lancer. It will be marked “Exhibit A”, and it will be filed 
as an exhibit, Miss Guthridge. 

Miss Gururince. Yes sir. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee.) 

Governor Wiiuiams. We believe that, as a people, Michiganites 
have made a successful contribution to America. If I might interject 
at this moment, Mr. Chairman, I am happy that we have had a few 
Michiganites listening in on your committee hearing. Iam glad that 
they are interested in what you are doing. 

It is not only that we developed and manufacture the automobile 
which has magnified our country’s prosperity, but we believe we have 
contributed in most other ways as well. And may I interject here, 
I listened with some interest to Senator Lehman’s remarks and his 
testimony that the administration had referred to the processing of 
applicants under the act with reference to the automobile production 
line. 

Now personally I don’t think that reference is very apt for a differ- 
ent reason from that of Senator Lehman. If an automobile company, 
Senator, took as long to get its production lines in order as the adminis- 
tration of this act, 1 am afraid that company would be out of business. 

And furthermore, we are very happy at this time to say that our 
production lines are running at a record rate, and I certainly hope 
that as a result of this hearing our immigration will be doing the same 
thing. 

If I may continue, in wartime we proudly earned the title “Arsenal 
of Democracy” and we have contributed our proportion to the Armed 
Forces of our Nation. We always subscribed and oversubscribed our 
war bond issue. We pay more than our per capita share of taxes. The 
University of Michigan has more people listed in Who’s Who than any 
other State university. 

These things I say not to brag about Michigan but to point out that 
we—a veritable melting pot—have been at least as successful in our 
contributions to the general welfare as other States. 

And we like the rainbow radiance of our diverse cultures. We be- 
lieve it adds strength as well as color and interest to our way of life. 
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If I may look for a moment to the national scene, I might remark 
that our democracy was certainly defended by the immigrants who 
helped us develop the atomic bomb; Einstein who fled the Nazi Hitler ; 
Fermi from Italy; Szilard and Teller from Hungary; Bohr from Den- 
mark, and so on. 

Basically, we are opposed to the kind of discrimination in our immi- 
gration laws that makes of some people second-class human beings 

Incidentally, on my recent trip to the Near East, 1 was made pain- 
fully aware that we are not doing ourselves any good with our friends 
and allies by our present immigration policies. “In Greece, for exam- 
ple, they have a difficult time squaring our respect for their courage 
in fighting facism and communism and our long-time admiration for 
their cultural contributions on the one hand with our brusque reluc- 
tance to accept more than a handful of their emigres who, in many 
instances, want to join their relatives who are alreé ady proven and suc- 
cessful American citizens. 

This is a contradiction that either breeds perplexity or anger or 
both. How can we try to build friends to defend us from communism 
with our right hands and insult them by unjust immigration laws with 
our left hands, and expect good results! This is a question we are 
going to have to answer soon, not only to the Greek people but to the 
people of America. Because in this question are the seeds of serious 
trouble to our national prestige and security, and our national honor 
as well. 

In 1953 we sought to give these people admission through the Refu- 
gee Relief Act which President Eisenhower signed in August 1953 
We were going to admit 214,000 refugees under special quotas. As of 
this date, it is my knowledge that we have admitted slightly more than 
1,000 real refugees and escapees. 

There has been, over the past year, a sufficient amount of criticism 
to indicate what the main causes for such a poor showing in our admis- 
sion policy have been. The administrator of the program, Mr. Scott 
McLeod, claims that the law is too restrictive. It is his belief that, 
in order to comply with the statutory requirements, it requires a proc- 
essing of anywhere from 6 to 9 months for each application, and that 
other restrictions, such as political backgrounds and conditions of 
health, prevent any real consideration being given to the great major- 
ity of refugees. 

Other criticisms of the program are directed primarily at the admin- 
istration. These critics maintain that the inordinate quest for seeu- 
rity which characterized our governmental employment policy over the 
past vears has been extended to the refugee relief procedures. 

Somewhere amidst all these charges there is undoubtedly some objec- 
tive analysis to be had. This subcommittee should be commended on 
its investigation for I am sure that a reasonable and just policy will be 
resolved. 

There is certainly one thing that is evident. Our present program 
is totally inadequate. The admission of slightly more than 1,000 
refugees out of a potential of 214,000, with the program having less 
than a year and a half to go, is adequate proof of this. 

In the face of this evidence there is no other conclusion than that 
the law is inadequate or its administration inadequate, or that both 
the law and the admininistration are inadequate. Anyway—it’s time 
for a change, and a big one. 
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To get down to specific cases, I’d like to make the following sugges- 
tions developed by the Michigan Commission on Displaced Persons 
and Refugees, and the Michigan Committee on Immigration. 

If I may be so bold, I would like to take a moment to ask Mrs. 
Florence Cassidy to stand up, because she has been a very able and 
moving secretary, and I might add she is down here at no expense to 
the taxpayers of Michigan. 

Senator Lancer. Come over an sit at the table, Mrs. Cassidy. She 
looks very similar to a North Dakota lady. Not too much difference. 

Governor Wiiu1aMs. Well, I think we have got a great deal of simi- 
larity, and I am glad that the North Dakotans are so closely related 
to us. I must admit that the aide that I brought down was born in 
your State, Senator Langer, so I feel safe and secure. 

Now these are the specific suggestions that were developed by the 
Michigan Commission on Displaced Persons and Refugees and the 
Michigan Committee on Immigration. 

1. A new definition of refugee so that persons applying as refugees 
will not be considered ineligible because they are “firmly resettled.” 
We know of numerous instances of sponsors in Michigan who are 
eager to bring dependable, hard-working refugees who are relatives 
of persons previously admitted under the Displaced Persons Act, to 
join their families here. If these refugees have had sufficient energy 
to get jobs in Europe, they are denied visas under the Refugee Relief 
Act on the theory that they are firmly resettled. 

May I interject here that I am not sure, I have not been able to 
study closely enough any of the proposed amendments to know whether 
they touch this particular point. But I hope that it can be considered. 

Miss Guturipge. Yes, they do, Governor, in both bills. 

Governor Wi.LLiAMs. Very good. 

Miss Gururipce. And also in Senator Langer’s bill. Certain words 
have been deleted which no longer penalize a refugee for having ini- 
tiative. That is the effect of it. 

Governor WiLiiAMs. Senator Langer, I see you are way ahead of us 
here. Weare happy for that. 

2. A new definition of “escapee” and “expellee.” The present act 
requires that an escapee or expellee also be a refugee. Therefore, a 
person who will not qualify as a refugee is also barred under the 
clauses referring to escapee and expellee. 

If I understand correctly, this has been taken care of. 

3. Abolition of the requirement that a refugee be away from “his 
place of abode and unable to return thereto.” We have numerous cases 
of Greeks who are refugees from guerrilla warfare, whose land has 
been mined and is utterly worthless for agricultural purposes. Still, 
if they live in a house on this land, they are considered to be in their 
usual place of abode. Similarly, farmers from the Netherlands whose 
land was ruined by salt water have been ruled to be ineligible. 

I am advised that that also has been taken care of and that to us is 
an extremely important point. Our State of Michigan, as that map 
will show, is divided down the middle in such a way that on the west- 
ern side we have a very heavy Dutch population. I think it is as much 
almost as any State in the Union, and they are particularly interested 
in this as our Greek friends are. 

4. Abolition of the requirement that adjustment of status for refu- 
gees within the United States be limited to those who can shew lawful 


ai. 
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entry as a bona fide nonimmigrant. In Michigan, there are many 
Polish patriots of excellent character who deserted ships of Polish 
registry as the only way of escaping from an intolerable situation in 
Poland. ‘They should be eligible for adjustment of status but are not 
under existing law. 

"' I understand it, the bills also take care of this point. 

Waiver of passports. As President Eisenhower pointed out in his 
intel message to the Congress, “Obviously, people who have risked 
their lives to escape from totalitari ian nations often have no passports.’ 

~ I believe that provision is well taken care of. 

Abolition of the requirement that a refugee be able to prove by 
the testimony of witnesses every move that he had made during the 
past 2 years. A person who has just escaped from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain can furnish no such proof unless persons who know him intimately 
escaped at the same time. The provision for a 2-year history has 

caused innumerable delays in the administration of the present 
idea Relief Act. 

I know that the amendments take care of this, too. 

Provision for agency assurances over and above the assurances of 
individual sponsors. It is very difficult to get an individual sponsor to 
give a house and job to a refugee sight unseen. The voluntary agencies 
and the State commissions had much experience in getting blanket 
assurances during the Displaced Persons Act. We had no “difficulty 
whatsoever in Mic higan in finding jobs and in supplying housing when 
displaced persons arr rived in Mic higan. We feel contident that we shall 
be equally successful with refugees if agency assurances are permitted. 

Here, again, I am happy to note that the bills presented provide for 
this. 

8. Unused numbers in one category should be allocated to other cate- 
gories where there is need. Unused numbers should be used for family 
units. We have more adoptive parents than orphans and they should 
come in free ly. 

How this point, too, I believe, is well taken care of in the bills. 

). Administration of the act should be in the hands of a special 
signee or commissioner. ‘This is essentially a social welfare opera- 
tion and should be treated and staffed in that manner rather than as a 
police or security operation, although reasonable security screening 
is certainly in order. 

And here, again, the bills provide for this amendment. 

Let me say that I feel that I speak not for myself alone but for a 
great majority of Michigan citizens. This is something which we feel 
keenly. Our traditional open door is something we believe in and be- 
lieve in strongly. Incidentally, let me say this is not just a matter of 
theory with me. My children go to public schools with these children, 
not only the second and third generation Americans but the DP’s and 
Spanish-American born. They not only go to school with them but 
they play with them and bring them into our home. My wife and I 
beneve they will be not only better citizens but better human beings 
for 

W ce I say I feel that I speak for the great majority of the people 
of Michigan, I speak as one who has time and again visited every 
corner of our State, traveling the equivalent of three times around the 
world each year in ‘the confines of Michigan, and as one who has been 
close enough to the people to be four times elected. 
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In addition I can say many Michigan organizations are actually on 
record as favoring amendment of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and the Re fuge e Relief Act. The Michigan Commission on Dis- 
placed Persons and Refugees compiled the list I shall read. These 
are in favor of amendment : 


Michigan Committee on Immigration 

Michigan Commission on Displaced Persons and Refugees 
Immigration Service, Archdiocese of Detroit 

Detroit Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women 

Social Action Department, Detroit Council of Churches 
Jewish Community Council 

Michigan Division, National Lutheran Council 

Catholic Charities of the Diocese of Western Michigan 

Free Hungarian Reformed Church 

American Veterans of World War II, Department of Michigan 


That, of course, is more commonly known as AMVETS 


Catholic War Veterans of the U. S. A., Department of Michigan 
Jewish War Veterans, Department of Michigan 
UAW-CIO 
Wayne County Council, CIO 
International Institute of Metropolitan Detroit 
International Institute of Flint 
Nationality Department, United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit 
American Hellenic Educational Progressive Association 
Polish American Congress, Division of Michigan 
Central Citizens Committee 
United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Detroit Chapter 
Latvian Association in Detroit 
United Ukrainian American Relief Committee. Michigan Division 
Ukrainian Congress Committee, Michigan Section 
American Committee on Italian Migration, Michigan Division 
Polish Activities League 
Polish Aid Society—Harper Community House 
American Aid Society, Inc. 
Jewish Social Service Bureau 
3’nai B’rith, Greater Detroit Council 
Grand Rapids Committee on Displaced Persons 
Kalamazoo Committee on Displaced Persons 
Netherlands Pioneer and Historical Foundation, Holland, Mich. 
Society for the Relief of Germans for Prewar Poland 
Michigan Labor Committee for Human Rights 
Epirotie Society of Michigan 
Estonian Aid, Inc. 


This seems like a long list, but this list is far from complete, T am 
sure. 

Senator Lancer. Governor, you have got a lot of them here, but you 
missed one. 

Governor Wiiutams. What is that ? 

Senator Langer. The Ahepa Society. 

Governor WiiitaMs. Oh, ves, sir: I don’t think vou recognize it by 
its long name. That is the American Hellenic Educational Progres- 
sive Association. I don’t recognize that either, although I am a 
member. 

Senator Lancer. They sign it Ahepa. 

Governor Witu1AMs. That is the way most people recognize it. 


Senator Lancer. I did not want you to miss that, because they are 
a good outfit. 


Governor WitutAMs. They certainly are, sir. 
This list is far from complete, I am sure. I request permission to 
submit a more complete list after further canvass. I know, for ex- 
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ample, the State Democratic convention went on record as favoring 
these changes, and that shows, Miss Cassidy, that we have a nonparti- 
san displaced persons commission, because they forget to mention that. 

The Steuben Society, of which I am a member has made similar policy 
statements, so I am confident there are many more. 

Permit me to sum up my ideas in this manner. We have, for more 
than two centuries, provided an inspiration for every freedom-loving 
person throughout the world. To forsake this tradition, at a time 
when democracy faces its greatest threat in history, international com- 
munism, would indeed be foolhardy. 

And I would just like to add one thought. Let us remember and 
act on the words of the father of our country, George Washington, 
who said, and I quote: 


The bosom of America is open to receive not only the opulent and respectable 
stranger, but the oppressed and persecuted of all nations and religions. 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Jenner, I am indeed very grateful to you 
for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much, Governor, for coming all 
the way from Michigan to testify. We appreciate it very much. 

Senator Jenner. any questions 

Senator JENNER. I have no questions. 

Senator Lancer. Any questions, Miss Guthridge ? 

Miss Gururinvce. I have one question, Governor. You know by 
letter dated August 7, 1954, the President appealed to the various gov- 
ernors of the States for the creation of the governors’ committee. How 
active has your State been in that respect ? 

Governor Wititams. Mrs. Cassidy can answer that better than I 
can, I know. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FLORENCE G. CASSIDY, SECRETARY, MICHI- 
GAN COMMISSION ON DISPLACED PERSONS 


Mrs. Cassipy. I think the Governor certainly could answer it best 
of all, but if he would like me to speak, I would be glad to. 

In the first place the commission which Governor Williams ap- 
pointed to work on the Displaced Persons Act was never demobilized. 
it continued right on, and then, after the receipt of President Eisen- 
hower’s telegram to the governors, the Governor enlarged that com- 
mission to put on it representatives of persons interested in Italians 
who were embraced in the Refugee Relief Act, persons from the Neth- 
erlands embraced in that act, and other citizens. 

But he used the old commission as a nucleus group, and then en- 
larged it, and it is now called the Michigan Commission on Displaced 
Persons and Refugees, and it has been very active in acting as a chan- 
nel of information. 

Senator Lancer. Mrs. Cassidy, would you like to make some other 
comments on this bill? 

Mrs. Cassipy. I have nothing more to add, thank you, Senator. 

Miss Gururipce. We have found that the governor’s commission in 
the State of Maryland has been instrumental in obtaining over 600 
assurances in response to the President’s appeal, and I was ‘wondering 
if you would have any way of saying approximately how many have 
been gotten ? 

Mrs. Casstpy. It is our policy not to be in competition with our own 
members and with the National Catholic Welfare Conference, church 
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welfare service, and all of the Michigan locals of those great national 
agencies are represented on the commission. 

Therefore, when a sponsor who wishes to give assurances, we chan- 
nel those assurances through those agencies. If a sponsor is opposed 
to the division of social work on religious lines, and they can use 
united community services of metropolitan Detroit, which has been 
recognized by the administrator of the Refugee Relief Act, not only 
for metropolitan Detroit, but for the entire State of Michigan, and 
we have sent in some 700 assurances through that channel. 

It is hard to say how many we have sent in through the channels 
of the voluntary agencies, because there have been even more. The 
figures for Michigan as given to me by Mr. McLeod’s office yesterday 
were 1,898 assurances. 

Miss Gururinge. Thank you, Mrs. Cassidy. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much, Gove ror. 

Governor Wiuiiams. Thank you, sir, for recognizing the fact that 
Thad a good right arm here who could testify better than I. 

Senator Lancer. I have been Governor of my own State, and I know 
that sometimes you have these commissions. You have got a multi- 
tude of duties, and besides, you travel the equivalent of three times 
around the world in the State of Michigan each year. 

Governor WiiiiaMs. Thank you, Senator. I am very grateful 
indeed, and hope that your study has great success. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much, Governor. Call your next 
witness. 

Miss Gurnrince. Mr. Crete Anderson, representing the American 
Legion. 


STATEMENT OF CRETE ANDERSON, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION OF THE NATIONAL 
AMERICANISM COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MILES KENNEDY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMISSION; CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION; AND LEE R. PENNING- 
TON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL AMERICANISM COMMISSION 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman and Senator Jenner, my name is Miles 
Kennedy. I am director of the American Legion, Mr. Chairman. 

On behalf of our organization, I want to thank you for giving us an 
opportunity to appear before your committee in ‘connection W ‘ith the 
legislation now under consideration. 

While I personally do not intend to offer any testimony, I do have 
with me Mr. Crete Anderson, who is the chairman of our subcommittee 
on immigration and naturalization of our national Americanism 
commission. 

Mr. Anderson has done considerable work on legislation of this type 
over recent years, and he has with him a statement. 

I would like also, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, to have the 
record show that Mr. Anderson and myself are accompanied by Mr. 
Clarence H. Olson, assistant director of our organization, and by Mr. 
Lee R. Pennington, the director of our national Americanism com- 
mission. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, and Senator Jenner, I 
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would like to ask that you permit Mr. Anderson to proceed with his 


testimony. 


Senator Lancer. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
as the legislative director of our American Legion stated, my name 
is Crete Anderson. I am from Canton, Ohio. 

I am a businessman. I am not a member of the staff of the Ameri- 
can Legion. I have served for many years on the national American- 
ism commission and for a number of years in the subchairmanship 
our director mentioned. 

My statement is as follows, Mr. Chairman: 

In a statement of May 27, 1953, before the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, subcommittee on S. 1917, and other bills, Special Quota 
Immigration Visas, 83d Congress, the American Legion quoted from 
the Americanism Manual of the American Legion, page 41, as fol- 
lows: 

The American Legion has consistently opposed any great influx of immigrants 
and has insisted that immigration should be on such a moderate and regu- 
lated scale that immigrants may be readily absorbed into the lifestream of our 
country. The Legion has insisted that immigrants should not be admitted in 
such numbers that they would displace veterans from either employment or 
housing. Thirty years ago it supported the National Origins Quota Act of 1924 
and, more recently, Public Law 414, 82d Congress, commonly known as the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, which set a quota for immigration from the respective coun- 
tries, based on a selective and restrictive system (in proportion to the number 
of United States citizens, who themselves or through their ancestors originated 
in the respective countries). The Legion has vigorously opposed exceptions to 
this quota system, except (1) as they applied to honorably discharged wartime 
veterans of the United States Armed Forces, their wives or immediate de- 
pendents and except (2) emergency admission of 400,000 displaced persons and 
German ethnics as the United States fair share of this humanitarian task— 
which the American Legion supports. 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 authorized the issuance of special 
nonquota immigration visas over a 3-year period to 186,000 refu- 
gees and 4,000 “orphi ins. A Senate-House Conference compromise 
added 19,000 immigrant visas to nonrefugee Italian, Greek, or Neth- 
erlands nationals. The Act also provided for adjustment of status to 
permanent residence of a maximum of 5,000 refugees who had been 
lawfully admitted temporarily. These categories total 214,000, 

On August 31, 1954, the Refugee Relief Act was amended to the 
effect that allotments of visas to certain groups “shall be available 
bilaterally within each of the three ethnic groups.” Under this amend- 
ment the nonrefugee nationals within each ethnic group could use 
the visas origins lly allocated to refugees. This amendment to the act 
increased the number of visas potenti: lly available to nonrefugees 
from 19,000 to 94,000, thus changing the original purpose of the act 
from one of refugee relief to approximately a 50 percent Refugee Re- 
lief Act and 50 percent General Immigration Act. 

The bills under consideration by this committee (S. 1794) and, I 
assume—— 

Senator Lancer. That is correct. 

Mr. Anperson. And, Mr. Chairman, I assume the purpose of such 
drastic alterations in the already amended act as to make the intent 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, originally a law for the relief of 
refugees, expellees, and esc apees, practically unidentifiable. 

Proposed amendments in 8S. 1794 and/or S. 2113 are, in part, as 
follows: 
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(1) The pooling of unused visas. Senate Report No. 629, 83d Con- 
gress, lst session, states 1n part: 


The committee wishes to emphasize, however, that the overall quota stated in 
the bill— 


and that bill is the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 


is an upper limit and is not intended as a mandate to those who will have the 
responsibility of administering the act requiring them to achieve the number de- 
clared by the Congress to be maximum. 

It is specifically stated by the committee that none of the safeguards provided 
in this legislation and in the Immigration and Nationality Act are to be sacri- 
ficed or compromised in the slightest degree in the interest of moving people for 
the sake of fulfilling quotas or allotments. 





House Report No. 1069, 83d Congress, 1st session, also states, in part: 


The conferees desire further to stress that this legislation constitutes in no way 
a mandate to issue, within the prescribed period of time, the full number of visas 
allocated under this legislation. These are, in each case, maximum limitations, 
not quotas to be filled. It is to be clearly understood that this bill offers oppor- 
tunities to enter the United States to a certain number of eligible aliens but that 
no special effort should be made to evade any of the provisions of this act or the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in order to bring in such number of any 
number. 

Both bills under consideration propose the pooling of unused quotas. 

The proposal to use unused visa numbers for the relief of orphans 
under 12 years of age would find no objection in the American Legion 
if done following proper adoption procedures. The present act is 10 
years, but we would not object to raising it to 12. We find no ob- 
jection in the American Legion if done under proper adoption pro- 
cedures. 

The American Legion suggests that here is a field of opportunity for 
the welfare organizations operating internationally to perform hu- 
manitarian services. Such an intensified program would strike a re- 
sponsive chord, not only in the hearts of 3 million Legionaires, but in 
the hearts of the 1 million members of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
which has a long and laudable experience in the field of child welfare. 
The fact that 4,000 numbers in the act are available for orphans and 
that only 713 applications have been filed to date would indicate a 
lack of attention to this commendable portion of the act, for here no 
security screening or other delaying factors are involved. 

The bill S. 1794 proposes an extension of the operative effect of the 
act until December 31, 1960. 

In respect to this proposal, and again quoting from Senate Report 
No. 629, 83d Congress, 1st session, this positive intention is expressed : 

The committee further states that if on the expiration date of this legislation 
the maximum number of visas authorized to be issued has not in fact been issued, 
the committee will not be disposed to entertain petitions for further extensions 
of time in order to utilize any visa numbers which they have not been used by 
the expiration date provided for in the legislation. 

The practical effect of pooling the unued visa numbers would be 
to transfer a still greater percentages of the visas available from the 
refugee categories to the nonrefugee national categories. 

This, together with other proposed amendments, would mean that 
the Refugee Relief Act would be predominately a general immigra- 
tion act for nations and displaced persons who, since 1939, have been 
firmly resettled. 
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These proposals in the opinion of the American Legion, constitute 
a flagrant intrusion on the Immigration and Nationality Act and would 

create dangerous precedents leading to the destruction of established 
quota limitations and the national origins quota system. 

(2) The American Legion strongly opposes the proposals for blan- 
ket assurances. The Refugee Relief Act requires, in most categories 
of cases, that there be an assurance by a citizen or citizens of the U *nited 
States that the applicant, if admitted into the United States, will have 
suitable employment and housing without displaci ing some other per- 
son from employment or housing. Section 7 (a) specifically states: 

Blanket assurances, or assurances not submitted by a responsible individual 
citizen or citizens, shall not be considered as satisfying the requirements of this 
section. 

Both bills propose elimination of the prohibition against blanket 
assurances. 

The provision against blanket assurances contained in the act stems 
from the experience in the administration of the Displaced Persons 
Act in which nationality and relief organizations gave wholesale as- 
surances without any specific jobs or housing available. As a result, 
— of displaced persons were moved into areas where no jobs 

r housing were available or where they displaced American citizens 
fen jobs and housing. It should be noted that the prohibition against 
blanket assurances does not preclude the processing of the assurances 
by nationality and relief organizations, but only requires individual 
sponsorship by a citizen or citizens. 

(3) The American Legion opposes repeal of the so-called 2-year 
history provisions in the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

Both bills under consideration, 5. 1794 and S. 2113, proposed out- 
right repeal of this provision. 

Subsection (d) of section II of the act reads as follows: 

(d) No person shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless complete information shall be available regarding the his- 
tory of such person covering a period of at least two years immediately preced- 
ing his application for a visa: Provided, That this provision may be waived on 
the recommendation of the Secretaries of State and Defense when determined 
by them to be in the national interest. 

Under the Displaced Persons Act a “calculated risk theory” was 
evolved whereby displaced persons were brought into the United 
States without first securing the security reports. It was subsequently 
revealed that approximately 1,200 displaced persons who were ad- 
mitted into the United States had warrants of arrest for deportation 
outstanding against them for fraud, or criminal, or subversive activi- 
ties. How many additional persons have avoided apprehension or 
detection is, of course, unknown. 

Investigative officers and agencies have urged the retention of the 
“2-vear history” provision in the act. The American Legion, likewise, 
urges its retention. Congressman Francis Walter, Pennsylvania, on 
his return from a recent trip to Europe, stated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives that a colonel in charge of counter-intelli- 
gence in Berlin told him he was disturbed by the report that an effort 
was to be made to repeal the “2-year history” provision. He said: 

“Congressman, do not let that happen. If it is possible that a change 
is made, c hange it to 5 years.” 
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(4) The American Legion is opposed to the lowering of health 
standards, as set forth in section 212 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, to permit admission of persons afllicted with tuber- 
culosis. 

The American Legion believes that the recent speeding up of the 
refugee relief program as stated by Chairman Langer on the floor of 
the Senate the day before the President’s message, indicates that satis- 
factory objectives will be attained under the framework of the present 
act and, therefore, strongly opposes the lowering of standards and 
safeguards as proposed in the bills under consideration by this sub- 
committee. 

That is the conclusion of my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

We also oppose matters of the adjustment of status and the creation 
of an administrator for refugees. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you, Mr. Anderson, very much. 

Any questions, Senator Jenner ? 

Senator JENNER. No; I have no questions. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge ? 

Miss Gururince. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you for your consideration. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you for your trouble in coming up. It was 
mighty good of you to do it. 

Call your next witness, Miss Guthridge. 


ee Gurnerivge. Mr. David Carliner of the American Veterans 
Committee. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID CARLINER, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
VETERANS COMMITTEE, ACCOMPANIED BY ANDREW E. RICE, 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN VETERANS COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. Caruiner. Mr. Chairman, my name is David Carliner. I am 
representing the American Veterans Committee. 

I would like to say first that we greatly appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before this committee to express our views on the proposed 
legislation, and we are particularly appreciative of the expeditious 
way in which this committee is handling the proposed legislation, and 
we have every confidence that a bill w ill be reported out to the Senate 
well in time before the adjournment of the Senate this year so that 
it can be acted upon by the House of Representatives. 

At the outset I should like to state with regard to the testimony 
just given by the representative of the American Legion that we find 
it ironic that our brother organization, the American Legion, finds it 
necessary to oppose the liber ralization of the Refugee Act and of the 
relaxation and liberalization of the immigration “laws generally in 
the name of protecting the rights of veterans to employment and of 
their rights, of course, to housing. 

Because if there is any program that the American Legion since 
its inception has been identified with in the public minds, it is that 
of supporting measures to assist and promote the national defense 
and preparedness of the United States. 

If the veterans’ spokesman who opposed the relaxation of the 
Refugee Relief Act and who opposed any increased immigration to 
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the United States would review the data published by the Selective 
Service System, and if they would review the population figures of 
the census, they would find that the United States is in great need of 
manpower, particularly in the military-age groups. 

The Director of the Selective Service Administration has reported 
that in 1955 we have 200,000 less men coming into the military-age 
groups than we did in 1940. 

The population figures indicated that the proportion of older aged 
peoples of the United States, and this fact is well known, is increasing, 
that the proportion of people within the age groups of 15 to 29 and 
within the age groups of 21 to 44 is declining in our population. 

And they indicate further that the number of men in our population 
is decreasing. For the first time in our history we have an excess of 
women in the United States to men. 

I shall discuss this further in my statement, but I think at the out- 
set that veterans’ organizations, particularly the organization of the 
American Legion, has devoted a good part of its activity to the inter- 
est of ni itional preparedness and defense, and we of the American 
Veterans’ Committee salute them for what ‘they have done in the past. 

We believe that they would be well advised to review their position 
on immigration, to analyze it in terms of our national interests for 
self-defense, our national defense, and if they do that, I am confident 
that if they approach this problem objectiv ely and without prejudice, 
they will reverse their policy. The more so since the history in recent 
years has not demonstrated that the veterans of the United States 
need any special protection to secure their jobs or housing. 

I think that their statement indicates, and this is also ironic in view 
of the conception of the American Legion, a lack of faith. And I 
repeat that, a lack of faith in the ability of the private-enterprise sys- 
tem of the United States to supply jobs and housing for our people. 

[ believe that it is obvious, it is manifest that we have been able to 
produce housing and we have been able to supply jobs for all of our 
people, not alone veterans. 

I believe that even if we have an increase in immigration, our 
economic system will continue to be able to provide both jobs and 
housing not only for veterans, but for all the people of the United 
States. 

Miss Gururiwweér. You have reference to the veterans’ preference 
laws, do you not, when you say that veterans are able to hold their 
own ine ompetition with other citizens ? 

Mr. Caruiner. That is true, but I do not believe that the veterans’ 
preference laws, though they have facilitated and they have secured 
the employment of veterans in the Federal civil service and under the 
GI bill or rights they secured reemployment rights for veterans in 
the larger framework—— 

Senator Jenner. And housing. 

Mr. Caruiner. And housing also, thank you, Senator. In the larger 
framework of our life, the veterans haven’t been primarily dependent 
on those veterans’ preference laws but they have been primarily 
dependent on a full economy and on the increasing production of the 
United States which has turned out millions upon ‘millions of housing 
units and has been able to keep the United States economy on full 
production, more or less full employment level. 
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Miss Gururiper. You say they haven’t been dependent on them, 
but almost without exception they have taken advantage of them, is 
that not right? 

Mr. Carurnmr. Yes, that is true. I believe they have been useful 
and I believe that they are necessary, but I don’t believe that in terms 
of a larger picture they are the sole factors which have made for the 
employment of veterans and for their housing. 

The fact is that we have been able to produce enough housing, we 
have been able to have enough jobs to keep most of the people of the 
United States at work. I don’t know what the current figures are, but 
I understand that the labor force is nearly all employed, with the 
exception of a few areas, such as coal mining and certain other dis- 
turbed industries. 

The American Veterans Committee (AVC) welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee in support of the proposals 
to amend the Refugee Relief Act. Nearly 2 years with the present 
act have made it clear that the recommendations of President Eisen- 
hower, which are now embodied in Senator Watkins’ bill and Senator 
Lehman and in addition I would like to interpolate the recommenda- 
tions I am sure of Senator Langer’s bill, although I have not yet had 
the opportunity to read it, that recommendations of each of these bills 
are necessary in order to undo something which Congress should not 
have done in the first place. 

We therefore endorse both the specific proposals set forth in S. 1794, 
and S. 2113 as well as the recommendations made by the President as 
far as they go, as well as the proposals of Senator Langer, so far as 
they go. 

We believe that the two sets of proposals should be combined and the 
more liberal recommendation in each case should be enacted. We 
especially endorse the provision in Senator Lehman’s bill which estab- 
lishes an Office of the Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act. Only 
two comments need be made about the present arrangement to justify 
Senator Lehman’s proposal. First, is that the legislative history of 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 indicates a deliberate purpose on the 
part of the anti-immigration bloc in Congress, which unfortunately 
exists, to place the administration of the program in the hands of 
people unsympathetic to the overall purpose of refugees relief. Sec- 
ond, is that the performance of the Administrator in the nearly 2 years 
of the operation of the program demonstrates that the confidence 
reposed in him by the antialiens was amply justified. 

But we shall not direct our testimony primarily to the specific tech- 
nical amendatory legislation which is before the committee. While 
this legislation is necessary so far as it goes, a far more fundamental 
approach is needed. The public debate over the question of the immi- 
gration policy of the United States—and the statements of certain of 
the strategically placed congressional spokesmen on the issue—estab- 
lish that the controversy is not over such issues as what constitutes : 
proper definition of expellee or refugee,. or whether there should be a 
2-year history of each immigrant or none, or a 5-year history or 
whether there should be 209,000 refugees admitted or 224,000. The 
issue is much more fundamental. It is whether the United States 
shall be open to more than a trickle of immigrants. 

There are two criteria against which we can measure the present 
immigration and refugee legislation. One, in the words of President 
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Eisenhower when he signed the Refugee Relief Act in August 1953, 
is whether it fulfills “America’s concern for the homeless, the perse- 
cuted, and the less fortunate of other lands.” The other, and it is 

one with which we are all concerned, is whether our present immigra- 
tion policy is based on the needs of the United States. 

On either ground the existing legislation governing the admission 
of refugees and controlling immigration generally has failed. 

Those who are opposed to more than the most limited immigration 
to the United States are not concerned with the first criterion. The 
beseeching words of Jefferson—*‘shall we refuse hospitality * * * to 
unhappy fugitives from distress’—are met with disdam. The des- 
perate need for new lives for countless thousands of homeless refugees 
in the heart of Europe, in Southeast Asia, for displaced Italians in 
Trieste, and Arabs in the Middle East, for the victims of disaster in 
eo e, for the washed out farmers of the Netherlands—is dismissed 
by the simple sentence, uttered on the floor of the House by one of its 
leading immigration authorities, “I do not think these people are the 
kind of people our ancestors were.” 

We cannot find in our heart any reply to this kind of statement. 
The response has been made by the broadest cross section of the Ameri- 
can people. Not alone have both presidential candidates in the last 
election repudiated the xenophobia which this statement typifies, but 
spokesmen of the most responsible organizations of the American 
people have condemned it. One need only review the exhaustive hear- 
ings before the President’s Commission on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization to read the most generous expressions of the American 
people in statements from the leaders of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish religions, from both of the major labor organizations in the 
United States, from many of the veterans’ organizations such as the 
Disabled American Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Amvets, 
the Catholic and Jewish War Veterans, and from many of the women’s 
organizations. Although the opinions of many of these groups varied 
widely, the consensus, the President’s Commission reported, was con- 
tained in a statement of a leading Protestant official who stated that 
the present immigration law “is an affront to the conscience of the 
American people.” 

We appeal to the conscience of Congress. 

But we shall direct our arguments to what is, of course, the primary 
consideration of Congress—whether our policy toward immigration 
generally and toward the admission of refugees is based upon the 
needs of the United States. 

The stark fact is that a prosperous American economy needs more 
people. The testimony before the President’s Commission on Immi- 
eration and Naturalization of Louis Bean, who is noted not only for 
his political forecasting but as an economist, graphically illustrates 
the effect of the post-World War I immigration restrictions upon 
our economy : 

The immigration restrictions of the past 25 years, both legal and economic, 
have retarded the economic growth of this peda Our growth in resources, 
income, and wealth has been great, but it would have been even greater. 

We would today have 16 to 17 million more people in this country, or 11 percent 
more persons in the labor force producing— 
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and this is what is important, we believe— 


at least $35 billion more of national — nearly $30 billion more of national 
income, $15 billion more in wages, and $3 billion more in farm cash income. 
New England would have a national market for its new, as well as its long 
established, industries, 11 percent greater than at present. The South would 
have an even greater outlet for the products it seeks to market in the Northern 
and Western States, and the Middle Western States would be sharing more fully 
in the economic growth of the country than it is now doing, in view of its lagging 
population trend. Furthermore, instead of 4 million businesses in operation 
today we would have another 500,000 firms, both big and little, in manufacturing, 
construction, wholesale and retail trade, services, and finance. Had legal and 
economic immigration restrictions not held our population growth down, we 
would have had more manpower and even greater industrial capacity with which 
to wage World War II, and to the extent this would have shortened the dura- 
tion of the war, it would have cut down on casualties, kept the money cost of 
the war down, and left us with a smaller national debt. 


We are cognizant that the philosophy underlying Mr, Bean’s analy- 
sis is based upon the belief that the economy of the United States is 
an expanding one, rather than the belief, fashionable in the thirties, 
that ours was a mature economy. Economists today, for reasons that 
are self-evident, have rejected the notion that our economy is stagnant 
and incapable of further growth. 

Fortunately for the prosperity of our country, American business 
has not been dominated by a belief in a static economy. It has made 
the financial and economic decisions necessary to enlarge its produc- 
tive facilities and to expand the development of natural resources. 
But not so for our population. As former President Truman stated 
in his message vetoing the McCarran-Walter Act: 

In no other realm of our national life are we so hampered and stultiffed by 
the dead hand of the past as we are in this field of immigration. We do not limit 
our cities to their 1920 boundaries—we do not hold our corporations to thetr 
1920 capitalizations—we welcome progress and change to meet changing condi- 
tions in every sphere of life except immigration. 

We believe, therefore, that as the notion of a mature American 
economy has been discarded in the making of other policies affecting 
our country, so it should be discarded in formulating our immigration 
policy. T he drafting of the present amendments to the Refugee Relief 
Act is as good a place » to begin as any. 

Apart ‘from these gel neral conside ‘ations, because of the structure 
of our population, because of the immediate needs for our national 
security, and because of current labor shortages in many areas of activ- 
ity, the United States needs more manpower. 

We begin with certain basic facts. First is that the American people 
are getting older. Our increasing longevity, our declining birth rate, 
except for the exceptional years during and following World War II, 
and the restrictions on immigration have combined to increase the pro- 
portion of our people over 45 and to decrease the proportion in the 
most productive age span between 20 and 45. Normal immigration, of 
course, is heavily concentrated in the young adult ages. Prior to 
immigration restrictions, which in addition to curtailing the volume 
of immigration imposed preferences which made for older i immigrants, 
over three-fourths of our immigrants were in the highly productive 
age group between 16 and 44 years of age. 

Dr. Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, has reported— 
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that in the next few years, the United States will have a deficit of young men 
and women chiefly as a result of the low birth rate in the depression decade of 
1930440. Without more immigration only 20 percent of the United States popu- 
lation in 1955, and Dr. Clague’s testimony was given in 1952, will be in the ages 
of 15-29. The crucial age group for military service, the people in the bracket 
of 18—24, is declining and will be declining during the next few years. The number 
of men annually reaching the military age of 18 is now 200,000 less than in 1940. 

These facts, Dr. Clague has said, emphasize what should be obvious 
to all—and, we add, especially to those organizations which make a 
profession of their patriotism—that in comparison with the countries 
within the Soviet orbit, our greatest relative shortage is in manpower 
resources. Our national self-interest requires, Dr. Clague stated and 
we concur emphatically, that every consideration of our situation, 
including immigration policies, recognize this paramount fact. 

The second fact of our population | structure is that we have more 
women than men. Until 1944, the United States always had more men 
than women. By 1950, for every hundred women there were only 98 
men. The undersupply of men to women has its greatest impact in the 
marriageable age group 20-44. There are slightly more than 1 mil- 
lion excess women in relation tomen. Nine hundred thousand are con- 
centrated in the marriageable age group. ‘The social effects of this 
disparity need no comment. What should be noted is that immigra- 
tion played an important part in maintaining a numerical superiority 
of men over women; immigration restrictions have been responsible 
for the shift. 

The third fact is the shortage of manpower in certain segments of 
our economy. The Department of Agriculture has reported farm labor 
shortages in dairy, livestock, poultry, — ve and other types 
of farming. In addition, there are many areas of labor shortages in 
nonagricultural pursuits, notably in the ruditionally low-wage service 
industries. 

We offer, in summation, the conclusion of Dr. Frank W. Notestein, 
who is well known, of course, to the committee as one of America’s fore- 
most students of population problems and is the director of the office 
of population research at Princeton University : 

Within the scope of a reasonably small immigration—one of the general order 
of 5 million within 10 years—it is possible that a program might be designed 
that would work to our own advantage as well as to the advantage of selected 
regions of origin. The rapid current increases of our total population, the high 
level of civilian economic activity, and the large demands of the Armed Forces 
are all creating strains in the economy. At the same time the short birth classes 
of the depression years are cutting the rates of growth of our labor force. A 
considerable immigration of young workers, particularly in the next 2 or 3 
years, could assist in relieving these strains. It would help even cut the dip 
in our age distribution and tend to minimize the chance of a secondary shrinkage 
of our parental stocks a generation hence. 

It is noteworthy that Dr. Notestein, who like all of us is opposed 
to immigration in such numbers that it would jeopardize our standards 
of living, favors an annual rate of immigration of 500,000. This is 
about three times the average annual rate of immigration since World 
War II, even with the augmented immigration permitted under the 
Displaced Persons Act. 

One final word should be said about the controversial national 
origins quota system which is built into our immigration laws. In 
view of the need for more manpower in the United States, the quota 
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system is not merely offensive to our traditions, it is self-defeating as 
a method of facilitating immigration. The fact that the favored 
countries of northwestern Europe have not consumed their quotas 
needs no restatement. Even were emigrants to come from those 
countries, it has been pointed out that it would be disadvantageous for 
Western Europe because, except for Germany and the Netherlands, 
they, like the United States, are experiencing a shortage of young 
workers. In order for our national need for immigration to be 
achieved, therefore, it is necessary that the national origins quota be 
changed to permit immigration from those countries which have a 
surplus sonia aie. 

With that in mind we particularly endorse the proposals which 
permit the pooling of unused quotas. 

For these reasons, the American Veterans Committee endorses every 
amendment to the Refugee Relief Act which will have the effect of 
promoting further immigration to the United States. 

Senator Lancer. Any questions, Senator Jenner / 

Senator JENNER. No questions. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge ? 

Miss GuTHriIpGE. No questions. 

Senator Lancer. 1 want to thank you very much for your very 
thorough analysis of the situation. 

Mr. Carurner. | wish to thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, might I have a word, please. I ap- 
preciate the fact it is most unusual for a witness to ask to be heard 
again once he has been given an opportunity to be heard before the 
committee. 

In my capacity as American Legion legislative director, I cannot 
let go unchallenged some of these sarcastic statements made by the 
preceding witness. 

Senator Lancer. I will tell you this. What is sarcastic about it / 
When a man comes before this committee we want him to speak freely 
and openly. That goes for this gentleman as well as the American 
Legion. When a man comes in here, he talks freely. He needs not 
be afraid of anybody—anyone on this committee or any organization. 

Senator Jenner. But I still think these gentlemen ought to be en- 
titled to explain their position. 

Senator Lancer. We are delighted to have you explain your posi- 
tion, but we don’t want any controversy here, any personalities. We 
will be delighted to hear anything you have to say either in refutation 
or in explanation of what the gentleman said. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would be the last one, Mr. Chairman, and our or- 
ganization would be the last one to impugn anybody’s freedom of 
speech. We had nothing along that line. 

All I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, our organization was chartered 
by act of Congress on September 16, 1919. “We have complied with 
all the rules and regulations and our membership is open to inspection. 
If you wish me to, I can put it in. 

I do not know what the membership is of the organization which 
the gentleman represents. I do not know, although I do not think the 
organization has been chartered by act of Congress. 

Our organization has never made it a point to criticize or speak dis- 
paragingly of any other organization. We respect the fact that they 
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have a right to their vews, but I do not think it is in good taste for an 
organization to use that type of language against another. 

That is why I crave your indulgence to make that statement, and 
if you wish me to, I will put our membership records in the record. 
If you do not think it is necessary, I shall refrain from doing so. 

I appreciate your giving me this opportunity, and I don’t want you 
to get the impression, Mr. “Chairman or Senator Jenner, we are trying 
to cut down anybody on their freedom of speech. ‘There is no such 
thought, but I think the gentleman went a little bit too far in his 
statement, and I in good conscience could not let it go unchallenged. 
That is all I wish to have stated on the record. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, may I have a word, please / 

Senator JENNER. Surely. 

Mr. Anperson. I particularly wasn't too fond of the statement the 
ventleman of the AVC made, and I suggest probably his other member 
might be here with him, when he refers to the prejudice of the Ameri- 

can Legion and our position on immigraiton. 

I confined my remarks, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, to the issue before this committee which is certain changes in the 
Refugee Relief Act. I stuck diligently to that subject, I be lieve. 

If the gentleman of the AVC read my statement, I said that we had 

approved. the admission of 400,000 DP’s into the United States. We 
have never been anti-immigration. We only insist that immigration 
come into the United States in an orderly, restrictive, and absorbable 
manner 

He has the r ight to his opinion, we have the right to ours. Ours is 
that there are certain dangers in the lowering of the gates and the bars 
and the safeguards in this. 

When he says that our organization operates from a premise of 
prejudice, he impugns the distinguished gentleman from Senator 
Langer’s State, Bill Stern of the Jewish faith. 

If anyone in the United States can tell me that Bill Stern, who has 

sat on our national executive committee for twenty-some-odd years, is a 
prejudiced man, and they run the American Legion, men of Bill Stern’s 
type, there is no prejudice on the part of the American Legion. 

Senator Langer. One of the best and most typical citizens in the 
entire United States is Bill Stern of North Dakota. 

Mr. Anperson. You can say that again, sir. I agree with you fully. 

Senator Lancer. In view of what you said, I want to ask the gen- 
tleman some questions. How many members have you in your organ- 
ization ? 

Mr. Carutner. I am an attorney in Washington, D. C., and I have 
been asked to appear in behalf of the American Veterans Committee. 
Mr. Rice could tell you how many members the organization has. 

Mr. Rice. Senator Langer, I am the executive director of the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee. We have about 5,000 members, sir. 

Mr. Carutner. Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to state very 
simply that there is no intent on my part to be sarcastic to the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Ever ything that I stated, and I believe that my statement will speak 
for itself, was intended without any sarcasm whatever, and I would 
be the first to acknowledge that the American Legion is free from 
prejudice with respect to any members of national origins or any 
national minority group in the United States. 
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If I used the word “prejudice” in my statement, it was an extempo- 
raneous introductory remark that I made. I believe I stated that if 
the Legion will review its policy on immigration objectively and with- 
out prejudice, in that sense my statement could possibly be miscon- 
strued. 

I mean only without prejudice to its previously adopted position 
and not in any way to suggest that the American Legion has any 
prejudices with regard to any national minorities of the United States, 
because I know that the Legion includes within its large membership 
many members of various national origin groups, and I know that 
in their leadership they have people of those groups. 

Senator Lancer. Talking about leadership, they had Mr. Stander 
from North Dakota, the National Commander, one of the finest, 
squarest individuals of the entire United States. 

Mr. Anperson. President of the Export-Import Bank now. This 
committee is too busy to debate it now. 

Senator Jenner. Here is an analysis, Mr. Chairman, of these bills 
that has come to my attention. I would like to have it put into the 
record and made a part of our record. 

Senator Lancer. Surely. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 


On April 25, 1955, the bill (S. 1794) was introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senators Lehman, Humphrey, Douglas, and Kefauver to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. In a message dated May 27, 1955, the President urged upon 
the Congress 10 amendments to the act. On May 31, 1955; the bill (S. 2113), 
embodying essentially the amendments urged by the President, was introduced 
in the Senate by Senators Watkins, Ives, Duff, and Case of New Jersey. In order 
to appraise properly these proposed amendments it is necessary to review briefly 
the background and principal provisions of the act. 


I, REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 


The Refugee Relief Act, enacted in 1953, authorized the issuance of special 
nonquota immigration visas over a 3-year period to 186,000 refugees and 4,000 
orphans. A Senate-House conference compromise added provisions for 19,000 
immigrant visas to nonrefugee Italian, Greek, or Netherlands nationals who are 
relatives of citizens of the United States. In addition, the act provided for the 
adjustment of status to permanent residence of a maximum of 5,000 refugees 
who had been lawfully admitted temporarily. 

1. Allocation of visas 


The allocations of visas provided by the original act are as follows: 
CVGYENRT: CRDCUNGCS «ooo cee ess. 


a a pa te 55,000 
Escapees in Western Germany, Berlin, and Austria___________________ 35,000 
SCONCE AES LUPE WP CUM RTE I ah sas ss sas hala earls concn CS sas ce ee 10,000 
SOMMER a na 508 Ga A ee 2,000 
RUNG SONOS 5 set, a tee et es ee sire 45,000 
DALIAN OMT ATURE: MRTIONNIE icc ie eo es a 15,000 
RI I cents cic a Rai Ns Ae ee nee 15,000 
SPREE MONTERO ROG TCO Sse icici een een ee ee es 2,000 
Pearce mania Wernher es ee oe ee 15,000 
Pethoviahts Dengeluves naetionell¥ s+ es a ell 2,000 
car ast reragees: (nonsAwew) vac ss oe eek ee ee 2,000 


Bae Runt PeERgCrs: (ARIA ioe eee Be 3,000 


Chinese (passports endorsed by National Government) _____________ | 2,000 
Arab refugees 





pee ase sada ech eh tapes dicianda cco atainecceddeaie thee 2,000 
I ia esti ad ae ee ee ee a Seek 4,000 
Adjustments .of refagee: statutc.ccunkecegs os coo ens be ety 5,000 

OWE sets pie cree brea as cee eee 214,000 
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2. History of security and public interest safeguards 

The act contains several security and public interest safeguards which were 
based not only on a study by a Senate subcommittee which had just completed 
an intensive investigation of the subject matter in Europe (S. Rept. No. 
522, 83d Cong., Ist sess., Escapees and Refugees in Western Europe), but also 
on experience with the administration of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 
which embraced 415,744 aliens, plus an indeterminate number who were allotted 
50 percent of the nonpreference portion of certain quotas for 5 years. 

During 1949 and 1950 a special subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary conducted an intensive investigation of the administration of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948. (Displaced Persons, hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Amendments to the Displaced Persons Act, Slist Cong., Ist and 
2d sess.) The voluminous hearings revealed a complete breakdown in the ad- 
ministration of the law. 

Almanza Trippe, who was in charge of the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service detailed in Europe, estimated in his testimony before 
the special subcommittee that approximately one-third of the aliens who were 
gaining admission in the United States under the displaced persons program 
were, in fact, ineligible. Wholesale fraud was revealed to exist in documentation. 

As a result of the foregoing, the Senate Judiciary Committee recommended, 
and the Congress enacted, amendments designed to strengthen the administra- 
tion of the law and the committee in its report stated that it was “deeply con- 
cerned over the evidence of laxity in the administration” of the law. (S. Rept. 
No. 1237, Sist Cong., 2d sess.) 

The security and public interest safeguards of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
are considered specifically in this memorandum in connection with the proposed 
amendments which would repeal them. 

8. Reallocation of visas, the 1954 amendments 

On August 31, 1954, a little over a year after original passage, the Refugee 
Relief Act was amended. The principal amendment provided that the allot- 
ments of visas to certain groups “shall be available bilaterally within each of 
the three ethnic groups.” Thus, although the original Refugee Relief Act au- 
thorized visas for 45,000 Italian refugees and 15,000 Italian nonrefugee nationals, 
15,000 Greek refugees and 2,000 Greek nonrefugee nationals, 15,000 Nether- 
lands refugees and 2,000 Netherlands nonrefugee nationals, under the amend- 
ment the nonrefugee nationals within each ethnic group could use the visas 
originally allocated to refugeees. In other words, the num) r of visas potentially 
available to nonrefugee nationals of Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands was in- 
creased by the amendment from 19,000 to 94,000. The practical effect of the 
amendment was to make the Refugee Relief Act approximately a 50 percent 
Refugee Relief Act and approximately a 50 percent General Immigration Act. 


j. Visas issued ; reasons for lag 


Although the Refugee Relief Act was approved on August 7, 19538, as of May 13, 
1955, only 29,397 visas were issued under the act, as follows: 


SOS ccna es wlitececcacavecae _ 18,490] Great Britain________ pnt aae 85 
GrOGtGs occ... ; sistas aidiaisisacls. |” agg SRE eS ra Kae le Cees 210 
Netherlands oh re ae Se Fe Hs ac licetanii nen ewee 620 
PUIG i a tee cece eee ad” a eae Sper ie 6: 
SU a3, ger 2) ee aa 
France___ = 124. ca ckee 109 Es xcalsinncuke eae 


(Notre.—No breakdown is available as between refugees and nonrefugee 
nationals. ) 


The chief reasons for the relatively small number of visas are: (1) The time 
lag necessary to recruit and train screening personnel; (2) the difficulty of pro- 
curing complete information on refugees; and (3) the lack of refugee applicants 
due to increasing employment opportunities in Western Europe. 

During the congressional hearings on the Refugee Relief Act, intelligence 
officers estimated that it would take at least 2 years to recruit, train, and establish 
the necessary security officers to perform the screening operations required 
under the act. 

The following excerpt from the report of the Senate subcommittee which in- 
vestigated the subject matter in Europe (exhibit A) and an article from the 
Washington Evening Star, dated September 11, 1953 (exhibit B), indicate not 
only the problem of screening refugees but also the potential danger of the refugee 
program to the security of the United States. 
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Exnisit A 
[S. Rept. No. 522, 83d Cong., 1st sess. ] 
ESCAPEES AND REFUGEES IN WESTERN EUROPE 


The opinion was expressed by our intelligence officers that at least 40 percent 
of the refugees from the Soviet (not including the Eastern Zone of Germany) and 
the satellite countries have subversive or criminal backgrounds. It was explained 
that our counterintelligence forces have access to the residents of Camp Valka 
for purposes of conducting security screenings, and they have been carrying on 
such activities at Camp Valka since 1949 for the purpose of screening refugees 
reported as foreign agents and Communist sympathizers. Screening activities 
are also carried on under the alien enlistment program for potential immigration 
to the United States and for employment in United States agencies abroad. It 
was stated that it is not possible to perform an effective check on the prior activi- 
ties of the refugees behind the Iron Curtain. 

As a result of the security screening activities by our forces at Camp Valka, 
there have been eight convictions on charges of espionage. In addition, 40 
persons have been identified as foreign, Soviet, and Soviet-satellite intelligence 
agents. These 40 agents were not prosecuted for reasons such as the following: 
The persons adinitted they were agents before they were able to complete their 
mission ; the agent returned before apprehension could be effected ; there was in 
sufficient evidence for conviction; the agent departed from Camp Valka for des- 
tinations outside the United States zone of occupation before the case was closed : 
or the agent disappeared from Camp Valka. In the course of such screenings, 35 
former members of the Communist Party in their countries of origin have been 
detected. The situation at Camp Valka was stated to be typical of other camps 
in Germany. 

ExHIBIT B 


The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., September 11, 1953] 
REFUGEE SCREENING SEEN JOB FOR 6,000 AMERICAN AGENTS 


30NN, September 11—(NANA).—Top American intelligence experts in Ger- 
many have warned Washington at least 6,000 American agents will be needed in 
Europe for a thorough job of screening the 214,000 refugees to be admitted to 
the United States within the next 3 years under a bill signed recently by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Most of the [ron Curtain refugees arrive in West Germany without any identi- 
fication, making it virtually impossible to check their backgrounds. 

“Obviously, there is no possible way to examine any police or political records 
of the escapees. They tell us their documents were lost or seized by Communist 
authorities, and that is that,” an intelligence officer explained. 

United States officers in Germany estimate about 30 percent of the refugees 
are either Communist agents, sympathizers or security risks. 

German authorities estimate there are some 60,000 Red agents either active 
or “sleeping” (awaiting calls to action) in West Germany. This figure repre 
sents a 100 percent increase in the 30,000 Red spies estimated in Germany prior 
to the anti-Communist disturbances in Eastern Germany. 

American officers say that from 2 to 3 months are needed to investigate each 
refugee bound for the United States. Investigators will have to interrogate 
almost 500,000 persons in screening the 214,000 refugees. 


II. PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACT 


1. Security history provision 


Subsection (d) of section 11 of the act reads as follows: 

“(d) No person shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admit 
United States unless complete information shall be available regatding the his 
tory of such person covering a period of at least two years immediately preced 
ing his application for a visa: Provided, That this provision may be waived on 
the recommendation of the Secretaries of State and Defense when determined 
by them to be in the national interest.” 

Both the bill (S. 1794) and the President’s message propose outright repeal 
of this provision. 
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This provision was based not only on the disastrous experiences in the adminis- 
tration of the Displaced Persons Act, but also on the opinions of the United 
States intelligence officers in Europe. (See exhibits A and B, supra, excerpt 
from Senate Report No. 522, 88d Congress, Ist session, on escapees and refugees 
in Western Europe, and article from the Washington Evening Star, September 
11, 1953.) 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the Displaced Persons Act requiring 
thorough screening and security reports of each applicant as a prerequisite to 
eligibility, the Displaced Persons Commission evolved a “calculated risk theory” 
whereby displaced persons were brought into the United States without first 
securing the security reports. As a sequel to the “calculated risk” it was sub- 
sequently revealed that approximately 1,200 displaced persons who were admitted 
into the United States had warrants of arrest for deportation outstanding 
against them for fraud, or criminal or subversive activities. How many addi- 
tional persons have avoided apprehension or detection is, of course, unknown. 
(See exhibit C, excerpt from Subversive and Illegal Aliens in the United States, 
Progress Report No. 2, 82d Cong., 1st sess.) 


ExHibIT C 
[Committee print, 82d Cong., 1st sess. ] 
SUBVERSIVE AND ILLEGAL ALIENS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Hearings were held in executive session in Washington, D. C., and in New 
York City respecting subversive and illegal aliens in the United States. The 
testimony involved three phases of the problem and, accordingly, will be sub- 
mitted in three parts, the second part being transmitted herewith. 


TESTIMONY 


Part 2 deals with problems arising in the administration of the immigration 
laws. The principal points in the testimony herewith transmitted of officials of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service are as follows: 

(1) There is a tremendous and progressively increasing number of cases of 
illegal aliens in the United States, including stowaways, deserting seamen, and 
smuggled aliens. These cases include militant Communists and a number of 
members of the criminal gang of the notorious Sicilian bandit chief, Salvatore 
Giuliano. 

(2) There are an estimated one quarter of a million illegal aliens in the area 
of New York City alone, but the Immigration and Naturalization Service, prior 
to the commencement of the subcommittee’s investigation, prohibited free-lance 
investigations and confined its work exclusively to record entry cases. 

(3) Apprehensions of illegal entries on the Mexican border number over a 
half million a year. 

(4) In 1948 an accumulated backlog of approximately 50,000 to 70,000 cases of 
illegal aliens in New York City were arbitrarily closed out with only cursory 
examination on orders of officials in the Department of Justice. 

(5) There are over 2,000 cases of aliens under investigation “looking toward 
possible deportation as subversives.” 

(6) Approximately 1,200 displaced persons who have been admitted into the 
United States have warrants of arrest for deportation outstanding against them 
for fraud, or criminal or subversive activities 

(7) The Internal Security Act of 1950, if enforced, would substantially 
strengthen the procedures for expulsion of subversive aliens. 


Under date of May 27, 1955, Representative Francis Walter, chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization, stated on the floor of 
the House, as follows: 

“As to the change of requirement for security check covering 2 years, earlier 
this month I spent the day with counterintelligence corps officials in Berlin. The 
colonel in charge told Congressman McCulloch and myself that he was disturbed 
by the report that an attempt was going to be made to change the 2-year security 
requirement. He said, ‘Congressman, do not let that happen. If it is possible 
that a change is made, change it to 5 years.’ That comes from the man who is 
charged with the responsibility of keeping to a minimum the number of unworthy 
people that are getting into Western Germany.” (Congressional Record, May 27, 
1955, p. 6136. ) 
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2. Unused visas and extension of time , 


The Senate report on the refugee bill contained the following language: 

“The committee wishes to emphasize, however, that the overall quota stated 
in the bill is an upper limit and is not intended as a mandate to those who will 
have the responsibility of administering the act requiring them to achieve the 
number declared by the Congress to be the maximum. 

“The committee is further of the opinion that the bill in its amended form 
allows ample time for completion of the quotas stated in the bill and it wishes 
to go on record as not in favor of future extensions of this legislation.” 
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“It is specifically stated by the committee that none of the safeguards provided 
in this legislation and in the Immigration and Nationality Act are to be sacrificed 
or compromised in the slightest degree in the interest of moving people for the 
sake of fulfilling quotas or allotments. The committee further states that if on 
the expiration date of this legislation the maximum number of visas authorized 
to be issued has not in fact been issued, the committee will not be disposed to 
entertain petitions for further extensions of time in order to utilize any visas 
numbers which have not been used by the expiration date provided for in the 
legislation.” [Italics added.] (Senate Rept. No. 629; 83d Cong., 1st sess.) 

The statement of the managers on the part of the House, which accompanied 
the conference report on the refugee bill, contained the following language: 

“The conferees desire further to stress that this legislation constitutes in no 
way a mandate to issue, within the prescribed period of time, the full number 
of visas allocated under this legislation. These are, in each case, maximum 
limitations, not quotas to be filled. It is to be clearly understood that this bill 
offers opportunities to enter the United States to a cerain number of eligible 
aliens but that no special effort should be made to evade any of the provisions of 
this act or the Immigration and Nationality Act in order to bring in such num- 
ber or any number. Similarly, it is the unanimous consensus of the conferees 
that no efforts should be made to induce aliens to seek entry to the United States 
under this bill.” (House Rept. No. 1069; S3d Cong., 1st sess.) 

Both the President’s message and the bill (S. 1794) propose pooling of unused 
visas. 

The bill (S. 1794) proposes an extension of the operative effect of the act until 
December 31, 1960. This would be a complete reversal of the above-quoted pro- 
nouncements contained in the committee report. 

In view of the amendment which was enacted a year after the passage of the 
original Refugee Relief Act and which makes certain refugee visas available 
also to nonrefugee nationals, the act is already approximately a 50 percent 
refugee relief act and approximately a 50 percent general immigration act. 
The practical effect of pooling the unused visa numbers would be to transfer a 
still greater percentage of the visas available from the refugee categories to the 
nonrefugee national categories. This, together with the proposed amendments 
considered in paragraph 3 below (definition of a refugee-repeal of definitions of 
escapee and German expellee), would mean that the Refugee Relief Act would 
be predominately a general immigration act for nationals and displaced persons 
who, since 1939, have been firmly resettled. 


8. Broadening of definition of a refugee—repeal of definitions of escapee and 
German exrpellee 

Section 2 (a) of the Refugee Relief Act defines a refugee as follows: 
“ ‘Refugee’ means any person in a country or area which is neither Communist 
nor Communist-dominated, who because of persecution, fear of persecution, nat- 
ural calamity, or military operations, is out of his usual place of abode and unable 
to return thereto, who has not been firmly resettled, and who is in urgent need 
of assistance for the essentials of life or for transportation.” [Italics added.] 

3oth the bill (S. 1794) and the President’s message propose elimination of the 
clause “who has not been firmly resettled.” 

The bill (S. 1794) proposes also the elimination of the clause “who is in urgent 
need of assistance for the essentials of life or for transportation.” 

The bill (S. 1794) also broadens the term “refugee” to embrace any person 
whose displacement was occasioned by “events subsequent to September 1, 1939.” 

In view of other proposals, both in the President’s message and in the bill (S. 
1794) the term “refugee” would embrace persons who over the course of the last 
16 years have been firmly resettled in various countries all over the world. 

In view of the proposed broadened definition of the term “refugee,” both the 
President’s message and the bill (S. 1794) propose (a) repeal of the definition 
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of “escapee,” which was designed to embrace that category of refugees who have 
escaped from behind the Iron Curtain and to whom the act allocates 45,000 visas, 
and (b) repeal of the definition of “German expellee,” which was designed to 
embrace certain Germans who were expelled from behind the Iron Curtain and 
to whom the act allocates 55,000 visas. 

The result of the proposed amendments would be that: 

(a) Untold numbers of persons who have been firmly resettled in other 
countries all over the world, including millions in the old displaced-persons cate- 
gory, would be embraced as “refugees” and would become eligible to compete for 
the available visas ; and 

(b) Lhe escapees and German expellees would be diluted among the larger 
group of refugees for the purpose of competing for visas. 

The net effect of these proposed amendments, together with the proposed 
amendments considered in paragraph 2 above (unused visas and extension of 
time), would mean that the Refugee Relief Act would be predominately a gen- 
eral immigration act for nationals and displaced persons who, since 1939, have 
been firmly resettled. 

4. Job and housing assurances—blanket assurances 

Section 7 (a) of the Refugee Relief Act requires in most categories of cases 
that there be an assurance by a citizen or citizens of the United States that the 
applicant, if admitted into the United States, will have suitable employment and 
housing without displacing some other person from employment or housing. The 
section specifically states: “Blanket assurances, or assurances not submitted 
by a responsible individual citizen or citizens, shall not be considered as satisfying 
the requirements of this section.” 

soth the bill (S. 1794) and the President’s message propose elimination of 
the prohibition against blanket assurances. 

The provision against blanket assurances contained in the Refugee Relief Act 
stems from the experience in the administration of the Displaced Persons Act 
in which nationality and relief organizations gave wholesale assurances with- 
out any specific jobs or housing available. As a result, thousands of displaced 
persons were moved into areas where no jobs or housing were available or where 
they displaced American citizens from jobs and housing. It should be noted 
that the prohibition against blanket assurances does not preclude the process- 
ing of the assurances by nationality and relief organizations, but only requires 
individual sponsorship by a citizen or citizens. 

5. Travel documents 

Section 7 (d) of the Refugee Relief Act reads as follows: 

“No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the United 
States unless he shall present to the consular officer at the time of making 
application for a visa or to the immigration officer at the time of application for 
admission (1) a valid unexpired passport or other suitable travel document, or 
document of identity or nationality, or other documentary evidence that he will 
be assured of readmission to the country of his nationality, foreign residence, or in 
which he obtains a visa under this Act and (2) a certificate of readmission 
guaranteeing his readmission to the country in which he obtains a visa under 
this Act if it is subsequently found that he obtained a visa under this Act 
by fraud or by misrepresenting a material fact.” 

It is elemental in immigration procedures that no one can be deported to a 
country unwilling to receive him. At the present time there are literally thou- 
sands of deportable aliens whose deportation cannot be effected because travel 
documents for admission to some other country are not available. Since many 
of the aliens embraced in the Refugee Relief Act do not have passports from 
the country of their birth, the act requires that they have either a valid unex- 
pired passport or other documentary evidence so that if found to be inadmissible 
they can be returned to either the country of their nationality, foreign residence, 
or the country in which they obtain a visa. 

Both the bill (S. 1794) and the President’s message propose waiver of the 
provisions of this section. 

On this point, the President’s message states : 

“Obviously people who have risked their lives to escape from totalitarian na- 
tions often have no passports. The Refugee Relief Act, however, requires pass- 
ports and in many cases this has served to defeat the very purpose of the Con- 
gress. I recommend amendment to permit waiver of the need for passports 
and similar documents in the discretion of the Secretary of State and the At- 
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torney General as is already provided in the basic immigration and nationality 
laws.” 

With reference to the foregoing language in the President’s message, it should 
be noted, however, that the Refugee Relief Act does not require a passport as 
the exclusive travel document, nor does it require that the document be one which 
Was procured in the country from which the alien fled or in which he was born. 


6. Adjustment of status 


Section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act provides for the adjustment of status to 
that of permanent residence of not to exceed 5,000 aliens who, prior to July 1, 
1953, lawfully entered the United States and who cannot return. Both the Presi- 
dent’s message and the bill (S. 1794) propose repeal of the word “lawfully.” 

With reference to the foregoing proposal, Representative Francis Walter, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization, stated 
on the floor of the House of Representatives on May 27, 1955, as follows: 

“Now, as to waiving the requirement that a person applying for adjustment of 
status under section 6 of the act, must have bona fide, nonimmigrant, lawful entry 
into the United States, do you want to invite ship jumping on a larger scale 
than exists today? Do you know that there are probably over 500,000 aliens il- 
legally in the United States along the Atlantic seaboard alone? The majority are 
deserting seamen. If we waive the requirement as to the legality of the admis- 
sion of an alien into the United States, as a prerequisite to eligibility under sec- 
tion 6, that is an open invitation to half of the crews on all of the ships that 
arrive at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and San Francisco to desert 
the moment they get there.” (Congressional Record, May 27, 1955, p. 6136.) 


~ 


?. Waiver of exclusion on contagious disease cases 


Section 212 (of the Immigration and Nationality Act) makes inadmissible 
aliens “who are afflicted with tuberculosis in any form, or with leprosy, or any 
dangerous contagious disease.” 

The President’s message proposes a blanket waiver of this provision “under 
safeguards provided by the Attorney General and the Surgeon General of the 
United States, assuring protection of the public health and adequate treatment 
of the afflicted individual and also assuring that such individual will not become 
a public charge.” 


8. Office of the Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act 


The bill (S. 1794) provides for the establishment in the Department of State 
of an office to be known as the Office of the Administrator of the Refugee Relief 
Act, with an Administrator to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Refugee Relief Act vests the administration of its provisions in the estab- 
lished security, consular and immigration officials of the Department of State 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Service. This policy was based on the 
experience with the Displaced Persons Act. 

In Senate Report No. 1237, Sist Congress, 2d session, the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary sharply criticized the administrative practices of the Displaced 
Persons Commission for trespassing on the jurisdiction of the officials of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service and the American Foreign Service. 
The committee pointed out that the Displaced Persons Commission “has, through 
a substantial number of employees, many of whom were aliens, been exercising 
the prerogative which the Congress contemplated would be vested in the officials 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, including the determination of 
eligibility of applicants.” 

In the Senate report which accompanied the Refugee Relief bill (Rept. No. 
629, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) the committee stated: 

“In order to achieve full and complete confidence, a fresh and current approach 
should be made to the existing refugee problems. The committee directed that 
there be included in the report language to the effect that those who occupied 
policymaking positions in the administration of the DP Act did not in the judg- 
ment of the committee engender complete public confidence in their administra- 
tion and the committee would look with disfavor upon their designation for the 
administration of the policies of the instant act.” 

Edward R. Corsi, who recently served for a short time as Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State for Refugee and Migration Problems, insisted on a 
“liberal” interpretation of the act. It is suggested that the amendment pro- 
posed in the bill (S. 1794) might pave the way for either a repetition of the 
maladministration experienced under the Displaced Persons Act or a repetition 
of the brief but notorious Corsi regime. 
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Senator Lancer. How many more witnesses have you, Miss 
Guthridge ? 

Miss Gururince. Senator, we have one other witness who is coming 
from out of town and he will not get here until 1:30. It was my 
understanding we would continue through the afternoon. 

Senator JENNER. I can’t be here. We have another committee meet- 
ng this afternoon. 

Senator Lancer. We will set it for 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee took a recess to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Lancer. You may proceed, Miss Guthridge. 

Miss Gururince. Mr. Chairman, Senator Jenner will probably be 
here a little later and Senator Watkins will try to get here. The 
other Senators on the subcommittee are having hearings of their own. 

Mr. Chairman, since this morning I have received two more tele- 
grams. May I read them for the record ¢ 

Senator Lancer. Surely. 

Miss GurHuripce. June 8: 

Oppose passage of 8S. 1794. Trying to put something over the American people. 

Miss ANNE CASEY. 
Mr. and Mrs. Textert D. O'DONNELL. 
A. VELATI. 
Mr. and Mrs. LAQUIDARA. 
J. DANEHY. 
Phis one is also June 8: 

Regret my inability for reasons beyond my control to attend the meeting and 
beg to be excused. Best wishes for successful deliberations. 

Mser. FEvLIx F. BurAnt, 
Immigration Committee. 

Senator Lancer. What town is that from / 

Miss Gururivgr. That is from New York. 

Senator Lancer. You might write him to be at the New York 
meeting. 

Miss GururinGe. Yes, sir. 

[ also have a resolution adopted by the Steuben Society of America, 
the National Council of New York City. It has certain recommenda- 
tions for changes. Shall I read it or offer it ? 

Senator Lancer. Make it part of the record and have it printed. It 
is not very long. 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Public Law No. 203, cited as the “Refugee Relief Act of 1953” was 

nacted on August 7, 1953, by the Congress of the United States of America for 
the purpose of giving relief and asylum to innocent victims of war, and of the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements; and 

Whereas this law was enacted in part to relieve Germany and Austria of the 
problems created by the presence and the continued influx of expellees and 
escapees ; and 

Whereas after 22 months of operation, as of May 22, 1955, only 4,668 visas have 
been issued to German and German ethnic refugees, out of 90,000 allowable under 
the act; and 
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Whereas certain administrative provisions have resulted in retarding the execu- 
tion of the act ; and 
Whereas attempts are being made to reallocate the unused portions of the Ger- 
man and German ethnic quotas to the quotas of other nationals: Now, therefore 
be it 
Resolved, That the National Council of the Steuben Society of America, assem- 
bled for its annual meeting at Hartford, Conn., June 4 and 5, 1955, petition the 
Congress of the United States that proper measures be enacted in furtherance of 
the true intent of the act to make possible the admittance by December 31, 1956, 
of the 209,000 persons, as provided therein; and oe it further 
Resolved, That the Steuben Society of America is unalterably opposed to a 
reallocation in any Shape, form or manner, of the German and German ethnic 
quotas to any other nationalities or quotas. 
Specific recommendations and suggestions to make Public Law No. 203 more 
workable, are attached hereto. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Dated: June 4 and 5, 1955. 
STEUBEN SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
GEORGE StTaAtz, National Secretary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO AMEND PusLic LAw 203 CITED AS THE “REFUGEE RELIEF 
AcT oF 1953,” ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
THE STEUBEN SocieTy OF AMERICA AT HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 4 AND 5, 1955 


DEFINITIONS 


Section 2 (a): Strike out lines 5 and 6; (b): Line 1, substitute “persons” for 
“refugee”; (c) : Line 1, substitute “person” for “refugee.” 

New: (d) “A refugee, expellee or escapee shall not be deprived of the benefits 
under this Act for having earned the necessities of life in the country of first 
asylum, nor for having taken up citizenship for the purpose of having employ- 
ment.” 

(e): Present article (d). 

ASSURANCES 


Section 7, (a): Line 4, insert after “citizen”: “or a qualified resident or resi- 
dents of at least two years’ duration who has or have made application for 
citizenship.” 

(a): Line 18, insert after 1953: “and dependent parents.” 

(a): Lines 18, 19, and 20, strike out “Blanket assurances, or assurances not 
submitted by a responsibile individual citizen or citizens, shall not be considered 
as satisfying the requirements of this section,” and substitute: 

“When a recognized voluntary agency is prepared to give assurances for em- 
ployment, housing, and that the immigrants will not become public charges, indi- 
vidual assurances shall not be required.” 

(a): Line 26, insert after “citizens” (as on line 4, article (a)): “or a qualified 
resident or residents of at least two years’ duration who has or have made appli- 
eation for citizenship”, followed by “or recogniz2d voluntary agency.” 

(a): Also, line 26, strike out “personal,” substitute “moral.” 

(a): Line 27, insert after the word “assurance”: “This moral obligation shall 
expire 5 years from the day of entry.” 

To further expedite the administration of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, we 
recommend that a more simplified assurance form be used, patterned after D.S. P. 
41, and a more liberal interpretation of the act and uniform directives to the 
administrators and the participating agencies of Government involved. 

Respectfully submitted. 

STEUBEN SoOcIETY OF AMERICA, 
GEORGE STatz, National Secretary. 


Miss Guturipce. Now, Dr. Elliott, would you state your full name 
and your experience ? 
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STATEMENT OF ROLAND ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR OF THE IMMIGRA- 
TION SERVICES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH WORLD 
SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Mr. Ex.iorr. Roland Elliott. I am the director of the immigra- 
tion services of the department of church world service of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Miss Gururivge. How long, Dr. Elliott, have you been working 
with refugee matters ¢ 

Mr. Exurorr. 1 have been actively engaged in it since 1949, when 
I began as the director of the church wor ld service program and was 
actively in charge of our operations in Europe, from our Munich 
office. In 1950 I returned here, and have been in charge of the pro- 
cram here since that time. 

Miss Gururince. Are you familiar, Dr. Elliott, with the provisions 
of Public Law 203 ¢ 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes; more or less. 

Miss Gururiper. And you are familiar with its weaknesses and its 
strength, if any ¢ 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes; I think so. We were very active in recommend- 
ing that there be such a law. 

As a matter of fact, 1 was a member of a delegation representing 
various church groups, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, that called 
on the President to recommend that something be done by way of 
special emergency legislation to enable us to carry what seemed to be 
our fair share to the total overall refugee problem in a way that was 
not possible under the regular immigration law. 

Consequently, we asked the President if he would consider the pos- 
sibility of recommending special emergency legislation. Conse- 
quently, we were, in that sense, interested in this legislation and, in 
fact, committed to it before the bills were acted upon in the Congress 
itself. 

Miss Gururivce. Doctor, assuming that the law is not amended 
and, of course, the cutoff date, December 31, 1956, arrives, do you think 
the law will have accomplished the purpose for which it was passed ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think that, given better administration than it has 
had, together with sympathetic guidance by your committee, and ad- 
ministrative aid by the State Department, there will be no reason for 
not fulfilling the objectives of the program. 

Whether or not that means that in every case, for example in Hol- 
land, the full quota would be utilized, I am not sure. But I think 
that, in the main, the purposes of the program can be achived within 
the time limit that still remains. 

Miss GuTHRIDGE. Dr. Elliott, have you studied, have you seen and 
studied, this S. 1794, Senator Lehman’s bill ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes; I read it. I can’t say that I really studied it ex- 
haustively, but I, in general, know whi at its main provisions are. 

Miss Gururipce. Will you tell us, whether you favor the passage 
of that bill? 

Mr. Exnrorr. Well, I think that I would like to say that, in general, 
our judgment is that as little new legislation as possible is a better 
course for us to follow because we are coming up so closely to an elec- 
tion year. I am afraid that, to have a full dress debate on all of the 
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aspects of this matter that would be involved might tend to further 
delay and unclarify the administrative possibilities of achieving the 
objectives of the act. This could otherwise be done without raising 
complicated procedural immigration policy and political questions. 

Consequently, my own general feeling is that it will be better for 
us to rely, as far as possible, upon administrative changes and to keep 
to 2 minimum the number of new legislative provisions that will need 
to be debated in the Congress, which is a way of saying that I do 
think that even without any amendments, it would be: possible for us 
to achieve the real objectives of the bill, and those objectives, in the 
judgment of those whom I represent, are just as important as they were 
when the legislation was enacted. 

Miss Gururipcr. I take it from those remarks, Dr. Elliott, that 
you are opposed to an exte nsion of the date. 

Mr. Exuiorr. My own feeling is that if an extension should later 
be needed, that those facts will reveal themselves in time for the next 
session of the Congress to act on them. 

Miss Gururipcr. Then you think it is premature at this time? 

Mr. Exniorr. My own feeling is that that is a premature considera- 
tion, and that also any reallocation of unused quotas under the Public 
Law 203 likewise is premature, because in quite a number of cases 
we will not know for some months whether or not, for example, the 
German-Austria quotas for escapees and expellees are going to be 
filled or not. 

Miss Gururipce. I might say, Dr. Elliott, that was substantially 
what I learned on my last trip to Europe in February—— 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, it must be so. 

Miss Gururince. In asking the voluntary agencies, World Council 
of Churches included, they at that time thought an extension was 
premature. 

Mr. Extiorr. My own feeling is that we have had so many delays, 
and we could spend the afternoon discussing the points at which those 
delays have been extremely serious, 

But it does seem to me that if we are given the kind of more forth- 
right leadership and the administrative changes that now seem to be 
possible through the new actions taken within the State Department, 
that within the next few months we will be able to see results in terms 
of the movement of people, which in turn will accelerate the legisla- 
tion of people who, up until this time, have been extremely reluctant 
to spend their precious deutschemar ks or Austrian se hillings for photo- 
gr aphs and medical records and X-rays, and things of that kind, for 
a program that they felt in their hearts was not going to work for 
them anyway. 

If, in the course of the next few weeks and months, we can demon- 
strate that people are actually moving, then my own view is that there 
will be a considerable increase in the number of those for whom the 
law was intended to help, who will come forward and ask for an 
opportunity to come to this country. 

For example, on my last visit in Germany I found not only infor- 
mally but formally, through the official Government representatives, 
reference made to some 63,000 surplus farm families for whom there 
is not a satisfactory opportunity in Western Germany. 


Senator, that means 63,000—approximately 200,000 people all to- 
gether. 
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Now, I am sure that it would be greatly to the benefit of this coun- 
try if, in the course of the next few weeks, we can prove that this act 
is working and that some of those farm families will then apply for 
an opportunity to come to this country. 

Miss Gururinge. In line with what you have said, Doctor, the 
latest statistical report from the Department of State shows that dur- 
ing the period May 20 to May 27, 1,267 visas were issued, and that is 
the greatest number in any single week since the act has been in 
operation. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. 

Well, I think that is one of the bases for my feeling that with all 
of the badgering and all of the criticism that we have had in these 
past months with regard to the administration, that now we have got 
something that runs the chance of really delivering the goods, and a 
part of my fear, if I express it in those terms, would be that we 
might get such a full-dress debate on this matter in Congress that: we 
might actually introduce a new set of uncertain and delaying cireum- 
stances with regard to the administrative problems, which, in a sense, 
in these recent weeks have been either solved or at least substantially 
onthe wv ay to solution. 

[ think I perhaps should refer at this point to the fact that as the 

result of conversations beginning with the Secretary of State on April 

}and with Mr. Henderson, the Under Secretary of State for Admin- 
st ration, under whose administration Mr. McLeod’s office falls, that 
there has been agreement on three matters which I personally feel are 
quite significant. 

No. 1 is that there would be put in the field abroad a man whose 
function I would describe as being that of coordinating and expedit- 
ing the program. 

In order to get a visa, it is necessary to have several departments 
of Government, several processes, paperwork, and screening that are 
involved. 

We needed from the beginning of the program someone whose func- 
tion it was to see that each one of these processes went for ward in its 
own line and also was coordinated with the other processes that needed 
to be completed before a visa could be issued. 

That man has been appointed, and is now here and is coming to 
New York next week to consult with the voluntary agencies, so that 
when he goes abroad there will be a total view of what is required in 
making the program work. 

In the second place, it is agreed that there should be a man of expert 
competence to be Mr. McLeod’s deputy in Washington. It is my 
information, that while I do not know who that person is by name, 
that such a person is on the verge of being announced. 

The third thing that we had felt was extremely important and 
which had been deferred, really since the beginning of the program, 
was the very reasonable suggestion, we felt, and that was the provi- 
sion of some kind of an advi isory council or consultative group which 
would bring together to aid the administrator in the overall leader- 
ship of this progr: um. 

Representatives of the State, the governors’ commissions from the 
States, representatives of labor, and representatives of farm groups, 
along with representatives of the operating voluntary agencies, which 
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have such a large stake in providing the assurances and in working out 
the plans for resettlement, is necessary. 

Now, the first meeting of that group, not yet completed in person- 
nel, was held the day before yesterday at Mr. McLeod’s office. The 
first full meeting of that group is being held on the 20th of this month, 
and I person: uly feel tha at that, along with the other moves that I 
have mentioned, give us real hope that t after 20 months we can expect 
real progress in the program. 

But it needs to be watched, and all of us that are responsible for it, 
whether in voluntary agencies or otherwise, need to be checked up to 
see that we are really produci ing the results that the President and the 
Congress had in mind when they enacted this legislation. 

F’xcuse me for such a long answer to your question. 

Senator Lancer. You take all the time you want. There is no hurry 
about this. 

Miss Gururince. Dr. Elliott—— 

Mr. Exxiorr. Please don’t embarrass me with “Doctor” any more. 
Tam not a clergyman. 

Miss GururipGe. Your organization would lead one to believe you 
were. 

One last question before we get to your statement. 

Does the World Council of Churches favor the giving of a blanket 
assurance or the giving of an individual assurance by an agency, and 
if not, why not 4 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, our position is not from the standpoint of legis- 
lation but from the standpoint of good resettlement. It is very im- 
portant to have a destination for people to go to before they arrive on 
a pier or an airport in this country. 

We, as well as some of the other agencies under the displaced persons 
program, had some experience in bri inging in people on what was at 
that time known as the blanket assurance program. 

I think those of us that had experience with it felt that while it 
gave a certain mobility with regard to bringing people to this coun- 
try it tended to be an extremely “costly program “because it meant that 
we, in many cases where agencies did not have farms or camps to 
which to send these people, it meant actually maintaining them in New 
York or Buffalo, or other hotels, until they could be placed. 

From our standpoint, our position has been that for our kind of an 
organization, which does have the backing, the cooperation of local 
churches that could provide real local help in resettlement, that we 
do a far better job by bringing people to this country with some local 
committee in St. Louis or Fargo or some other local place that will be 
looking forward to the reception of these people and the cooperation 
with them in finding house and job and all of the other connections in 
a community whic h are involved in their becoming Americans. 

Now, our situation is a little different from the situation confronting 
some of the other agencies, some of which are represented here this 
afternoon. I want to be entirely fair to them. 

Certain of these agencies are in a position on a somewhat more 
limited basis, so far as numbers are concerned, to give assurances for 
people to come to this country and to maintain them in camps or on 
farms that they have at their disposal. 

And then take their time, as it were, to work for their assimilation 
in the local community in terms of job, housing, et cetera. 
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So that our position, I think, while it is not defined too precisely and 
officially, our position, in the main, would be that we would like to 
have the kind of a system that would enable us to work on assurances 
which could be local in the sense that a local church or a Jocal commit- 
tee or a local sponsor, from the beginning, was responsible for the 
plans for resettlement, while at the same time we would want to make 
sure that other agencies that did not have quite the same kind of local 
constituency that we have, would not be forced into our mold with 
regard to assurances, because some of these agencies, of which the 
Tolstoy Foundation representative is here, which is one, has done a 
very first-class job by bringing people to refarm, and then locating 
them after they arrive at refarm. 

Miss Gururipée. I thoroughly agree with you Mrs. Schaufuss has 
done a wonderful job for the Tolstoy Foundation. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I am testifying for the National Council of Churches. 
Don't allow me to be diverted in paeans of praise for the Tolstoy 
Foundation. 

Miss Gutiripée. I met Mrs. Schaufuss on my first trip to Germany, 
and it was she who initiated me, 

Mr, Exuiorr. To answer your question, I think that we would pre- 
fer to have not a blanket assurance but we would suggest that there 
be the kind of latitude and resiliency with regard to the precise form 
of assurance that would be required. 

That is provided for, believe it or not, in the McCarran-Walter Act 
of 1952. That is, I believe, that if we went back to the MeCarran- 
Walter Act, under which corporate affidavits can be used, individual 
assurances could be given, in which any bona fide kind of promise of 
resettlement would be adequate from the standpoint of a consular 
decision about whether or not he had a visa, that if we used the Me- 
Carran-Walter requirements at that point, allowing them, the various 
agencies, to implement their own assurance program in the way that 
most corresponded to their own character and the way in which they 
could: work most effectively, that we would have the soundest kind of 
a procedure. 

Now, from that standpoint, I would hope that we would not have, 
Senator, to engage in a tremendous discussion in the Congress as to 
whether or not we can have agency assurances that some people do not 
like or blanket assurances that more people do not like, but that we 
might devise the very simple arrangement whereby, say, section 7, in 
203, might have simply substituted in it a reference to the appropri- 
ate section in 414. 

Miss Gururipge. That answers the question, and it answers it in 
the negative. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That’s right. 

Miss Gururingr. That you do not want blanket assurances. 

Mr. Exvxiorr. We definitely do not. We can’t afford them. 

Miss Gururipnce. Your experience last time was most disastrous, 
was it not, with the displaced persons ? 

Mr. Exniorr. We did not use blanket assurances to any extent. It 
would have been disastrous for us if we had had thousands of b'anket 
assurances. We had hundreds, and we were able to place these people 
without great cost. 
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But one could quickly see what the costs would be involved if we 
were to have, say, 10,000 people arrive in New York in the space of 
a few months’ time and they would need to be housed in New York 
hotels, as would be the case with us, and maintained in the restaurants 
of New York, while we went about the process of getting proper re- 
settlement opportunities for them. 

And our own belief is, speaking negatively from the financing 
standpoint, we can’t afford it. 

gut, also, we have proved that by working from the beginning of 
the process with our local churches and our local committees, that it 
is possible for us to do a far sounder job of assimilating people into 
local communities on their arrival here as immigrants. 

Senator Lancer. How many local committees have you ? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Well, how many local churches do we have? We have 
35 national denominations such as the Methodist, the Presbyterian, 
the Episcopalian, so that my answer would be that we have thousands 
of local units, churches, and committees that are cooperating. 

Senator Lancer. A lot of those churches are not interested. 

Mr. Exxniorr. What is that ? 

Senator Lancer. A lot of those churches have expressed no interest 
at all. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, that’s right. 

Senator Lancer. How many have you that are active / 

Mr. Exuiorr. Well, it would be impossible for me to give : any figure 
on it. It is a matter on which we are working continuously, and for 
me to indicate that we now have secured 6,100 assurances from such 
local churches 

Senator Lancer. In what period of time ? 

Mr. Exxuiorr. That is since the beginning of this program. We 
are now getting approximately 1,000 assurances a month through our 
local churches. 

But that, like the support of a good many other things, is a matter 
upon which we have a great potential and a small actual number 
of cooperating units, but the actual number is continually being 
expanded. 

Senator Lancer. We have had considerable testimony here that the 
efforts of the voluntary organizations have gone down very rapidly in 
the last few months. 

Mr. Exvxiorr. Well, our experience is to the exact opposite, sir, I am 
glad to say. 

Senator Lancer. That is our testimony before this committee. Can 
you tell us how many assurances they have put in in the last 4 months ? 

Mr. Exsiorr. Well, I would say that for the last 3 months our own 
production of assurances has been at an all-time high. It is being 
sustained at approximately 1,000 per month now. My own judgment 
is that as we get more arrivals, we will get an increase in the number. 

Senator Lancer. How many assurances did you have in January of 
this year / 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, you are asking me for a record that I would have 
to go back and check. I think we h: 1d somewhere around 2,000, perhaps 
as many as 3,000. 

Senator Lancer. Your testimony is at direct variance with all the 
testimony the committee has received. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, I can’t help you any on that. 
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Senator Lancer. I remember the testimony in the early months of 
this year, in January, February, and March. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, from whom ? 

Senator Lancer. Testimony received before this committee in the 
months of January, February, and March that the voluntary organiza- 
tions were at an all-time low. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, I can’t identify any data of which I know, Sena- 
tor, that would justify that gener ralization. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, they have come up very rapidly 
in the last month or 6 weeks, haven't they ? 

Miss Gururincr. Yes, sir. They have come up since the 13th of 
April, and we will use the 13th of April because that is the date on 
which the subcommittee first held a hearing concerning certain allega- 
tions made in connection with the administration of the act, and from 
the 13th of April on until May 27 is the last report that I have, they 
have increased rapidly. 

Senator Lancer. Very rapidly, until, as I say, the period of May 20 
to May 27, 1,267 visas were issued, and of course you can’t issue a visa 
unless you have an assurance. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Miss Gururivce. And that is the greatest number issued in any 
single week since the act has been in operation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, I know that our agency is not the only one that 
would say that since April 9 

Miss Gururivge. April 13. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, I am using the same general period, but pin- 
pointing it on another fact, that since the Corsi incident there has 
been a real rallying of recognition across the country with regard to 
the importance of undergirding this program with popular support. 

And I am convinced myself that the Corsi incident, with all that it 
revealed about the program, has been substantially responsible for the 
upsurge, the upturn. It isn’t a revolution, but it certainly has been 
a marked increase in the number of assurances. 

Senator Lancer. It is almost a revolution when you get 1,287 in 
1 week compared with what they had. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, but don’t forget what your counsel says on this 
point, that is that this is visas, and part of our total problem has been 
that we have had assurances overseas for months and even for a year 
or longer without being visaed because there was inadequate personnel, 
investigational personnel, and other personnel which is now there, 

So that I think that our problem is now to secure many more assur- 
ances rapidly, because I think that we have been in a situation in 
which the visaing process and all that goes into it in the way of inves- 
tigations has taken so long that sometimes we almost lose confidence 
in the fact that an assurance actually in our own program means a 
person, because it takes so long for us to hear that that person has been 
investigated and visaed. 

But my own feeling is that we are on an upturn in this program 
from the standpoint of the agencies that I know, and certainly in our 
own that we are also on the upturn so far as the recognition by the 
administration of the needs of the program in terms of personnel and 
procedures overseas and here. 

We are also on the upturn from the standpoint of getting the co- 
ordination of the governor’s committees, the voluntary agencies, labor, 
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and other groups in getting the kind of climate Mrs. Cassidy, of Michi- 
gan, was mentioning a little bit ago, the public relations in terms of 
understanding across the country that this program is important and 
that this program is working and that this program deserves, merits 
the cooperation of citizens groups all over the country. 

Senator Lancer. There can be no question about the fact that there 
are men like Governor Williams taking an interest in this matter. 

Mr. Exniorr. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. The publicity given to Mr. Corsi’s charges has all 
helped to speed up the program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, Iam going tomorrow to have lunch with a group 
meeting with Governor Harriman in Albany with a view to initiating, 
reinitiating the fine program that they have had there in earlier times. 
We have been closely in touch with the developments in Massachusetts 
where Governor Herter has appointed Mr. Barringer as the chairman 
of that committee. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Elliott, 1 was personally very much impressed 
with the testimony of Mr. Corsi. He, for example, testified under 
oath, he said that Mr. Dubinsky said that unles we got a lot of tailors 
over here, that in 10 years there would be a terrific shortage of tailors. 
I could see no objection to the plan that he had to bring in 1,000 of 
those at one time as long as they had the assurance that those thousand 
were going to have jobs. 

It seems to me that that is the way to speed up this program. Now 
Mr. McCarran got in 585 sheepherders. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. He got them from the Basque country. He did 
not go over there and get the name of the sheepherder. He didn’t find 
out where the house and what the address was going to be. He said 
we can use so many sheepherders out in the Middle West there, and he 
got them. 

Mr. Exxniorr. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Now it seems to me if the garment workers over 
there say “We will guarantee jobs for a thousand of these fellows,” 
why shouldn’t they have them? Why is it necessary, as Miss Guth- 
ridge said here a while ago, why is it necessary that the house must be 
rented, the address given of that house and why must rent be paid 6, 
7,8 months to keep that house available for one specific person when 
we have men like Dubinsky saying that they can take care of a thous- 
and of them and give them jobs as soon as they get here. 

[ personally was terrifically impressed with Mr. Corsi’s testimony 
on that point. If you don’t agree with me, I would like to have you 
tell me why. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I agree with you most emphatically and I am glad you 
have expanded on the point that I wanted to make with regard to 
mentioning that we need labor represented and the farm groups repre- 
sented in our national planning. What we have done so far, Senator, 
in regard to this program, is to bring labor in only at the absolutely 
ridiculous point of having them certify the minutiae and the details 
of employment when anyone would know that it was utterly impossi- 
ble for anyone, whatever their good faith, to guarantee that a job 


would be available 5, 6, 7, 12 months from the time the assurance was 
given. 
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That in itself is serious enough, but the thing I want to stress is 
that whereas we have been using labor to do this little kind of meticu- 
lous paperwork job that has had no real significance or results, we 
have failed to use the real leaders of labor in counseling with us about 
where there is a shortage of labor in this country, the farm and con- 
struction and needle and other industries in this country where these 
people that are available and anxious to come to this country are 
really needed in our economy. 

Consequently anything that this committee can do to stress the 
importance of this kind of strategic planning as to where these people 
are needed in the American economy would I am sure be extremely 
important. 

Senator Lancer. I would like to ask Mrs. Cassidy a question if I 
may. If tomorrow you got in 500 domestics, couldn’t you place every 
one of the mina job in Michigan / 

Mrs. Casstpy. Oh, yes. There are far more applications for domes- 
tic workers than there are workers available. There would be no ques- 
tion in that field. 

But we would not have to limit it to domestics. We could also place 
peo yple in many skilled oce upations. 

Senator Lancer. It seems to me if the program has fallen down any- 
where, it has fallen down at that one point as so well pointed out by 
Mr. Corsi. 

Mr. McCarran has set a fine example there with the sheepherders, 
and I don’t see any reason i wits we can’t follow that out in connection 
with tailoring or with other skillful labor. 

I was not impressed at all with the argument made by those opposed 
to it by saying that a good tailor in Europe might not be a good tailor 
in the United States. I think that is nonsense. I think if a fellow 
is a tailor over in Europe he is a tailor over here. A sheepherder over 
in the Basque country is a sheepherder in this country. 

I think if we can work out a law and get them over here in large 
groups, it would work out very well. I am only one member of the 
committee and that is Just my personal view. 

Mr. Exwviorr. Yes. 

Senator Langer. But I am firm in one thing, and that is I don’t 
believe that a man giving assurance should be obliged to rent a house, 
pay rent month after month after month after month waiting for 
that person to be cleared in 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, or even 18 months in some cases, 
the testimony showed here, having the house vacant all that time, hav- 
ing the assurer pay from $50 to $100 a month rent on that house, wait- 
ing for that one particular person to come over here and occupy it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, because that requirement for housing was so 
patently ridiculous and impossible. 

Senator Lancer. It seems to me the Lehman amendment would take 
care of that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Administratively it has been ignored for months. 
That is our understanding with the Administrator, that with regard to 
housing that temporary housing is all that is required. 

Consequently if an assurer or a local committee would guarantee 
that they had a room at the local hotel or at the YMCA or in the home 
of the parishioners, that that was adequate. 

Senator Lancer. Now let’s see, how long has that been ignored, 
do you know, Mrs. Cassidy ? 
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Mrs. Cassipy. Well, since they provided that the agencies might 


certify to the house, which I would say was about 10 mon 
act was passed. 


Senator Lancer. What is the date, Miss Guthridge / 


ths after ‘the 


Miss Gururiper. About 7 months after the act was passed. 


Mr. Exviorr. It was about March of the year followi 
1953. 


Senator Lancer. You may proceed, Miss Guthridge. 


ig August 7, 


Miss Gururince. Now that has been liber: alized to this extent by 
administrative ruling: The assurer need not say that an alien is going 
to live at 35 East Main Street in Detroit, Mich., and he is going to 


work for the Gaines Glass Co., we will say. He need on 


he will live in a certain area and he will be employed in a 
as a glassblower. 


Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. 


ly show that 
certain area, 


Miss Gururipce. That is the way it has been interpreted. 


Senator LANGER. Wait a minute, I want to be sure about 
testimony have you to that effect ? 

Miss Gururipee. Mr. McLeod testified to that effect, tl 
liberalized inter pretat ions now, it may be shown by area 

Senator Lancer. You say it went into effect 7 months 
believe that is true. 


that. What 
1at under the 


ago. I don’t 


Miss Gururinge. That is my understanding, Mr, Chairman. 
Mr. Exuiorr. With regard to the housing matter, it was approxi- 


mately March 1954 that they recognized that it was utte 


rly stupid to 


require the assurer to rent a house and maintain a house until the 
person arrived here. That was winked at administratively. 


Miss Gururivce. That was when they first realized 
would take to process an assurance. 
Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. But now on the other matter I ca 


how long it 


n speak very 


definitively about that because I was chairman of a committee that 


worked with McLeod and his staff on his matter of assur: 


iunces, so that 


we now have and we have had since approximately March of this 


year a provision whereby an assurance may be either an ¢ 
a job that is then certified by the employment service whi 
nally the whole idea, or, No. 2, it could be a specific job 


issurance for 
ch was origi- 
which would 


be endorsed by an agency so that Church World Service or the Tolstoy 
Foundation could say “We know that this isa bona fide job.” 


But instead of having the Employment Service certify 


that job, the 


Administrator has been w illing to accept our word for the fact that if 
the particular locality in which that job was located to begin with 


should in some way not be available when the people 
agency would assumed the responsibility for making thea 
“But now, to the third thing which is in effect at th 


‘ame, that the 
djustment. 
e same time. 


There was a third alternative which we are making a great deal of, 


and I think it is what Miss Guthridge is mentioning h 
the Administrator under the Public Law 203 would ace 
surance in a locality and in a category, for example, a 


Cleveland or a farmer in Fargo County, if there is one, North Dakota, 
with the idea then that when that person is processed and ready for 
visa, that then the agency concerned would go about getting the spe- 


ere, whereby 
ept a job as- 
carpenter in 


cific job and having a plac e for that family to go to on arrival. 


Senator Lancer. Can you think of any reason why Mr. Corsi’s 





suggestion for a thousand tailors should not be carried out ? 
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Mr. Exniorr. No. I think there is any reason in the world that if 
there is a way in which the Labor Department can help us locate 
people with either tailor experience or with the potentiality of becom- 
ing tailors, that there is no reason why that should not be worked 
into our program. 

Senator Lancer. The lady disagrees with that. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. Not quite. If I may, I would like to say a few 
words later on the point of assurances. 

Senator Lancer. You kind of shook your head. I kind of wanted 
your ideas on this. 

Mrs. Scuavruss. I felt it would not always be quite easy to find just 

xactly a thousand tailors. What would we do with the nontailors 
in should actually benefit under the act by the generosity of = 
American people and Congress in bringing them in? If] may sé 
a few words 

Senator Lancer. We will give you plenty of time to say all you 
want to say. Mr. Dubinsky says that there are a thousand tailors over 
there. Now if you are going to get people in here who are not tailors, 
how are you going to pay them ¢ 

Mrs. ScuHauruss. Domestics. 

Senator Lancer. Under this act you pay men the same salary that 
you pay men in that particular category over here, and I was impressed 
by Corsi’s argument that he loc ated a thousand tailors, and I would 
like to know some reason why those thousand tailors could not be 
brought in here. 

Mr. Etxtorr. Well, I will tell you one reason. I think Mrs. Schau- 
fuss is hinting at it. The people who could find employment as tailors. 
They might be discovered in blocks of five hundred or a thousand 
tailors. 

But the actual process of getting assurances for them that there 
would be people in this country who would cooperate in getting them 
employment and standing with them so that they would not become 
a public charge, and that they would be helped in their community 
relations, housing, et cetera, is not a matter that Mr. Dubinsky can 
solve. 

Senator Lancer. Why isn’t it? If the Farmers Union in North 
Dakota says: “We are bringing in 500 laboring people for farms” 
and they certify them, and they won’t become public charges, why can’t 
they do that in New York as Senator Lehman proposed in the debate 
on the floor of the Senate ? 

Here you have an organization with hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in their treasury, if not millions, and they say “We are bringing 
over a thousand here,” and they sign up for them and they certify that 
they are tailors, they are certified to cross the water. Now what is 
wrong with bringing them in? 

Mr. Exxrort. I think it isa practical question of whether Mr. Dubin- 
sky or your Farmers Union, for example, could actually guarantee the 
local community resettlement that a family as a whole would require. 

Now my own observation is that when we have met, for example, 
with the Ford Motor Co. when they were opening up a big plant in 
Buffalo 3 years ago, or with the International Harvester or the Inland 
Steel and they say, “Look, we have got a regular monthly need of 
workers and they are this kind and this kind and this kind, from the 
less skilled to the highly skilled, if you can get those people we can 
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guarantee them jobs,” but somebody else will have to guarantee that 
they get their houses and their chance to get located in Milwaukee or 
Gary or South Chicago or whatever it might be. 

It is, in other words, that the employer could guarantee the job, but 
it would take the church or some nationality group or some welfare 
organization to cooperate with the International Harvester Co. or 
Dubinsky to work out the actual arrangements for locating people in 
homes. 

Now it can be done, and at the present time I am working through 
our agency and some other agencies are doing the same thing. 

I think immediately of the case of Massachusetts where Mr. Bar- 
ringer, the chairman of the governor’s committee, is continually bring- 
ing up jobs. Sometimes there are a block of jobs in one category, 
sometimes they are miscellaneous. 

And they come to us and say, “Look, we have got jobs. Can you go 
and get assurances to take care of these people as families utilizing 
these jobs for the employment ?” 

And we are going that. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, may I get back to this question 
of domestics ? 

Miss Gururincer. Senator, before we leave that, let me answer this 
question of why you could not bring in a thousand tailors in one 
boatload. 

First of all, that would be discrimination. Now, that would be all 
right in Germany or in some other country where the quota is very 
high and you haven’t any applications, but that would never work in 
Greece or Italy because the quota is low and you have too many. They 
should be taken in their turn regardless of their trade. 

We have got to take the good with the bad. We can’t pick all of 
the qualified skilled people for tailors while this country might benefit, 
and it might be conceivably a good idea, but that is discrimination 
and that would defeat the purpose of the act. 

Senator Lancer. It isn’t discrimination when you have got 214,000 
people to bring in and you can get a thousand of them from Greece 
or Germany or any other place. 

Miss Gururipce. Suppose there are 5,000 tailors applying from 
Italy. And suppose there are 5,000 other applicants in Italy. You 
have got to take them in the order of the application, not because they 
are tailors and not just pick them out and discriminate and set them 
aside in one class. That would be my answer. 

But as to this employment survey which the chairman favors, Mr. 
McLeod stated that the Employment Service was making a survey, an 
occupational survey, to find out how many persons would fall into 
each occupation in the various countries in the refugee and escapee 
classes, but it had not yet been completed by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. I think that can be helpful, but my own feeling 
is that people live in families, they move in families. 

They live and move in terms of their natural relationships church- 
wise, Catholic agencies taking care of their groups over there that look 
to them for help in establishing themselves in this country, the same 
thing with us, the same thing applies to the nationality groups that 
these people feel are very important relationships to maintain, and 
consequently any attempt to deal with the matter as it were en masse 
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or in general principle on the basis of simply employment, it is im- 
portant that it be taken into account, but we can’t just move these 
people around from the standpoint of an occupational analysis of the 
Kmployment Serv ice. 

Senator Lancer. You certainly have to do something at the rate they 
ure coming in, because it is entirely too slow. What was that testi- 
mony about one refugee coming in, Miss Guthridge? Who was that 
from ? 

Miss Gururipée. I don’t recall. 

Senator Lancer. We had testimony here of 1 witnes where 1 refu- 
gee came in and the rest were all relatives, just 1 actual refugee. It 
is there in the testimony. We are not getting the actual refugees. 

Miss Guriuripce. Relatives. 

Senator Lancer. We are getting relatives. As far as I am con- 
cerned, 1 would like to see some of those refugees come in here. ‘They 
are the people that this bill was really created for. 

Mr. Exniorr. I think a fundamental mistake was made at the begin- 
ning of the program in holding up on the staffing and the procedures 
to move refugees in order to get the relative categories for Greece, 
Italy, and Holland out of the way. 

I think it was a great mistake to have held up the refugees until 
the others were moved. But that is history now, and my own feeling 
is that we are now beginning to get refugees. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, these 1,267 that came in in that 
week, how many were relatives and how m: ny were actual refugees / 

Miss Gutiripce. I don’t havethat,sir. I just have the visas issued. 

Senator Lancer. That is what this committee is interested in. Have 
you got that, Mrs. Cassidy ¢ 

Mrs. Cassipy. I would say they were mainly relatives in that they 
were mainly from Italy, and it is common knowledge that those com- 
ing from Italy were mainly relatives, but I have not got the break- 
down. Ihave the same breakdown you have. 

Mr. Exxrorr. If you have, read that by countries. 

Mrs. Casstpy. You will see where they come from are the countries 
where they are the preference countries, Italy and Greece. 

Miss Gururince. And Netherlands, although the Netherlands have 
very few. 

Senator Lancer. Have you completed your statement ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think that I have completed it, Senator. It is all 
here. I don’t think of anything else really that I have to say that I 
have not under your guidance already said. 

Senator LANGER. We will make it a part of the record. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Elliott is as follows:) 


STATEMENT By ROLAND ELLiotTT, THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I am the director of the immigration services of the department of church world 
service of the National Council of Churches. I am here to report on certain 
problems which we, as a religious agency, have encountered in our work as a 
recognized agency under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. While we hope this 
testimony may have some value to your committee, I wish to make clear that 
I am not authorized to represent any position taken officially by the National 
Council of Churches in support of or in opposition to any specific amendments 
under consideration by your Committee. 
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Over 30 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox church bodies cooperate through 
the department of church world service in providing resettlement opportunities 
in the United States of America under the Refugee Relief Act of 19538. Under 
the previous program we were responsible for the resettlement of more than 
62,000 displaced persons. 

In 1952 the general assembly of the National Council of Churches heard with 
sympathy and concern the reports of the plight of millions of uprooted people 
who cannot return to their own countries and are unable to find homes and work 
in their countries of refuge and therefore supported immediate special legislation 
to permit and assist our fair share of refugees to enter the United States for 
permanent residence. 

With the enactment of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, which our churches had 
recommended, our agency has felt a real obligation— 


1. to our fellow men who, under this act, were provided a new chance for 
a life of freedom and who look to our churches for assistance ; 
2. to our Congress and to the President who authorized this program of 
emergency immigration ; 

3. to our church whose Master calls on His followers to succor the home- 


less and the oppressed. 


We wish to make it especially clear that in supporting this urgently important 
emergency immigration program, we are not addressing ourselves to the ques- 
tion of permanent American immigration policy. Instead, this statement deals 
solely with our operational experience in the refugee relief program during the 
past 20 months. Up to June 1, 1955, church world service had secured 6,100 
assurances for 11,568 persons. Of these, 545 cases for 965 persons had received 
visas and of these 403 cases for 685 persons had arrived in the United States of 
America. In addition, 6,125 cases for 12,800 persons were registered with our 
agency overseas and awaited our assurances. Our registration of new applicants 
is increasing by nearly 1,000 each month. 

The slowness of visas and of arrivals has been a serious delaying factor in our 
program, both in registrations overseas and in 
country. 

As this committee doubtless knows, these delays have been a matter of serious 
concern to our churches as well as to other voluntary agencies. These problems 
have been discussed repeatedly with the Administrator and with the Secretary of 
State and latterly with the Under Secretary of State for Administration. Certain 
changes administratively have been effected ; e. g., in relation to assurances. The 
appointment of expediting and coordinating personnel, now underway, we be- 
lieve will facilitate the progress of the program. Likewise the long deferred 
provision of an advisory group of representatives of State committees, labor and 
farm organizations, and voluntary agencies will help the administration greatly 
in the coordinating of the program. Thus, it is our judgment that with or without 
special amendatory legislation further practical improvements can be and should 
be sought through simplified regulations and requirements within the context and 
intent of the act of 1953. 

Should the Congress decide that amendments to the original act are now 
desirable and feasible, we would urge respectfully that these deal only with 
matters of immediate and essential importance to the functioning of the emer- 
gency refugee program and that no radical change in administration be made 
at this juncture. As an agency striving to provide more assurances for more 
refugees, we strongly urge the committee to deal promptly, simply, positively, 
with any essential changes in legislation lest the very attempt to improve the law 
may tend to introduce new elements of delay and uncertainty in the fulfillment of 
the program. The high objectives we all seek for the homeless and the refugees 
and for our foreign policy, in our judgment, can be achiéved without raising 
long-range questions of immigration policy. 

It is not our role to advocate specific amendments, but the Congress may find 
it feasible to secure certain basic simplifications that will speed up the refugee 
relief program (in regard to assurances and security clearances, for example) 
by applying to the refugee relief program the same provisions already provided 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 with respect to regular immigra- 
tion; and there may be ways in which a simple coordination of forms, investiga- 
tional processes, and standards between the refugee relief program and other 
aspects of our Government program (e. g., the escapee program) may produce 
greater economy and efficiency in this program. 
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While the reallocating of unfulfilled quotas probably should be delayed until 
the next session of Congress when the facts can be known, some immediate adjust- 
ment in the Greek quota might be considered since the special provision of 17,000 
visas is so nearly oversubscribed by relatives and since at least 10,000 registered 
earthquake and guerrilla victims for whom the law originally was concerned are 
still unprovided for. In regard to the other permissive quotas, the number of 
applicants almost surely will increase as the program demonstrates that refugees 
are actually moving. For example, in Germany there are some 63,000 surplus 
farm families totaling about 200,000 persons largely unregistered for RRA at 
the present time. 

We would strongly approve any special legislation which might permit family 
members suffering from tuberculosis to accompany or to follow their families in 
their plans for resettlement. The ability of our medical profession to control 
TB now makes it possible for us, for the first time, safely and practically, to deal 
with this urgent human problem on a more humanitarian basis. Our agency is 
in touch with several hundred such cases. If such enabling legislation could now 
be enacted, we would suggest that the Congress consider authorizing the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration to make special provision for 
the ocean and inland travel costs involved; so the cost to families would not be 
prohibitive. 

Our churches strongly advocated this refugee relief program. We have criti- 
cized its delays and inadequacies. We have believed and still believe that a more 
experienced and therefore more effective administration could and should have 
heen provided. But at this stage in the program, with changes made and in pros- 
pect, it is our belief that sound, strong united progress in this program is possible 
und that your committee has an urgently needed role in making certain that this 
progress is assured and maintained. 

Miss Gururivce. Mrs. Schaufuss is with the Tolstoy Foundation, 
Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF TATAINA SCHAUFUSS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
WITH THE OVERSEAS DIRECTOR, TOLSTOY FOUNDATION 


Mrs. ScHauruss. Senator, it is a great privilege, but the notice was 
very short. I am deeply grateful for being present, especially here 
this morning. Miss Tolstoy, the president. of the foundation, will 
appear be fore your subcommittee, before you, tomorrow morning. 
I have just given her word that she is inv ited to come. 

In connection with Mr. Elliott’s words, if I may just say a few words 
quite unprepared, as I have neither statement, nothing but my few 
notes, and I am sure that Miss Tolstoy tomorrow will implement it. 

Miss Gurnuripcr. Will you sit here opposite the reporter, please ? 

Mrs. Scuauruss. We are not at all at this moment inclined to place 
the blame on anybody. 

Miss GurHuripgr. Mrs. Schaufuss, will you state for the record how 
long you have been engaged in this work ? 

Mrs. Scuauruss. Refugee work? 

Mr. Exsiorr. Forever. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. Fora very long time. I have been now since 1947 
the overseas director of the Tolstoy Foundation. I have been in 
Europe since 1947. Previously to that, since 1939 or even 1938, 1 was 
connected with the foundation and with the American Committee 
for Christian Refugees in this country. So immigration has become 
my second nature, if I may say so. 

Senator Lancer. What is your full name and address? 

Mrs. Scnavrvss. The address of my agency is 300 West 58th Street, 
Tolstoy Foundation. My name is Tataina Schaufuss. I am the ex- 
ecutive secretary at the overseas branch of the Tolstoy Foundation. 
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As I said, the president hopes for the privilege to speak tomorrow 
personally. The Tolstoy Foundation—do you want a few words, 
Senator ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes; particularly on what Mr. Elliott said. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. Well, the Tolstoy Foundation is a voluntary 
agency, member of the Voluntary C ouncil of Voluntary Agencies, and 
although through its charter it is not limited to assistance to people 
from the U. S. S. R., but its main task is to assist the people from the 
U.S. S. R. and from behind the Iron Curtain. 

I suppose you know that Miss Tolstoy in that respect has spoken a 
great deal over the United States and has tried to interpret the plight 
of the peoples of Russia to the Western World. 

We operate our national headquarters in New York. We operate 
15 small branch offices overseas. We have worked under the Truman 
Act, later under the DP Act. We have moved to this country up to 
14.000 persons. 

I must say that we are happy in having had very few breakdowns, 
and the people are happily resettled. Of the breakdowns which can 
happen within any agency, we have made it a point to take good care 
of them. 

As I said, we feel that from the beginning of the Refugee Relief 
Act the main difficulty lay not so much in the administration of the 
act, as the restrictions within the act itself. 

And from that point of view, we have a few suggestions which we 
consider would alleviate the proble m in the spirit ‘and in the sense of 
what I heard Senator Lehman say this morning. We feel that out 
of the three proposals of yourself, Senator W atkins, and Senator Leh- 
man, certain amendments could be enacted that would ease the whole 
situation as far as the normal processing of the act. 

It is true that a great deal of time perhaps has been wasted. It is 
not in my term of reference to enter into the reasons. 

But I will say, that in the past months there is a feeling and a grow- 
ing feeling of hope, certainly since the President’s statements, that 
America is interested in the fate of these people. 

The statement that Senator Lehman read this morning about the 
Quakers describing the conditions in the camps—I can testify to every 
word of that and even much worse. Were I better prepared, and if 
you will give me the privilege, we will make such a statement in writing 
to you. 

We feel in general—I do not want to take your attention long— 
that these are the following amendments that we would welcome. 

First of all, as a general remark the name “Refugee Relief Act” 
does not quite correspond actually to the numbers involved. When 
we look at the breakdown of numbers, this act is more likely to benefit 
surplus populations in Italy, Holland, : ‘and Greece. 

It is easy to process, and therefore there are more visas that have 
so far come out of the pipeline, as we say, because this is more a surplus 
population act than a refugee relief act, simply taken in respect to 
the numbers allotted. 

We are not suggesting by any means the change of the name, but 
we simply are pointing out to you that there is a certain discrepancy 
there between the name and the actual numbers involved. 

We feel that the liberalization of the term “firmly resettled” will 
avoid long discussions about people who are now placed in the doubt- 
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ful category which, the refugee, during his 10 years of waiting period, 
somehow or other was enabled to earn ‘his own livi ing and support that 
of his family by hook and by crook, by changing, not working in his 
profession but adding a little to the semistarvation diet that he would 
be receiving in his camp. 

Therefore the liberalization of that term “firmly resettled” a 
point that we pay great attention to. So he holds a job as a sail or 
something, sewing buttons on somewhere, and barely surviving. The 
removal of that “firmly resettled” el: ause might help. 

Miss Gururicr. Pardon me for interrupting. Hasn’t that term 

“firmly resettled” been liberally construed within say the last—— 

Mrs. Scuavruss. Within the past months, yes, it has. 

Miss Gururiper. Within the past few months, and so now it isn’t 
held against a refugee. 

Mrs. Scravuruss. If he hasa casual job. 

Miss Gururipcr. If he has a small job and earns a small sum. 

Mrs. Scuavruss. It is not held against him. 

Miss Gururipér. It is no longer a reason for disqualification. 

Mrs. Scnauruss. No. In general we feel the intent of the adminis- 
tration to help along in the implementation of the act by a better inter- 
pretation of the act. 

Our second point that was discussed here—I came in a little late— 
Mr. Elliott was submitting to you, concerns the assurances, and this 
is the way we feel about them, and very strongly so, sir. 

Voluntary agencies properly ace ‘redited “by the Administrator to 
assist in the implementation of the act should be charged with equal 
responsibility as a regular citizen or citizens of the ‘United States 
when signing an assurance, 

We have many times said for the record in meetings that the Tolstoy 
Foundation does not advocate a provision for the acceptance of 
blanket assurances. 

Tolstoy Foundation, however, does accept in full the amendment 
in Senator Watkins’ version, in Senator Watkins’ bill, adding a few 
words to it, “each assurance shall be a personal obligation of the indi- 
vidual citizen or citizens or the obligation of the ree ognized or accred- 
ited for this purpose agency giving its assurance to an indicated person 
overseas. 

We feel it extremely important that the assuror here know whom 
he is selecting or whom his agency is selecting, and not just buy an 
unknown entity. 

Therefore, we are not for the blanket assurance, not only for the 
reasons Mr. Elliott presented about housing and so on, bringing groups 
over here, but because the blanket assurance gives you categories but 
does not identify the individual, whereas advocating here the agency 
assurance, we feel that the agency is just as responsible and even more 
so perhaps than a citizen, because the agency should know what it is 
doing as much or better than the citizen who is approached to give an 
assurance to an unknown person. 

We consider that the delay in the flow of assurances has been mainly 
due to the fact that it is extremely difficult to request people at this 
stage, 10 years after end of hostilities, to give assurance to refugees. 

People in the United States are often either not informed suffic iently 


about the plight of these people or they are not sufficiently interested, 
and they have heard enough. 
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I have a very special amendment which concerns our agency, and 
perhaps the World Council of Churches most of all, and that con- 
cerns the people stranded in the Arab countries. 

{uropean refugees from Communist countries residing at present 
outside of Europe and who were given temporary asylum in the Middle 
East yet are by no means reestablished or firmly resettled, that they 
be included in the provisions of this act. 

Senator Lancer. I want to tell you that, as a member of the com- 
mittee, I offered an amendment for 5,000 of them—— 

Mrs. Scuauruss. For 500 persons 

Senator Lancer (continuing). When this bill was passed, and I 
got it through the committee, it was defeated upon the floor of the 
Senate for getting 5 5,000 Arab refugees over here. I was lucky to save 
125 Arabs, too. I would not have saved them except for 4 or 5 votes. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. I am not talking of Arab refugees. I am talking 
of Europeans in Arab countries. 

The Arab refugees were passed and they have a quota of 2,000 within 
the bill. If I may be permitted to read this statement, I will make 
myself clear. 

Senator Lancer. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. I am speaking of European refugees, not Arab 
refugees, from Communist countries residing at present outside of 
Europe and who were given temporary asylum in the Middle East, 
yet are by no means resettled or reestablished there. 

They reside in Arab countries, Lebanon, Syria, Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan, Iraq. The number of European refugees in all these 
countries seeking permanent resettlement does not exceed 500 persons. 
Ethnically, they represent Albanians, Yugoslavs, Russian, Armenians, 
North Caucasians and White Russians. 

Senator Lancer. What is your objection to including 5,000 Arabs ? 

Mrs. Scuauruss. I have no objection. I say that is not what I am 
at this moment explaining, that these European refugees—may I read 
this, or will it take too much of your time? 

Senator Lancer. No; take all the time you want. I don’t want any 
discrimination against Arab refugees. 

Mrs. ScuauFruss. Oh, no. On the contrary, I know the situation 
there, and I am in full sympathy and would have hoped to see more 
than 2,000 passed. 

But the European refugees are in an entirely different situation 
than the Arab refugees, the Palestinians. The north Caucasians— 
I am specifically speaking of the peoples of Russia now—some 300 
persons are mostly in Jordan and Syria. 

They are part of the great anti-Communist movement of wholly 
Caucasian tribes, numbering some 12,000 persons, which retreated 
from the Caucases with the Germans fleeing the Red armies. 

In 1945-46 many thousands escaped repatriation in Germany and 
Austria, and up to 5,000 persons were granted political asylum in 
Turkey. King Abdullah of Jordan also granted asylum to those 
groups who fled repatriation in Austria, via northern Italy, where they 
continued to fight Italian Communist partisans. 

The Arab governments have treated their Moslem brothers mosi 
generously, but notwithstanding the privileges extended to them, 
these Caucasians still remain aliens in a foreign country with no tradi- 
tional or cultural ties within these Arab lands. 
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Even their language and their form of religion is different, and as 
Europeans, they ‘become an additional burden to these friendly gov- 
ernments which are laboring under the pressure and problems of their 
own Palestinian refugees. 

These Eurcvean refugees are not eligible for any form of assistance 
vranted Palestinian refugees through ‘the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, UNRRA. 

And they are privileged to work in countries afflicted with indige- 
nous unemployment and burdened with the problems of the Pales- 
tinian refugee, remaining just with paper permits. They tend to 
blame for their misfortunes the injustrces of the Yalta agreement. 

They escaped repatriation twice from Austria and Italy. They are 
a healthy, hard working, honest and strongly anti-Communist element, 
and in all justice they should be accorded treatment similar to that of 
the escapees stranded in Europe, as it is by mere chance that they find 
themselves stranded in the Middle East, where they were moved from 
the northern mountains of Italy. 

The term “firmly resettled” should be defined so as to permit the 
consular officials to consider them under this act. 

Senator Lancer. Make a note of that, Miss Guthridge. 

Mrs. Scuavuruss. The number is very limited. As I say, it would 
cover for both of our agencies more than 500 persons for the Arab 
countries. 

Senator Lancer. Will you prepare an amendment to that effect, 
Miss Guthridge ¢ 

Miss GurHrinGe, Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Scnauruss. If 1 may, I will incorporate this into a written 
statement. 

Senator Lancer. Go right ahead. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. Now, there is one more point which has no direct 
bearing upon the amendments to the Refugee Relief Act, I realize 
that. 

But as I said, my second life is the study of the immigration laws 
and the work within American immigration for the past 16 years. 

Senator Lancer. You don’t have to hurry. Take all the time you 
want. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. Thank you. 

This is no direct amendment to the act, I realize that, but it is just 
a suggestion that I permit myself to submit to you. 

We request that consideration be given to the possibility of delay- 
ing present repayment of quota numbers. 

Senator Lancer. Tell me that again. I don’t quite follow you. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. We request that consideration be given to the pos- 
sibility of delaying present repayment of quota numbers mortgaged 
during postwar emergency legislation under President Truman's act 
and the DP Act until the end of the present Refugee Relief Act 
of 19538 

Senator Lancer. Will you explain that to me, Miss Guthridge. I 
don’t understand it. 

Miss Guturiper. If I understand it right, Mrs. Schaufuss, it is this 
way: Certain countries have a quota under the regular immigration 
laws, and they have mortgaged their quota, they have borrowed into 
the future so that there is no longer any 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is under the Displacecl Persons Act. 
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Mrs. Scuavuruss. Yes. 

Miss Guririncge. That would properly be a matter for the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. It would not have to do with refugees, 
would it? 

Mrs. Scuauruss. It would affect them. 

Miss Gururipce. In what way ? 

Mrs. Scuauruss. It would affect the movement of people. If I may 
finish my whole statement here—— 

Senator Lancer. I want to understand what you are talking about. 
Will you explain it to me? I want to find out just what this means. 

Mrs. Scnauruss. May I explain ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes, explain it. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. Under the DP Act—— 

Miss Gururince. Give a concrete example of how many from a 
certain country. We will understand it better that way. 

Mrs. Scnavurvss. I will get it tomorrow from certain countries. 

Let us say if the U.S. 5S. R. has 2,000 quota numbers coming up un- 
der regular Immigration Nationality Act, when the people were 
moved under the DP Act, these quota numbers were mortgaged, with 
the understanding that at the end of the DP Act at a certain date they 
would be reinstated to the quota, which means that that leaves a very 
small margin of free quota numbers under quotas of the regular, of 
the basic Immigration Act, the McCarran Act, or the Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Have I made that point clear? If not 

Senator Lancer. 1 am terribly sorry. I beg your pardon for being 
so dumb, but I still don’t understand it. 

Miss Gururince. Senator, it is this way. If 2,000 people could 
come in from, as you say, the U.S. S. R., Soviet Russia, we will say 
Russia, under the DP Act, this quota was mortgaged. Now, we will 
say they got 2 years in advance, so there will be no more, there is no 
quota for from 1955 up until 1957. 

Now, what Mrs. Schaufuss would do would be to suspend this pay- 
ment as long as the Refugee Act was in force and effect, and let them 
come in, let the whole number come in for the current year. 

Senator Lancer. The whole 2,000 each year ? 

Miss Gururipce. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Scuavuruss. Which is the regular quota. 

Miss Gururince. The regular quota. 

Then those that were owing could start to be repaid after the expira- 
tion of December 31, 1956. In other words, it is a moratorium, isn’t 
it ? 

Mrs. Scnauruss. Yes. 

Miss Gururipgr. On this quota payment. 

Is that any clearer ? 

Senator Lancer. I understand it now, yes. 

Mrs. Scuavrvuss. This would ease the movement of refugees quali- 
fied either under provisions of the Refugee Relief Act or the. Immigra- 
tion Nationality Act. At present only 25 percent of the regular 
quota allocations are available globally for nonpreference applicants, 
whereas if that moratorium could be extended and the repayment 
would be only at the end of the Refugee Relief Act, the full quota 
would be available for people who have been registered with the con- 
sulates for many years, yet because of this limited amount of quota 
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numbers available under the regular Immigration Act, they have years 
of waiting for their quota number to come up. 

Yet the. »y qualify, as well, under Refugee Relief Act as under the 
basic law. 

Senator Lancer. But, Miss Guthridge, wouldn’t that really be an 
amendment to the Immigration law ¢ 

Miss Gururince. Yes, sir; it would be in the nature of an amend- 
ment to the Immigration and Naturalization Act. It would not 
be properly within the jurisdiction of the Subcommittee on Refugees, 

I do not think. 

Senator Lancer. You would create a lot of objection to it upon 
the floor of the House and the Senate. 

Miss Gururince. I think so, sir. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. Couldn't it be put through as a rider, as assisting 
the refugee, in effect / 

Senator Lancer. We have been very proud of the fact that we are 
not trying to, as Senator Lehman said this morning, amend the Immi- 
eration and Naturalization Act. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. Yes, I understand that. 

Senator Lancer. We are not trying to do that. We are trying to 
get the refugees in here under the Refugee Act. 

I don’t believe we would look with much favor upon any such 
amendment. If you want that, the thing to do is prepare a bill and 
submit it to Senator Watkins’ Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. ‘That is where that properly belongs. 

Miss Gururingr. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. We are going to have plenty of trouble to get our 
amendment through here without trying to infringe upon the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. Well, I started by saying that I am out of order 
slightly in bringing this matter up. 

Senator Lancer. Weare glad to have your suggestions. 

Mrs. Scuauruss. But I do know that it would immeasurably help 
the refugees, because they are registered for years. 

Miss Gururince. It would help them in this way, would it not, Mrs. 
Schaufuss? Those persons who would not take a refugee visa would 
not need to do so? They could come in under their regular quota, and 
that visa would be saved for a real, bonafide refugee / 

Mrs. Scuauruss. Yes. 

Miss Gurirince. Whereas now they are taking it from some refugee 
who should be the intended beneficiary under the law. 

[s that your conce pt ion 4 

Mrs. Scuanruss. That is true, too. It would immeasurably help, 
I say, in the movement of refugees intended to come to this country, 
qualifying either under the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act or 
qualifying under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Could I break into this point, Senator, if you look 
into this matter ? 

Senator Lancer. Surely. It isa very informal meeting. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It is things like the Grand Canyon. You need 2 or 
3 people to tell the truth about it. 

This business of this mortgaging of quotas is like a bank’s extending 
paper after all of the equity has gone out of a transaction, and some- 
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time in the near future there is going to have to be a cancellation of 
all those outstanding mortgages. I am perfectly sure about that. 

When the propitious moment is to raise the matter for action is a 
political matter that I do not know the answer to. But it is perfectly 
ridiculous in some of these countries. You talk about 1957. You 
should talk about the year 2000 and beyond the year 2000, where the 
quotas for certain of these countries under those displaced persons 
provisions are actually mortgaged beyond the year 2000, 

Mrs. Scuauruss. That—— 

Mr. Eviiorr. And it is a completely ridiculous kind of situation. 

Miss Gururipnce. You mean we should put a statute of limitations 
on the payment of the quotas for the immigration visas 4 

Mr. Eviiorr. At some time I think somebody ought to look at it 
and say, “This thing has just gone too long, and there is no sense in 
it any more.” 

Mrs. Scuauruss. But it has a very real, practical meaning today, 
that if such a limitation could be found and made, if the repayment of 
the quota mortgage could be delayed to the end of the Refugee Relief 
Act, it would immeasurably, I repeat, help the movement of refugees 
and escapees from Europe. 

As Miss Guthridge pointed out, a person could use his number 
coming up, and would not take the place of another refugee who might 
come under the provisions only of the Refugee Relief Act. 

Is that true / 

Miss GururipGe. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. What do you think of that, Mrs. Cassidy / 

Mrs. Cassipy. I am heartily in favor of eventual cancellation of the 
mortgage. I agree with Mr. Elliott that there may be political con- 
siderations as to whether it is wise or not wise to raise it at this 
moment. 

I would like to add a word, if I may, about this mortgage. 

Now, the Displaced Persons Act says that for a period of 4 years 
after the passage of the Displaced Persons Act, that 25 percent of 
the quota should be used to repay the numbers borrowed for the Dis- 
placed Persons Act and that beginning on the 1st day of July 1954, 
50 percent should be used to repay the mortgage. 

We are now in the era when 50 percent is being used. 

Then, in addition to numbers that are used to repay that mortgage, 
numbers are used to compensate for change-of-status cases, private 
bills cases, and so forth. 

So we do not have 100 percent effective quotas to use at the present 
moment. Far from it. 

In some countries, hardly 75 percent of the quota is used for these 
various purposes, and we are really only drawing on about 25 per- 
cent of the quota, and it is quite true that certain countries, particularly 
countries like Latvia and Estonia, their quota is literally mortgaged 
beyond the year 2000, because if you take this 50 percent of their tiny 
quotas, 50 percent for this year and this year and this year and this 
year and this year, and add it together, it will make the mortgage, 
unless it is canceled, extend way bey ond the year 2000. 

Certainly I am sure that the Congress in its wisdom, long before 
the year 2,000, will cancel those mortgages. But they have not been 
canceled yet. 
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Senator Langer. Call your next witness. 

Miss Gururipcr. Have you completed your testimony / 

Mrs. Scuauruss. Yes. Thank you. 

Miss Gururiwcr. There are no other witnesses this afternoon, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. Is there anybody here in the audience who wants 
to testify / 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to raise one other question. 

Senator, I would like to show you, not an Arab family, but a Moslem 

family we brought, and it is now located at Waterbury, Conn. This 

s a German expellee family that is now located in Boston, Mass. 

Senator Lancer. Mark those exhibits B and C. 

(The photographs were marked “Exhibits B and C. 

Mr. Exxiorr. When you look at those pictures, you can see why 
some of us are terribly anxious not to extend the debate in the Con- 
eress about legislative changes, if there is a danger in their stopping 
the precious flow of these people now that is beginning to come. 

But I wanted, if I might, to raise a question that is raised in my 
statement, but I would like to stress it a little. 

This morning I had a gentleman who is now an American citizen 
who, with his wife and daughter, twenty-and-some years old, arrived 
here—well, they became citizens last April 1, so that it was 5 years 
before that that they came tothe country. When they were in Bremen, 
ready to sail, there was a last-minute discovery that the youngest 
laughter, then about 14, had a spot onsher lung. She was detained. 
The family came ahead, on the understanding that there would be 
some way in which to get her to follow. We arranged for her to come 
on the ninth proviso for hospitalization, and under a bond guarantee- 
ing that she would be returned to Germany at the conclusion of her 
treatment, we brought her and sent her to Saranac, where, after some- 
thing over a year, she was pronounced cured. 

We then had her examined by competent medical authori ities in New 
York, and they confirmed the Saranac diagnosis, that this was an 
irrested case, and that she was, from the standpoint of freedom from 
hospitalization, entirely O. K. 

But under the provisions under which we had brought her here for 
hospitalization, it was necessary for us to return her to Germany, so 
that she could then come under the regular immigration procedure. 

Now, she is in Paris today without any hope, really, that the United 
States Public Health, Dr. Brown, in Paris, will be able under the re- 
strictions of the present situation, to give her freedom to come, because 
the Saranac experience, while evolving a cure, according to the doctors, 
nevetheless constitutes a TB history which in terms of the United 
States Public Health establishes a susceptibility to tuberculosis under 
which this girl is now excluded from the United States. 

I wish I had pictures of this family to show you, They are won- 
derful people. They are Latvian people. The girl, the oldest girl, 
— from the University of Missouri a year ago, whet re she had 

scholarship given her. She has just received her master’s degree 
fren Columbia U niversity in bacteriology and is now employed by 
one of the penicillin- producing drug firms of the country. 

The father is employed—the mother—it is a wonderful family. 

Now, this sharpens up for me the importance of what the President 
has proposed on the recommendation of Scott McLeod that something 
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be done to make it possible for families like this to be put back together 
again or for families overseas that should and want to have an oppor- 
tunity to migrate, to migrate even though there may be a member or 
more than one member of the family who are suspect on the point 
of TB. 

Now, the situation is this, as we all know, in the medical profession 
today, that we have TB where we have got it licked, really. We are 
closing sanitaria. We can handle risks without letting those risks be 
unsafe for the general public, and I think it is tremendously important 
for us to do something if we can in Congress at the present time that 
will make it possible for us to deal with, not a large number of cases— 
I know several hundred that our agency is connected with intimately 
but probably a thousand all together would take care of the most diffi- 
cult cases of this kind. 

I have got a man in my employ in New York at the present time 
whose wife was detained—you know him—Mr. Chomitzky—a wonder- 
ful man. He and a part of his family came here because the wife was 
delayed due to some illness, not TB. Then when she came up for immi- 
gration, it was discovered that 20 years ago she had developed a spot 
on her lung and consequently she cannot come. 

Well, now, obviously this family ought to be put together, either in 
Munich or in this country, and obviously, also, this man is able to take 
care of her. It is not a question of any risk or the safety of this coun- 
try at all. But there ought to be some way in which we could take 
care of a few such cases as this. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much for that statement. 

Do you have any further witnesses ¢ 

Miss Gururipce. Mrs. Schaufuss, do you have any comments to 
make about the one member of the family who may have been sus- 
pected of having TB ¢ 

Mrs. Scuauruss. I do not have anything against that. I do, how- 
ever, feel—I am not so sure that the fact at this moment—here I am 
using the term—whether it is politically wise to raise a matter of 
bringing tuberculars to this country, whether it is going to cause a 
great amount of excitement. 

1 feel very strongly for the cases that Mr. Elliott has pointed out 
in regard to inactive TB, in other words, spots. Those spots are really 
a scare to all of us who work in the field and to the people themselves, 
because the spots very often have existed for years and years, up to 
15 and 20 years back, and these people are being excluded. 

It seems to me that there should be some underst: anding of the Sur- 
geon General perhaps to liberalize the examination and “the reading. 

This is a purely medical affair. I do not feel myself entitled to 
go any further into the matter, but I do know that it is the spots 
that create the greater diffic ulties than the active forms, and that here 
some understanding should be reached, because the tr agedy of the fam- 
ilies separated and the people waiting for years for these spots to 


change their aspect, which they never will, is a very real tragedy and 
a hardship. 


Senator LaANcrer. No more witnesses ? 
Miss Gururincre. No other witnesses, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Elliott, 
will you note on the back where these refugees came from and the 


date? Iam going to hang them up in my oflice. We have a refugee 
office here. 
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Senator Lancer. Does anybody here want to testify that is in the 
room, that came here to testify ¢ 

Miss Gururivcr. Mrs. Cassidy, do you have any further remarks ? 

Mrs. Cassipy. I would like to say a few words about agency assur- 
ances. I am not suggesting for a moment that agency assurances be 
substituted for individual assurances, but I would like to reenforce the 
point made by Governor Williams, that in certain instances we should 
like permission to use agency assurances over and above individual 
assurances, and I think that it is perhaps in the genius of State com- 
missions to make particularly good use of such assurances, because they 
are instrumentalities for coordinating the person who has the job 
here and the church group that has the housing there, and can fit to- 
gether the pieces. 

[ think that State commissions could, for instance, handle examples 
like the one that you cited of the tailors, that might have the job 
furnished through the instrumentality of the labor union, but there 
should be citizens’ committees that would arrange the community con- 
tact, the educational opportunities, and the housing, and that if State 
commissions and voluntary agencies had the privilege of agency as- 
surances in those instances where it seems to them wise, not substitut- 
ing them for individual assurances, where you can get the individual 
assurances, but using them in limited instances where it seems expedi- 
ent, I would like to see that done, as was suggested by Governor 
Williams. 

I would also like to answer the argument that is made by certain 
people who say that agency assurances are a device for flooding cer- 
tain localities with immigrants at a period when the labor market 
does not warrant their coming. I think they can be used in exactly 
the opposite way, and I would like to cite an experience in the State 
of Michigan. 

There was a period during the Displaced Persons Act when Mus- 
kegon, Mich., was declared a critical area. For the people that had 
individual assurances to go to an individual sponsor in Muskegon, 
it was necessary for the person to go to Muskegon because that is what 
the assurance said. 

Under our agency assurance under the State commission, we could 
deflect him from Muskegon, which was a critical area, to the area of 
metropolitan Detroit, which had employment at that time, and there- 
fore using the agency assurance wisely, we helped the economy rather 
than hindered the economy. 

Furthermore, I agree with Mr. Elliott that psychologically it is a 
good thing to have a destination, but at least those people had the 
destination, Michigan. It was not just the destination, the United 
States in general. 

So I would like to plead for recognizing the good judgment of vol- 
untary agencies that have been approved by the Administrator, and 
recognizing the good judgment of commissions that have been ap- 
pointed by the respective governors to use their privilege wisely if it 
is extended to them. 

Mr. Exxtorr. I wonder if the Senator will let me say one final word ? 

Senator Lancer. You can talk an hour if you want to. Nobody is 
stopping you. Go ahead. 

Mr. Exxitorr. I will not want to, and you would change your mind. 
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Senator Lancer. It is not a question of a point or two. Weare glad 
to have you here. You just talk as long as you please. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I will tell you. I have seen and you have seen a lot 
of statistics about what has happened through the German and Aus- 
trian recovery to the refugee problem, and that there is no longer any 
need, some people are saying, for this law because of the pronounced 
recovery in Germany. 

Now, there is no question about the fact that there is a remarkable 
economic and social and political recovery in Western Germany, but 
the thing that amazed me as I went around in Germany and in Austria, 
also, was to find that every old displaced persons barracks and camp 
that I had known back in 1948 and 1949 is still being used to house 
the escapees from the Eastern Zone, the people who are surplus to 
Western Germany who have either been expelled or who have escaped 
under their own power from the Communist section of Europe. 

At this point, the thing that distressed me was to discover that fre- 
quently the statistics that were given about the number of people who 
have come and the number of people who have been integrated into 
the West German economy do not correspond with the facts that you 
run across when you visit some of these camps. 

I would like to have you just look at my family. You cannot have 
this family. I have given an assurance for them myself. I went into 
a transit camp where these people in this camp, several thousand of 
them, are integrated into the Western German economy. This was 
in the outskirts of Stuttgart, in Germany. But this family of 7 chil- 
dren and father and mother were living in 1 room approximately 14 
feet square. They were from the East Zone. 

The man was a bookbinder by profession. The 16- or 17-year-old 
boy was an organ builder by apprenticeship, and wanted to aa, 
that. There was no heating. There was no cooking of any kind i 
this room. In order to cook their meals, they had to take their iste 
and pans down the hall toa 

Miss Gururipce. Wasn't that Volka, Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Extrorr. No. 

Miss Guriripee. Have you been to Volka ? 

Mr. Extaorr. It is wonderful in comparison to Volka. No. IT am 
not talking about Volka. 

Miss Guturince. No. 

Mr. Exxiorr. These people are not even listed as refugees in the 
German statistics. 

Mrs. Scnavrvss. Ethnic Germans. 

Mr. Extrorr. These are ethnic Germans, escapees, from the East 
Zone. And thisman isemployed. He is not employed as a bookbinder, 
but he is employed, and on the German statistics he is not listed as a 
refugee at all, but the employment that he has is moving rubble from 
one pl: ice to another in the outskirts of Stuttgart. 

Now, this man und his family have a real contribution to make to 
the American economy. They are members of our church. We want 
to help give them an opportunity to resettle in this country. I per- 
sonally am giving an assurance for them just because I want to have 
something to do with helping them get located. 

But the point that I want to make is that when we deal with the 
remarkable—and it is remarkable—economic recovery in Western Ger- 
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many, we must take into account the fact that there are thousands and 
thousands of these people still living in these disgraceful old Vermacht 
barracks, and that while statistically they are integrated in the West 
German economy, they are not integrated in the sense of which this 
bill was introduced to help to alleviate. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Elliott, before we close. I want to call your 
attention to some of the testimony of Governor Williams this morning. 

Mr. Exniorr. Iamsorry. I did not hear it. 

Senator Lancer. You were not here. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am sorry I did not hear it. 

Senator Lancer. But he gave a list of organizations that were back- 
ing these amendments, particularly those in the Lehman and in the 
Watkins bills. 

I was particularly pleased to note that he had a recommendation 
from an Indian organization. 

This can be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Lancer. The subcommittee will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 9, 1955 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SuscoMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE PROBLEMS 
Connecrep Wir THE Emicration or REFUGEES 
AND Escaprres From Western Evroprean Nations, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:35 a. m. in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer presiding. 

Present: Senators Langer and Watkins. 

Also present: Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel for the subcom- 
mittee; Orson Trueworthy, special assistant to Scott McLeod. 

Miss Gururwer. Mr. Weitz, will you come up and sit up here. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a possibility Senator Johnson might be here 
a little bit later. He is the only other Senator available. 

Sit right here, Mr. Weitz. 

Senator Lancer. I want you to know we are delighted to have you 
here. 

Mr. Wertz. Thank you, sir. It is my pleasure. 

Miss Gururier. Mr. Chairman, may I say that this isa resumption 
of a hearing we were holding yesterday on S. 1794 and today S. 2113 
the former bill introduced by Senator Lehman to liberalize the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, and the latter introduced by Senator Watkins also 
isincluded. MayS. 2113 be printed in the appendix. 

Senator Lancer. Yes; it may. 

Mr. Chairman, since we adjourned yesterday we have received a 
telegram. May I read it for the record? 

JUNE 7. 

I urge you to oppose Senate bill 1794, which destroys the safeguards in the 
1953 Refugee Relief Act. 

Mrs. BARTLETT RICHARDS. 
441 East Bighth Street, Hinsdale, Iil. 
The subcommittee is also in receipt of a letter dated June 7: 


DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I am writing in haste to beg of you not to permit the 


passage of any amendments to the 1953 Refugee Relief Act such as now being 
considered in 8S. 1794. 


We do not like the 1953 Refugee Relief Act but these proposed amendments are 


terrible. Protect the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act and do not permit it 
to be undermined. 


Most cordially yours, 
(Signed) Mrs. FLorENcE DEAN Post. 
(Mrs. William Green Post, Jr.) 
Senator Lancer. Where is that telegram from? 
Miss Gururincr. 157 Jackson Street, Newnan, Ga. 
Senator Lancer. You may proceed, Mr. Weitz. 
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STATEMENT OF MAX WEITZ, REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIATION 
OF IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY LAWYERS 


Mr. Werrz. My name is Max Weitz. I am an attorney at law duly 
admitted to pri wctice in the State of New York, in all of the courts of 
the State of New York, and before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Senator Lancer. Do you have copies of your statement ? 

Mr. Weirz. Yes, sir. 

Miss Gururince. I have copies, Senator, which I will distribute. 

Mr. Wrrrz. As first vice president of the Association of Immigration 
and Nationality Lawyers, a national bar association, with chapters in 
various States 

Senator Lancer. Is this a group of lawyers that have charge of the 
immigration and that have a great deal to do with customs and the 
customs court ¢ 

Mr. Werrz. No, sir. This is a body of attorneys having chapters 
in various States and cities of the United States that spec ialize solely 
in immigration and nationality work. 

Senator Lancer. Solely and entirely, nothing to do with customs 
at all? 

Mr. Weitz. No. sir. 

Senator Lancer. How many members are there in this organiza- 
tion / 

Mr. Werrz. In the entire United States I would say several hun- 
dred, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Several hundred ? 

Mr. Weirz. Several hundred. 

Senator Lancer. Who is president of your organization ? 

Mr. Werrz. Mr. Jack Wasserman, of Washington. 

Senator Lancer. And are you authorized by resolution to appear 
here ? 

Mr. Wertz. Yes,sir. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Wasserman is present. 

Senator Lancer. But there was a resolution passed authorizing Mr. 
Wasserman and you to appear here? 

Mr. Wertz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. We will have Mr. Wasserman testify, too, before 
we get through. 

Mr. Werrz. Thank you. 

Now, most of our members are oldtimers in this field. Many of us 
have practiced between 20 and 40 years. I myself was administrative 
assistant to the late Congressman Samuel Dickstein. I was with him 
for 10 years when he was chairman of the Immigration and National- 
ization Committee. 

Senator Lancer. I knew him very well. He was one of the out- 
standing Members of Congress. 

Mr. Werrz. Thank you. 

Senator Lancer. A very fine Congressman. 

Mr. Wertz. I felt the same way : about him, sir. 

We, as a body of attorneys, are particularly interested in section 6 
because the rest of the act has to do with aliens outside of the United 
States, and that is primarily handled by the social agencies, social] 
welfare agencies. 
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Miss GururipGe. Section 6, may we say for the record, is the adjust- 
ment of status section. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes, ma’am, of aliens in the United States. And so 
our association has asked me to make several recommendations on 
their behalf. 

1. Section 6 should be amended by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following sentence : 

Any alien entering the United States prior to July 1, 1953, who establishes 
that he is unable to return to the country of his birth, or nationality, or last 
residence, because of persecution or fear of persecution on account of race, 
religion, or political opinion, or, that if outside the United States, he would be 
eligible to receive a special nonquota immigrant visa under this act; or 

(2) was brought to the United States from other American Republics for 
internment, may * * * not later than June 30, 1956. 

Miss Gururingr. Mr. Weitz, may I ask a question at that point. 
Do you not think that would be an open invitation to persons who had 

entered the country illegally ? 

Mr. Werrz. No; we don’t, because we must consider at all times that 
they must qualify as refugees or escapees, and this particular provi- 
sion has been adopted from the Watkins and Lehman bill so that we 
ire in conformity with what they are advocating. 

May I proceed ? 

Miss Gururinge. Yes, of course. 

Senator Lancer. This extends it a year, is that right ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. It gives it another year from June 30, 1955, to 
June 30, 1956? 

Mr. Weitz. That’s right, sir. 

Miss Gururince. The way the law now reads, Senator, section 6, 

person entitled to adjustment of status must show that he entered 
the United States lawfully prior to a certain date. This would make it 
possible for him to attain status regardless of how he entered the 
United States. 

Mr. Wertz. That is right, that is correct, and as I say, we have 
adopted this from the Watkins and Lehman bill, and we approve of it. 
(b) Striking out in the second sentence that portion which reads: 

That the alien was physically present in the United States on the date of the 
Enactment of the Act. 

And the explanation for that is that this provision is contained in 
neither the Watkins nor the Lehman bill, but is a necessary amend- 
ment to the act. It affects a small group of refugee seamen who, after 
‘ttaining asylum in the United States, have been employed to a great 
extent aboard American vessels and happened to be at sea on the date 
of the enactment of the act. Thus, under the present Act, if such a 
seaman shipped out on August 6, 1953, he would not be eligible, where- 
is a seaman who shipped out on August 8, 1953, and returned in De- 
‘ember 1953 would be eligible. 

As I say, it is only a ‘small group of seamen, and they should be 
viven the same benefits as individuals who arrive here the same way 
the seamen did except that they remain, and the seamen go out on ships 
to earn their livelihood. 

With regard to (c), again, striking out in the second sentence that 
portion om phrase which reads: 


except that the quota to which he is chargeable is oversubscribed. 
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Now, the explanation for that is that both the Watkins and Lehman 
bills contained this amendment and we are in favor of it. 

Then we come down to (d), and advocate the raising of the quota 
for these aliens to 10,000, and we advocate that subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 5should not be amended. 

And then we come to the last recommendation that section 4 should — | 
ke amended to provide for the issuance of visas irrespective of the 
applicant’s noneligibility because of affliction with tuberculosis, to 
include spouses, parents and children of American citizens and legal 

residents, as well as to members of family units. 

In other words, in the recommendation by Senator Watkins, he says 
only family units. We recommend that the same courtesy apply to 
parent and children of American citizens and legal residents as well. 
in addition to family units. 

Senator Lancer. That is covered by the Langer amendment ? 

Miss GuTHRIDGE. No, sir: this is the tuberculosis part of it. 

Senator Laneer. I understand. 

Miss Gururinge. It is not covered. 

Senator Laxcer. Legal residents, that would not mean he would 
have to be a citizen. He could be an alien, have been here a year or 2 
or 3, he has money, can give assurance and can bring him in. It does 
away with the ———- nt of citizenship. 

Mr. Wertz. On behalf of a close family tie, yes, sir. 

Miss Gururince. Senator Watkins’ bill limits that to 1.000, I believe. 

Mr. Werrz. Yes. We are not quarreling with the number 

Miss Gururince. You are leaving the number open / 

Mr. Werrz. That’s right. 

Miss Gururipce. You would admit a greater number than 1,000. 
That is what Lam trying to determine. 

Mr. Weitz. The reason we are not stating anything with regard to 
the number, frankly is because we are un: able at this time to ascertain 
just how many are in that category, and so we leave it to this honorable 
committee to aide because we are not in any position to make an\ 
recommendation as to numbers. 

We recommend with regard to orphans that the age limit of the 
orphans be made higher. 

Miss GururinGge. What age limit do vou recommend / 

Mr. Werrz. Well, the present age limit is 10. 

Miss Gururipgr. Yes. 

Mr. Werrz. And we would recommend 12. 

Miss Gururipcr. Now Senator Lehman’s bill is 14. Senator Wat- 
kins’ billis 12. Senator Langer’s bill is also 12. 

Mr. Werrz. We would go along with either 12 or 


although 
frankly speaking, we are appreciative of the fact that when an orphan 
is adopted, the adoptive parents prefer to have an orphan as young as 
possible. 

However, we feel that because of the fact that the need for orphans 
and the number of parents who desire to adopt orphans is so great, that 
they would be willing to go up to 12 and 14 years if necessary. 

We also urge that the number of orphans that be permitted into the 
country be enlarged. 

Miss Gururince. Again I will ask what number would you suggest 
or specify in your rec ommendation. 
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Mr. Werrz. Well, I think we ought to raise it to 10,000. What is the 
present number 4 

Miss GutHripge. Four thousand. 

Mr. Werrz. I think it is necessary to go up to eight or ten thousand. 

Miss Gurueripce. Mr. Weitz, of course. you are conscious of the re- 
luctance of many European nations to permit orphans to be adopted 

Mr. Werrz. That’s right. 

Miss Guturincr. You know that under Italian law it is surrounded 
with all sorts of obstacles ? 

Mr. Wertz. That is correct: we are appreciative of that. 

Miss Gururince. For example, the Italian parent, one parent or 
both parents, may not agree to the adoption there. They may only 
agree to the child being taken out of the country, to maintenance and 
support of the child, and to custody of the child. 

When the child comes into the United States, whatever area it goes 
into, we will say Burbank, Calif., now the nearest Italian consul in 
that area has to give his consent to the adoption. Those are the re- 
quirements of Italian law, and many other European nations have 
very strict requirements, and they are very reluctant to have orphans 
taken out of the country because orphans are the future generation. 

Mr. Wertz. That’s right. 

Miss Gurnrince. And we do not know; there is no way of telling at 
this time the availability of orphans, so that would seem to be merely 
a gesture. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, of course, in raising the number it does not neces- 
sarily mean that that number will be adopted. However, all things 
being equal, we could make a try at it, and if we don’t meet the full 
number why, of course, we just stay as is. 

Miss Gururinge. Thank you. 

Mr. Wertz. Now, there is one other comment I would like to make, 
and that is with regard to Senator Watkins’ provision which calls for 
the adoption of orphans under very strict circumstances. 

Miss Gururipcr. You mean he defines an orphan as—— 

Mr. Werrz. No, no, I am talking about under what circumstances 
they may be adopted. 

Miss Gurmemer. Senator Watkins’ bill now. 

Senator Lancer. That is on page 2 

Miss GuTuriper. Senator, this is a copy of Senator Watkins’ bill. 

Senator Lancer. Yes, I have read it. 

Mr. Weirz. Now, he states that an orphan may be adopted under 1 
of 3 circumstances: 


Who has been lawfully adopted abroad by a United States citizen and spouse 
while said citizen is or was serving abroad in the United States Armed Forces, 
or is or was employed abroad by the United States Government, or has resided 
for not less than 12 months in the country in which the orphan has been adopted. 


Now, it would seem to us that that would make it almost impossible 
to adopt an orphan under those circumstances if an adoptive parent 
has to reside in that country for 12 months, it would be a hardship 
on them. 

Senator Lancer. I don’t think that is Senator Watkins’ intention. 

Miss Guturince. That is on page 6, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. I don’t think that is the intention of it at all, 
talking to Mr. Watkins. 
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Mr. Wertz. Well, if that is not, then I stand corrected, sir. 

Miss Gururince. There are how many alternative ways to adopt 
an orphan / 

Mr. Werrz. In the Watkins bill, three. 

Senator Lancer. You read the Watkins bill as though that is 
exclusive of any other way of adopting, or is it supplementary y to it? 

Mr. Werrz. No, L read it as being exc Jusive. 

Senator Lancer. Do you read it in that way, Miss Guthridge ? 

Miss Gururincr. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. I don't, either. 

Miss Gururince. I read it as being supplemental to it. Now, under 
the present law it is possible to adopt by proxy. That is what you 
are referring to / 

Mr. Werrz. That's right. 

Miss Gururipce. And that has to be surrounded with all kinds of 
safeguards. Now, an adoption matter is a permanent affair, and the 
welfare of the child is at stake. 

It is the duty of the administrator to take every safeguard to protect 
the interests of the child. For example, as nearly as possible he shall 
match the child with the parents. 

Mr. Weirz. That is right. 

Miss Gururince. That is to say, as to race, color and creed. 

Also he must see that the adoptive parents are legally husband and 
wife, that they are of good moral character, that they are financially 
able to adopt the child. Also another item that enters into it is the 
age of the adoptive parents. To very old adoptive parents they would 
not give a young child. They may never survive to see the child grown, 
and there are all sorts of restrictions protecting the child, and too, it 
has to conform to the laws of the State where the child is to be adopted. 
And you would relax some of those requirements / 

Mr. Werrz. Yes, I would. 

Miss Gutruripce. Do you not know that the State Department has 
had difficulty with persons who make a business of going abroad to 
adopt by proxy and come back into this country, and the only safe- 
guard the child has is the State law, the State in which he is brought, 
the protection of that law / 

In one case it was necessary to revoke the passport of the person 
just before he sailed, because it was his intention to go over and adopt 
a group of children and to bring them back, and when he brought 
the children back into this country, he would have gotten money for 
them, not openly, of course. 

Mr. Werrz. Of course, frankly we have no way of knowing whether 
anyone ever tried such a dastardly act, and in any event, I imagine 
that the number who would be that low and have no conscience about 
it would be very small. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Weitz, you would be surprised. In the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Committee we find there is one lawyer who is in no 
other business than selling babies in the black market. We have proof 
he sold over 3,000 babies. In the State of Florida 20,000 babies a year 
are sold on the black market. 

We are certainly going to take every precaution we possibly can 
in this measure to see that that sort of thing does not happen with any 
of these orphan children. 
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Mr. Wertz. Yes, I agree with you, Senator. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Kefauver and I had hearings on that a 
little while ago. In St. Paul, Minn., Judge Donovan made a seath- 
ing arraignment of a fellow who was sent to prison for selling a baby 
in the black market, and showed that it is all part of a great big trade 
that has been set up in this country. In this bill we have got to pro- 
tect against that kind of a situation. 

Mr. Wertz. We leave that up to you, Senator. 

Miss Gururince. Mr. Weitz, this case which I mentioned, the man 
was not a lawyer. He was just in that business for that purpose of 
getting as many children as he possibly could, and bringing them back 
to this country. 

a course, the demand was greater than the supply, and he called 

“baby sitting.” All he did was to gather the children up in the 
mitts abroad and he watched them and guarded them on the ship so 
that they would arrive in good condition, and then the demand was 
ereater than the supply, and he could get large sums because these 
people were welcoming children into their homes. But you can see 
what a bad thing that would be to lift those restrictions surrounding 
adoptions. 

Mr. Werrz. I did not mean to have it lifted to an extent where it 
would lead to this kind of trade and devastation among orphans. [am 
iwainst that myself. 

However, whatever the committee sees fit, we go along with, because 
this is just an interest that we have because we have hardly anything 
to do with orphans. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Wasserman, we would like to have you testify. 

You are president of this organization, are you / 

Mr. WasserMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Will you state your name and address, please. 


STATEMENT OF JACK WASSERMAN, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION 
OF IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY LAWYERS 


Mr. Wasserman. I am Jack Wasserman, Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Senator, I am particularly concerned, as is my organization, with 
the adjustment of status of bona fide refugees who are in the United 
States. In particular we represent a number of individuals who 
entered the United States without proper documentation. In other 
words, they entered the United States illegally. Thereafter these in- 
dividuals who entered the United States illegally served in our Armed 
Forces. 

Now, by reason of the fact that they entered illegally, they are un- 
able to obtain naturalization under the expeditious naturalization law 
for soldiers. 

Despite the fact that they did serve in our Armed Forces, however, 
and were honorably discharged, they are being threatened with de- 
portation to Communist lands. Now, if the bill is amended to waive 
the requirement of lawful entry, these individuals will be in a position 
to adinst their status. We are definitely opposed to returning any 
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individual in the United States to Communist lands against their will, 
if they are not Communists themselves, and particularly where they 
involve individuals who have served in our Armed Forces. And it is 
for that reason that we strongly endorse the recommendation that the 
requirement of legal entry be waived. 

Senator Lancer. Have you any other comments to make on the bill ? 

Mr. Wasserman. No. I realize the position of the committee and 
the concern of yourself ia Senator Watkins with the orphan pro- 
visions. 

Our thought in suggesting that there might be other situations 
where individuals could qualify under the orphan provision was just 
this: We believe that normally the State laws are fairly strict in re- 
quiring adoption, as are the foreign countries, and if an individual 
would have to either be in the Government service or be in the Armed 
Forces or be present in the foreign land for a period of 1 full year, 
we feel that there would be a further restriction on the flow of orphans 
to the United States. 

We realize that the problem of bringing orphans over may furnish 
a basis for a racket among certain individuals. We believe the thing 
to do is to stamp out the racket rather than cut off the free flow of 
orphans to individuals who in good faith desire to adopt them. 

Now, it may be a good idea, as the bill provides, to prevent proxy 
adoptions, but you may want to consider, Senator, whether or not the 
requirement of ¢ ompelling an individual to go abroad and remain there 
for a full year isn’t a little bit too strict. 

I would be in favor of saying the adoptive parents should definitely 
vo over and see the child himself, one of the parents should. I think 
if you are going to require that parent to stay there a full year, you 
make the condition a little bit too onerous. 

Senator Lancer. But in general, aside from the recommendations 
that Mr. Weitz mentioned, you endorse the Watkins and the Lehman 
bills, is that right ? 

Mr. WasserMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Warktins. [ haven’t any questions. 

Mr. Wasserman. Thank you very much, Senator, for this oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator Lancer. Call your next witness. 

We invited Scott McLeod to be here this morning. Is anybody here 
representing him / 

Mr. Wasserman, when we come to mark up this bill, we would like 
to have any further suggestions you may have. You used to work 
for the Department of Immigr ation 2 

Mr. WasserMAN. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Lancer. We would be very glad to have your cooperation. 
I talked to Scott McLeod over the telephone the other day. I think 
he had to go to New Hampshire today, did he not ? 

Miss GurHrmGE. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wasserman. I will be very happy to cooperate with you and 
the committee, Senator. 

Miss Gururince. Reverend Malof. 

Senator LANGER. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. BASIL MALOF, REPRESENTING THE 
RUSSIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Reverend Maxor. Gentlemen, on behalf of the Anti-Communist 
Russian Bible Society—— 

Senator Lancer. Will you give your name and address. 

Reverend Manor. Reverend Basil A. Malof, 1400 New Hampshire 
Avenue, NW., Washington. 

Sir, on behalf of this Anti-Communist Russian Bible Society, I 
appear before this committee in support of President E isenhower’s 
recommendation to amend the previous law, for the following reasons: 

First of all, the inefficiency of the previous DP law has been proved 
abundantly by the fact that out of 214,000 people permitted to be 
admitted in this country, all these 2 years only about 6,000 have been 
admitted actually, which seems to show the ineffici iency and really is 
not a good recommendation for what might be in Europe interpreted 
as American efficiency. 

Senator Warkins. Do you know how many visas have been issued ? 

Reverend Mator. Yes, about 20,000, but they are not here yet. 

Senator Warkts. More than 20,000. 

Reverend Maror. I know that. 

Senator Warkins. You can’t blame this act for the fact they don’t 
get over here. That is up to them after that, and other agencies, to 
bring them. It is not up to the administrator of the Refugee Act to 
bring them. He issues the visa and that is as far as his authority goes. 
You know that; don’t you? 

Reverend Maror. Yes, that I do. 

Senator Watkins. Well, then is it fair to say that only so many are 
admitted, and leave that impression / 

Reverend Manor. Well, that is what I got from the papers, that only 
6,000 have come. 

Senator Warkrns. Whether they get here or not is not the concern 
of Mr. McLeod. It is his job to issue the visas, and we have other 
agencies that take care of the transportation, and it is up to the immi- 
grants largely themselves to determine the date that they are leaving 
to come over here. 

They may have business arrangements to make and other things to 
do. Then some of them may decide not to come after all, even after 
the visa is issued. 

Reverend Mator. Well, I understood—I was 2 years with the ref- 
ugees in Kurope—that most of them are quite unable to provide their 
own passage. I understood that was to be done by the American 
Government. 

Senator Watkins. It is being done, but under other agencies. It 
has nothing to do with the Refugee Act itself. 

Reverend Maror. Oh, l understand. Fine. I make that change. 

Senator Warkrns. I want to make that clear because it has been 
said so many times that only so many are admitted, and that is not a 
true pictureatall. It is only half the truth. 

Senator Lancer. As a mi utter of fact, do you know between M: ay 20 
and May 27 over 1,200 visas were issued. 

Reverend Maxor, This year? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 
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teverend Maor. Oh, yes, we are all happy for that because that is 
a tremendous improvement, but what we do not understand was that 
tremendous delay for the last 2 years. 

Probably, I would not say it was the fault of the American State 
Department, but the law is such—let me explain what I mean—is so 
complicated, and maybe because some of the lawmakers—I heard some 
of them testify personally of an unfounded fear that if the law would 
be more liberal, that a number of Communists might be infiltrating 
themselves on account of this law. 

Now, personally I think that was a very unfounded fear for the 
simple reason that the first law on the DP’s in which I also took some 
part as I remember, a few years ago, some 200,000 refugees were al- 
lowed to come in, and if there were Communists among them where 
are they now / 

My own Bible House in Washington is filled with these DP’s and has 
been for a number of years, most loyal American people, citizens now, 
and not a single Communist among them. It wasan unnecessary fear, 
in my judgment, even at that time. 

Senator Warkrins. Are youa naturalized American citizen ? 

Reverend Maror. Yes, 1 am naturalized. 

Senator Warkins. When were you naturalized / 

Reverend Mator. Six years ago. 

Then I would say, Suppose that among those 214,000 refugees a few 
black sheep, or I would rather say red sheep, might come in. I think 
it is not reasonable and not humanitarian to penalize the thousands of 
white sheep, out of fear and on account of these few red sheep. 

And those who might oppose, as I saw in the papers, even the recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower, maybe for the same reasons, 1 
would reason that they would be acting maybe in the interest of some 
kind of egotism at the sacrifice of humanitarian principles. 

Now, one of the chief things that I criticized about the former law, 
which was issued with a good purpose evidently, but it seems to me that 
it reminds me of a certain happening in Moscow. That with one hand 
the law gave something and said, “Now here you are, welcome to the 
Statue of Liberty.” 

With the other hand by the restriction of passports, sponsorship, and 
other difficulties, while the one hand was giving the other was taking 
back. 

That reminds me of my meeting with the Arab Bishop of Moscow, 
Metropolitan Gregory. I met him a few years ago when he came to 
America, and as I spoke to him on behalf of my Bible work, I said: 

“Metropolitan, Your Eminence, does the Soviet Government in 
Russia allow you to print the Bible now ?” 

“Oh, ves,” he said, “the Kremlin allows us to print the Bible now in 
Russia.” 

I looked at him, with the long white beard. I said: 

“Your Eminence, do you print the Bible in Moscow ?” 

“No.” 

“Why don’t you print them ?” 

“The Soviets don’t have paper enough for the Bibles. They have 
paper enough for everything else.” 

With one hand they give it, that is, Sovietism, and with the other, 
take back. And therefore I would plead that the law should be 
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amended, those mistakes and restrictions eliminated, and enable as 
many people as possible to come to this country, because I found out 
myself that these people that have come over, have become thrifty. 

As I said, my church is full of these people. They are loyal, anti- 
communistic, and they would be really an honor to this country, and 
a blessing as well. 

One more thing I want to say, and it is this; I speak now as a citizen: 

Four of my boys were in the American Army. One is now captain 
in the Air Force. 

But when a mistake is being made, whether by an individual or by 
a government, that mistake should be corrected, a debt should be paid. 

I don’t know if you will agree with me, but one of the biggest mis- 
takes—not only a mistake; a crime, I think—was committed at Yalta 
in that meeting with Stalin, where Alger Hiss played even a greater 
part than some people want to admit. As the result of that, through 
the ignorance of the other American and British statesmen, inc lud- 
ing Churchill, hundreds of thousands of 

Senator Lancer. The committee knows all about that. We are inter- 
ested in these amendments. 

Have you read the Watkins amendment ? 

Reverend Mator. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Have you read the Watkins amendment ¢ 

Reverend Matror. Oh, yes. 

Senator Lancer. Do you approve it / 

Reverend Maror. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. In its entirety / 

Reverend Mator. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Have you read the Lehman bill? 

Reverend Mator. That's right. 

Senator Lancer. Do you approve of that ? 

Reverend Maror. Exactly. 

Senator Lancer. Well, that seems to be the substance of your testi- 
mony. We are not interested at all in this subcommittee about the 
immigration policy. That is Mr. Watkins’ subcommittee. 

Reverend Maror. I only want tosay this, Senator. 

If the debt was paid by now giving relief to it, it will be the old 
ee restituted, and those Russians, especially I, plead for the people 

behind the Iron Curtain, and so, naturally, I support those reeommen- 

dations under which entry can more easily be made. If I might, I'd 
like to conclude my testimony by saying this: that America may fu!- 
fill what has been known to millions of people for many, many years, 
which I welcomed when I came as a refugee myself. 

I was tried in the Kremlin, sentenced to Siberia because of my Bible 
work. When I came here I saw the Statue of Liberty, and because of 
that I believe in the inscription there, which says : 





Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
the wretched refuse of your teeming shores, send the homeless, tempest-tossed 
to me, I lift my lamp beside the golden shore. 

[ plead for the help of these refugees to the utmost of the Govern- 
ment’s possibility. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much. 

[ think you will find the members of the committee are very much in 
sympathy with what you say. 
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Reverend Mator. Thank you, sir. 

Miss Gururipcr. Mr. Carlos Israels. 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed, sir. 

Miss Gururipver. Mr. Witness, will you give us your full name and 
tell us a little of your background. 

This is Senator Watkins, Mr. Israels. 


STATEMENT OF CARLOS L. ISRAELS, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, UNITED HIAS SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM 
MALES 


Mr. Israrts. My name is Carlos L. Israels. I am a lawyer, and 
therefore ina rather strange role this morning. 

But I have the honor to serve as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of United HIAS Service, which is one of the voluntary organiza- 
tions recognized by the State Department under the Refugee Relief 
Act. 

United HIAS Service was formed by the consolidation of United 
Service for New Americans, the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society, and the migration department of the American Joint 
Distribution Committee. 

It is the only Jewish organization in the field of migration and reset- 
tlement. We have a vast and rich body of experience dating back 
almost 70 years in the day-to-day work in the field of migration, and 
during the Displaced Persons Act we settled over 60,000 persons in 
the United States, most of whom today are American citizens and 
none of whom became a public charge. 

I am also authorized this morning to speak for a rather large group 
of other organizations of people of my faith, which include the Ant1- 
Defamation League, the American Jewish Committee, the National 
Council of Jewish Women, the National Community Relations Ad- 
visory Council, which is the coordinating and joint policy formulating 
agency of the American Jewish Congress, the Jewish Labor C ommit- 
tee, the Jewish War Veterans of the United States, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, the Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 
gregations of America, the United Synagogue of America, and 33 
regional, State, and local Jewish community councils throughout the 
country. 

All of these organizations are engaged in various phases of pro- 
grams of fostering intergroup amity in furtherance of the principle 
that all men are to be dealt with justly and equally, irrespective of 
race, creed, religion, and ancestry. 

At the outset may I say that we fully endorse all of the reeommenda- 
tions made by P resident Eisenhower in his message to Congress on 
May 27, 1955. We believe these specific amendments would go a long 
way toward making the Refugee Relief Act work. 

We would, however, like to make it clear that the position of the 
United HIAS Service is that the soundest way to handle so-called 
emergency problems is not through special legislation but through 
the revision of our basic immigration law. Even in the short period 
since World War IT, we have had special handling under the Truman 
directive, the Displaced Persons Act as amended several times, and 
the Refugee Relief Act as amended once and now under considera- 
tion for further amendment again by this committee. A revision of 
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our basis immigration law, which would embody provisions to meet 
any emergency situation, would eliminate the necessity of having to 
pass special legislation. 

[ should briefly like to touch upon some of the recommendations 
mi — ry President Eisenhower and add a few additional points which 

: feel are needed to make the Refugee Relief Act re ally work. 

YE irst with regard to the President’s recommendation that provision 
should be made for unused quota numbers in one category to be al- 
lotted to any other category. This follows the concept of the Gra- 
ham amendment and extends it so that none of the 209,000 numbers 
available under the act would be wasted. 

lHlowever, we do not believe that this can be accomplished during 
the life of the act because there would be no way of knowing until 


the act expires on December 31, 1956, just what numbers are unused 
each spe ifie category. Therefore, the life of the act should be 
xtended until 1960 so that all of the numbers not used prior to De- 
cember 31, 1956, can be reallotted and used in other categories. 
Obviously it is most 8 sate that the distinction between the 
category of “refugee and * scapee” should be eliminated. ‘Che term 


“refugee” and “escapee” or any similar term used in legislation should 


ude any person displaced from his co intry of birth or nationality 


who cannot return to that country because of persecution or fear of 
persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion. 

We therefore recommend the elimination of the limitations im- 
posed by the act under which wisne may be issued only to persons who 
re in specified countries when they PoP yplv. The test should be whether 
or not the person — the elis eibility requirements of the act as a 
refugee, not wh ie happens o be located. 

msenal Wi KINS. Let me am yous question. 


Don't you ease: recognize | the fact, there are certain countries 
vii I’ population pressures have been intensified by reason of the 

Ahpees and expellees coming ? 

Mir. Israrns. Yes. 

Senator Warktns. And that this act was designed to help relieve 

hose population pressures in those Val ious areas / 

Mr. Israrns. That is true, Senator. 

But, on the other hand. I believe there are specific provisions of this 
act. for instance, affecting Greeks and Italians, where the eligibility 
under the act would not be dependent upon coming within the defini- 
tion of “refugee.” 

Senator Watkins. That’s right, and that was intended in the very 
beginning. 

Mr. Israeus. We are not suggesting that that be eliminated. 

Senator Warkrns. In those countries they had pressures there, and 
the Italians and the Greeks themselves wanted the act broad enough 
to take in nationals, whether they were refugees or not, on the theory 
that if we took off so many people we were relieving the population 
pressure, whether we took refugees or the nationals who were not 
refugees. 

Mr. Israrrs. That’s right, and we are not objecting to that, Senator. 

Senator Warkrns. That was the original act, and about 50 percent 
of it was refugees, and 50 percent of it was for nationals who were 
not refugees. 

Mr. Israrxus. That is true. 
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But, when under the act, as it presently reads, a person is a refugee, 
he must nevertheless be in certain specified places in order to get a 
visa. Itisthat that we are suggesting be eliminated. 

Senator Warkins. That is the very thing I think we were attempt- 
ing to accomplish, and you are asking us now to broaden it, so that 
probably we would not get those people but would get them from all 
over the world. They would crowd in and use up the quotas, and we 
would not have anything left for these refugees and expellees. 

Mr. Israrzs. I don’t think that would be so, Senator. 

Senator Warkrys. That has been my view of it after a rather pro- 
longed investigation of it in Europe. 

Mr. Israets. I haven’t had the privilege of making the personal in- 
vestigation that you have been able to. My agency has people posted 
in most of the countries. 

I think we know fairly well where the refugee population actually 
is located, and what we are looking to avoid is the kind of situation 
where, because a person of a particular origin happens to be in Italy 
rather than in Austria or in Germany, rather than in France, or in 
Belgium. rather than in Holland, he is pevented from being eligible 
under the act, whereas, if he were a few miles away across a border, he 
would be e ‘ligible. 

We are not trying, we do not suggest that the provisions to which 
you refer, namely, the provisions for Greeks and Italians, for instanc e, 
who do not come within the category of refugee, be changed in any 
way. 

Senator Warkins. I am talking about this. 

You mentioned the escapees and expellees. Now, they are mostly 
in Germany and Austria—— 

Mr. Israets. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Watkins. And it was designed to help those two countries 
because they had such a heavy influx from other areas of these escapees 
and expellees, so now if you make it wide open or worldwide, why, 

hose oe could be left without any opportunity to come. 

Mr. Israris. We don’t think that could possibly happen. 

Senator Watkins. Well, now, that is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. Israrts. What census material there is as to where the refugees 
are located indicates that the vast majority of them are within the 
countries that are named in the act, but they are not distributed par- 
ticularly evenly between those countries. There are a good many in 
France and Belgium, for instance. 

Senator Warkins. Well, the fact of the matter is in France we will 
be able to bring practically everybody that wants to come under the 
provision allotting a certain number to NATO, the N ATO countries. 

I found, when I was there, there were very few in France that 
actually wanted to come. France had a deficit’ in population. They 
needed more employees to work on the farms and in some of their 
industries. 

Mr. Israrzs. Yes; but quite likely there are more in Germany or 
Italy or Austria who might want to come who, because they are not 
in France, cannot fill up the category of refugees from France. 

Senator Warxrns. That is where the bulk of them allotted is to 
Germany and Austria, West Germany and Austria. France is 
allotted everyone that could possibly want to come. here will prob- 
ably be an unused number in France, as part of the NATO countries. 
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Mr. Israrcts. That is why we would like to see those unused num- 
bers available for people in other categories, after there has been a 
careful check. 

Senator Warkins. The bill I have introduced would get them in as 
orphans, and extends the act for the purpose of making them orphans. 

Mr. Israrts. Yes. But, of course, a great many of these people are 
not within that technical definition of “orphan,” either. 

Senator Warkins. That is true, but the orphans probably would 
have first call on our sympathy over human beings who are adults and 
able to take better care of themselves than or phans. 

Mr. Israrts. I am sure we all agree with that. I am sure you know 
The Pirates of Penzance. Weare all orphans. 

Senator Warkrins. That is probably true, but, at the same time, if 
we have many left—and I don’t think we will have many left, but if 
we should have them—there are many childless couples in the United 
States who want to adopt children. 

There are many orphans in the world, and that category will not 
be limited to any country. It will be worldwide. We can take orphans 
from anywhere, under that amendment that I have offered in my bill. 

Mr. Israrzs. Yes, I have seen that. 

Senator Warkins. That is S. 2113. 

Mr. Israrus. I had the opportunity to read the bill this morning. 

Senator Watkins. Pardon me for interrupting. Sometimes if we 
don’t, then we miss the point and can’t get back to it, and I don’t recall 
just what it was I wanted to ask you about. 

Mr. Israrts. May I pass on to the question of guaranties? 

We especially urge that responsible voluntary welfare organiza- 
tions as well as individuals should be allowed to give guaranties. We 
had a considerable experience under the Displaced Persons Act with 
that type of procedure, and we think that experience shows that this 
was essential in producing assurance, and that the voluntary agencies 
were much better equipped to assist in the resettlement and adjust- 
ment of the alien in the United States than any individual possibly 
could be. Voluntary agencies are highly organized and have rela- 
tionships with local social service agencies and religious groups which 
can help integrate the newcomer into the community of his settle- 
ment. This is a benefit not only to the alien but to the community as 
a whole. 

We further recommend the elimination of the concept of job and 
housing requirements, particularly in the specific form in which they 
are required under the act at the present time, and urge that a volun- 
tary agency be allowed to guarantee that a person would not become 
a publie charge and that he would be suitably taken care of. 

What happens, as a matter of fact, is this type of unrealistic situa- 
tion. There is a requirement that job and housing be provided in a 
particular community at a specified address and in a particular em- 
ployment. 

Then a substantial and rather indefinite period of time will pass 
between the application for the visa, when those assurances are pro- 
vided, and the time when the person can actually reach the community. 

We think that is completely unrealistic and completely unnecessary 
because our experience under the DP Act shows that a responsible 
voluntary agency can and will satisfy itself through its local contacts 
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that housing will be available and that a job in a specified community 
will be available when it is needed, when the immigrant actually 
arrives, 

Senator Warxins. You don’t urge blanket assurances as there was 
before ? 

Mr. Israrts. No, we are not suggesting a blanket assurance. We 
are suggesting an assurance by an agency as sponsor, rather than an 
individual sponsor. 

Senator Warkins. Fora specific person ? 

Mr. Israris. For a specific person, yes. 

Senator Warkrns. Who will be named ? 

Mr. Israrts. Who will be named. 

Senator Warktns. And the idea will be to get him a job and to 
secure him a house ¢ 

Mr. Israris. But we say that as to such a person; for instance, let 
me pick a community out of the air; let me take Kansas City, we have 
a local Jewish welfare agency in Kansas City. 

That agency will be able to tell us, “We can provide for this man 
whom we know something about, we leu that he is a carpenter, per- 
haps. We can provide, at the time he is likely to get here, a job for 
a carpenter, and housing for a family of four. We cannot tell you 
that that will be at No. 1445 West X Street, but we know that we will 
be able to provide it, and we will undertake to provide it.” 

Our e xperie nee under the Displaced Persons Act showed that we 
could do that sort of thing. It worked, and we respectfully suggest 
that it is the type of thing that would make this act work much more 
easily. 

Senator Warkrins. Of course, I am calling your attention to what 
happened under the other act. 

I was not on the committee at the time the Displaced Persons Act 
was enacted or when it was investigated by the committee, but the 
report made by the committee which investigated the operations called 
attention to a lot of frauds that had been apparently perpetrated 
through the so-called blanket assurance. 

ir. Israris. Weare not suggesting blanket assurance. 

ens itor Warkins. That is one reason I want to get away from them. 

And | he agencies themselves, I think, have done some remodeling 
and some changing in their setups, so that from here on we will have 
agencies who will really make good on their assurances instead of 
bringing them in and filling a hotel up with them, and then going out 
to hunt a place for them. Probably that would not happen. “You 
would know pretty well before you get them here where you are going 
to place them. 

Mr. Israris. I have been a lay officer of this particular agency, or 
one of its predecessors, for some 14 years, and I know how hard we 
worked to see to it that every individual immigrant who comes here 
under our auspices is booked for a particular place in advance. 

Now, we have put them in temporary shelter in the port of entry 
for a night, 2 nights, sometimes, when illness or one difficulty or an- 
other develops, for a week or two. 

But we always get them out to their community of resettlement in 
the shortest time that we can, because it costs us money to keep them 
there. That is public money which we get by way of voluntary con- 
tributions from individuals, and we don’t want to spend any more of 
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that than we have to. So that apart from its being sound govern- 
ment policy, it is sound agency policy, too. 

Senator Warkins. Not all agencies were, of course, indicted, I don't 
mean the legal term of indictment. 

Mr. Israrts. Certainly. 

Senator Warkins. But were criticized for their actions in that re- 
spect. ‘There were some, however, that apparently abused the law that 
was more or less generous at that time in that regard, and that was 
one of the reasons why we encountered such strong opposition in the 
Senate, particularly in the Judiciary Committee, in getting the meas- 
ure through. 

What you are talking for now, the suggestions you are making, are 
largely embodied in the amendments that I have offered in behalf of 
the administration. 

Mr. Israrvs. I don’t think your amendments go quite as far as the 
suggestion I make. 

Senator Warkins. I probably go as far as we will ever be able to 
get through. 

Mr. Israrts. Mr. Males tells me our agency never used the blanket 
assurance, 

Senator Warkrins. I did not know whether yours did or not. I 
know there were some, and I have been reminded of it from time to 
time again, as the chairman knows, during the hearings we had and 
during the arguments we had at the time we were trying to mark 
up the bill for the final presentation on the floor. 

Mr. Israrcs. We are arguing for two things, Senator, in this area. 
One is the agency assurance for a specified person or family. 

Senator Warkins. Well, that takes away one of the criticisms, if 
you do that, and that is what we have tried to embody in this bill. 

Mr. Israrus. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. It still isnot a blanket assurance. 

Mr. Israets. That’s right, and we are not suggesting a blanket 
assurance. 

Now the second thing we are suggesting is that the agency be per- 
mitted to assure that there will be a job and housing in a specific com- 
munity, but that it not have to go so far as to say there will be a job 
in the X paint shop at so many dollars a week and housing at No. 19 
West 12th Street. We think that is unrealistic. 

Miss Gururivce. May I say, Mr. Israels, that under rulings Mr. 
McLeod has recently issued, and by recently, I mean within the last 4 
months, it need not be at 1 specific address or it need not be in, we will 
say, the Gaines Glass Co. in Columbus, Ohio. 

He now may come in, we will say, as a carpenter any place in the 
State of Michigan and he will be housed in Michigan under liberalized 
rulings from the Department of State. 

Mr. Mares. May I add something to that ? 

Senator Warkins. What is your name, for the record ? 

Mr. Mares. Mr. William Males. 

Mr. Israris. Mr. Males is with my agency. 

_ Mr. Mares. May I say from practical experience it is impossible to 
indicate well in advance that a person will come to Kansas City as a 
carpenter. , 

What we are pleading for is to, say as a voluntary agency, we will 

bring this man here, give him a job and housing without even specify- 
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ing what the job may be at the particular time, or even a category of 
the job. : 

We will assure the United States Government that when this person 
comes, we will get him a job and he will have adequate housing for 
his family. That is what we would like to see done. 

Senator Warxrns. I don’t think we will get very far with this 
amendment because we have some situations to meet here that if you 
bring anybody over, we may have to have certain groups that we can 
bring over safely without throwing our own people out of work, and 
the minute we start to bring them over putting our people out of work, 
you will have tremendous opposition. 

You will have requests to even repeal this measure. It must be 
worked in a practical way so that we will bring in the people we need 
and can put to work, not bring them over and then move them around 
anywhere and put other people out of work. 

Mr. Mates. I don’t mean that at all. 

Senator Warkrns. The very people who are not supporting the bill 
in labor unions will be out fighting it if we do that. 

Mr. Mates. All we are asking for is that we be allowed to specify 
we will bring this family in and resettle them in a specific community, 
naming the community, of course. 

Senator Warktns. I don’t believe you can ever get through a blanket 
assurance that just allows you to bring them and then go all over the 
country trying to find them a job. 

Mr. Mares. We will specify in advance the community they will 
go to. 

Senator Warkins. And the names of the people, too. Before the 
blanket assurance they could take anybody, bring 1n 400, 500, or a thou- 
sand without naming anybody. 

Mr. Mates. We don’t recommend that at all. 

Mr. Israrts. If I have the correct text of your bill, it states that the 
assurances or other evidence for jobs and housing shall not be appli- 
cable to aliens—this is in the proposed amendment, I believe 

Senator Warkins. I haven’t checked that. That is in the original 
measure as passed. That is the amendment offered on the floor. 

Mr. Israrts, This is, I believe, your suggested amendment, subsec- 
tion (a) of section 7 shall be amended to read as follows, and it still 
includes that language reference to specific address. 

Miss Gururince. Page 9, Senator Watkins. 

Mr. Israets. Perhaps I am not interpreting it correctly. 

Miss Gururinge. Lines 5 and 6. 

Senator Warkins. That is substantially the same as I remember the 
requirements of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Mr. Israets. It may be, but it certainly would be subject to the im- 
plication that the assurance had to say “12 West 19th Street.” 

Senator Warkrns. Well, we are expanding it to take in the assur- 
ances of the agency. 

Mr. Israrts. That, of course, is most important. 

Senator Warxkrns. We will check that a little further and see just 
what, if anything, can be done about that. 

Mr. Israrts. Thank you. 

Now, the next point which is also one the President made, is the re- 
quirement of a certificate of readmission from the country of emigra- 
tion. 
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Senator Warkins. You don’t object to that, do you? 

Mr. Israrts. We would like to see that eliminated. 

Senator Watkins. We have already got these from the countries. 
Why eliminate it 

Mr. Israess. It is one of the things which has, we understand, made 
the act work so slowly. It is not a requirement even under the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act 

Senator Warktins. I know that, but we found that that was a weak- 
ness of the McCarran Act. 

After these people get over, then we say we are going to deport 
them and we issue an order of deportation. Where do they go? The 
countries won’t take them back where they came from, and we are 
stuck with them. We can’t let them run wild, we don’t want to lock 
them up all the time. 

Since this was an act to help these peoples and to relieve the popu- 
lation pressures, they ought to be willing at any time to take back a 
person who got over here by fraud. Now they have signed these 
agreements, practically every country has. Now why raise that ques- 
tion ¢ 

It was a delay. That is one reason why the act did not work as 
rapidly in Germany, but all that has been obtained now. Why raise 
the question again ¢ 

Mr. Maues. If I may say so, it is not true every country has agreed. 
Some of the countries have not agreed. 

_ ator Warktins. Which ones? 

r. Manes. Sweden has not agreed, so far as I know. 

Peaaia Warktins. Very few people come from Sweden. 

Mr. Mares. There are a number of refugees in Sweden, Senator. 
Some of the countries will limit the certificate of readmission only to 
nationals or persons who have a certain amount of residence in the 
country. 

Senator Lancer. As I understood Mr. Scott McLeod’s testimony, all 
of them agreed. 

Senator Warkins. Sweden I think was one of the last ones. 

Mr. Mates. Have they agreed by this time ¢ 

Miss Guturipce. Yes. 

Senator Warxkrss. I think it is unwise to raise the question. 

Mr. Israzts. Well, I agree people who are nationals can get pass- 
ports, a lot of these people in the refugee and expellee category are 
stateless people. It does eliminate the passport requirement. It is the 
certificate of readmission we are speaking of. 

Mr. Marrs. These people can travel on a certificate of identity 
issued by the American consul. Under the McCarran-Walter Act at 
the present time the refugee does not need any kind of passport. That 
can be waived. 

Senator Watkins. This is taken care of under this act. 

Mr. Mates. There is no requirement for readmission under the basic 
law. 

Senator Warkins. Since we have them, and personally I think that 
was a very good thing to do, because we had them piling up on us, 
people that ‘got here ‘by fraud and deportation orders were issued, 
what are we going to do with them? The countries would not take 
them back, and we could not force them to take them back. 
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Mr. Mates. Isn’t it a fact the deportation orders are not against the 
recent refugees who come in under 

Senator Watkins. That hasn’t been working long enough to find 
out. 

Mr. Mates. I am quite certain the Immigration Service will testify. 

Senator Warkins. If any get over by fraud, they ought to be sent 
back. 

Mr. Mates. I agree. 

Senator Warkins. Who ought to take them then, the country we 
are trying to help or us? If they won’t go back, then they are on our 
hands. We can’t maintain a big jail or a detention home to take care 
of those people. 

We had people up here at Ellis Island who have been there 4 or 5 
years. When ordered deported, nobody would take them. What 
could you do with them ? 

Senator Lancer. There is a family there for seven and a half years, 
even had a baby born there. 

Senator Warkins. I am in favor of amending the McCarran Act 
to make them take them back if they get here by fraud. 

Mr. Mates. Except this, Senator. The certificate of readmission 
is something that has no limit to it. The foreign countries are expected 
to indicate they are willing to take these people back at any time. 

Senator Warkins. Why should we kick if they are not kicking? 
Why should any loyal American kick under those circumstances if 
the countries themselves have already signed those agreements ? 

Mr. Maes. Except it does delay the processing of cases. 

Senator Warxrns. It won’t from here on. It did in getting it 
started. 

Mr. Mates. I hope so. 

Miss Gururince. It can’t from here on, because all the countries 
have given their consent. 

Mr. Mates. France, I understand, insists on examining the dossiers 
of all the persons before they give such a certificate of readmission. 

Senator Warkins. They should. Under any circumstances they 
ought to look them over. We delay before we give anybody a certificate 
to get out of this country. We look them over. 

Mr. Mates. We don’t give certificates of readmission unless 

Senator Warxkins. We are not a country that sends out emigrants. 
A few go back, but not many. 

Mr. Israrts. The passport requirement your bill deals with. That 
we are in favor of because a great many persons 

Senator Warkins. That delayed the thing, if they had to get a pass- 
port, and the Government agencies on migration over there and on 
issuing visas would not agree. They had to look it over and check 
and check and countercheck, and it took too much time. Since they 
agreed to take them back, then we did not need to require the passport. 

Senator Lancer. As a matter of fact, you could not have gotten the 
law passed in the Judiciary Committee if you did not have that pro- 
vision init. We would have had no law at all. 

Senator Warkins. In my opinion you can’t get one through Con- 
gress if you take that out, so we are talking about something that is 
purely academic, especially since we have got the agreements. 

Mr. Israrts. Now, then, the next point I would like to make is with 
respect to the so-called 2-year history requirement. 
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Senator Watkins. That is out. That is taken care of. 

Mr. Israrrs. We believe that definitely should be out because it 
discourages people from being brave enough to try to escape from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Senator Warkins. Originally that was not in the bill. That was 
one of the amendments I had to accept as chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Israrvs. I noticed that in the version of the bill I saw it was 
out. 

Senator Warkrins. We have enough confidence in our people. 

Mr. Israrts. As I think we should. 

Senator Warkins. Who are making checks over there, the CIC and 
the other people making the checks, that they will not send us over 
people that are doubtful ? 

| have checked in the field with the people. I have seen their opera- 
tions. I have been with the CIC in their investigations. I have 
talked to them and I have seen how they clear these people, how they 
take care of them, and may I say I also sat in with the Germans when 
they cleared them, and I am saying to you now I don’t think anyone is 
more careful than the Germans are themselves, the West Germans, 

Mr. Israrrs. It could well be. They have had an experience. 

Senator Watkins. They surely have, and they are very careful. 

I would like to put in the record now that they turned back a lot of 
them, not because they are Communists or suspected of being such, but 
they will not take anyone from East Germany whose life is not en- 
dangered or who is not in danger of the loss of liberty. 

= hey say all the rest of them, if you move over for economic reasons, 
you go back, “We can’t take care of you.” 

That accounts for the big rejection which they have there. It has 
been said to be as high as 35 percent. I talked to the CIC people and 
they told me it is only about 3 to 5 percent are rejected because they 
were suspected of being Communists or subversives. 

Mr. Israrts. There are two more points which the President made 
which we would like to recommend be adopted. 

In section 6 we would like to see the words “lawful entry as a bona 
fide nonimmigrant” deleted. This does not affect many people, but 
we think that there are some deserv ing cases of people who are caught 
on technicalities as to whether their original entry was lawful or not, 
and therefore cannot have their status adjusted who ought to be en- 
titled to have it adjusted. 

I noticed that in your bill you handled that by giving the Attorney 
General discretion, and by including people who originally came here 
for internment. I think that goes most of the w ay toward meeting that 
point. 

Senator Warkins. But you must remember that we can’t place a 
premium on ship- jumpers. 

Mr. Israrts. No. There is the a that they be here at the 
date of the enactment of this act of July 1, 1953, I believe. 

Senator Watkins. That will catch them in the future, but we have 
quite a number of ship-jumpers over here who did not come here for 
any legal purpose. 

They were not lawfully admitted and probably could not have been 
lawfully admitted, but they jumped the ship and they disappeared in 
the country. It is estimated to be around 5,000,000 illegal immigrants 
in this country now. 
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Mr. Israrts. Not off ships, Senator. 
Senator Warxrns. I did not say off ships, but we have that many 
in all classifications. They come over the Mexican and Canadian 
borders. We can’t add to that number. 

Mr. Israrts. They are probably mostly Mexicans. 

Senator Warkins. Not all of them, no. There are quite a number 
of others. 

Mr. Mates. These people would not be included under the provisions 
of the bill in any event, Mexicans or Canadians who cross the border, 
because they don’t meet the definitions. 

Senator Warns. It is an open quota there. 

Mr. Israrzs. We also particularly welcome the recommendation of 
persons suffering from tuberculosis who can be competently treated 
medically here, be permitted to enter the United States for permanent 
residence. 

There are certainly adequate facilities in the United States for the 
care and treatment of such persons as to require it, without danger to 
our national health and welfare. 

Finally we would like to recommend that the administration of the 
act be removed from the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
and that a special administrator be provided for. 

We believe that it is administratively unsound to tie up a special 
program with a bureau which has many other pressing problems. 
The administrator should be able to concentrate on the refugee prob- 
lem, he should have the power to coordinate and direct the activities 
of all the various governmental agencies which are involved in that 
program. 

At the present time there are involved the visa division of the State 
Department, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Department of Labor, the Public Health Service 
and other Government agencies are involved in the security screening. 

Each Government agency is responsible for its own operations, and 
there is no one who has the authority to coordinate all of the activities 
of these agencies and to eliminate roadblocks. So one must have the 
authority to see to it that all the gears mesh properly. Otherwise 
there will be continued delays. 

Senator Warkins. You will remember that the original bill pro- 
vided for a special administrator. 

Mr. Israrts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. But that was changed in conference in order to 
get the bill through. We had to concede that point. 

Now, the organization has been set up. It has taken a long time to 
get all these people to working together, and now you want us to scrap 
that and start over again. 

If you want this act speeded up, for heaven’s sake don’t start re- 
organizing it all over again because it is not in full gear and it is mov- 
ing ahead, as I think the reports indicate. 

It seems to me that no matter how you may feel about it, the way 
it was done in the past, at least it is working now and it will take time 
again for a new man, a new setup, a new organization to start all over 
again with this whole program. 

It seems to be that would be one of the worst things that could pos- 
sibly be done at this time if you really want to get these people over. 
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No matter how well intentioned a man might be that goes in and starts 
over again, he hasn’t that background, and he may feel the pressure 
is against him, “I have got to speed this up in this w ay and I have got 
to liberalize it, I will have to rewrite the regulations.” 

That would be one of the first things he would want to do. It takes 
a long time between all these departments to get the regulations writ- 
ten. ‘Then you would have to satisfy all the voluntar y agencies again. 
You would have your public relations to be maintained. The agencies 
themselves are partly the cause of all this delay. 

I think their motives were good. They intended to get more liberal 
regulations, but that act was delayed by the attempt to meet the wishes 
of these voluntary agencies, sending it back and forth. So if you are 
going to wreck the organization and start over again with a new ad- 
ministrator and a new set-up, I think you will be practically wrecking 
the act. 

Senator Lancer. There cannot be any question about that at all. 

Senator Warxrns. We have listened to the testimony here, the chair- 
man and I and others on this committee. We have listened to that 
testimony, and I think we are in full agreement that Mr. McLeod, 
while he did not move as fast as a lot of people wanted him to move, 
is sincere and honest in his efforts. 

He is not sabotaging the act. He is trying to get it going and he 
really has got it going in spite of all the h: indie aps. 

Mr. Mates. There is no implication here that Mr. McLeod is trying 
to sabotage the act. 

Senator Lancer. Oh, but the charge has been made right along. 
It has been in the newspapers and there have been speeches. 

Mr. Mares. We are not making any such charge. 

Senator Warkins. Your organization is not at the moment, but 
haven't some of the members of your organization made that charge / 

Mr. Mates. I doubt it. 

Senator Warkrns. Hasn’t Senator Lehman made that charge ? 

Mr. Israrts. Yes. He is not an officer but he is a member, and I 
think it would be most unfair of us to a distinguished member of our 
community not to say—— 

Senator Watkins. He is a distinguished member and a very fine 
man, and I have high regard for him. But he has made that charge, 
which I don’t think he would have made it if he sat. in and listened to 
the testimony. He made it before this testimony was brought out. 

Mr. Israrzs. Naturally, as you can imagine, Senator Lehman’s 
views on that point would have great weight with us. 

Senator Warkrins. Certainly. 

Mr. Israrets. Not only as an organization but as individuals. I was 
fortunate enough to be a person who Senator Lehman knew when I 
was a gleam in my father’s eye, and therefore, my respect for him is 
even greater perhaps. 

Senator Warkrns. Senator Lehman is a very distinguished gentle- 
man with a fine record and a distinguished career , but charges have 
been made of that kind, and we sifted those charges i in this committee. 

We went at it and I am sure practically every member is satisfied 
Mr. McLeod did not deliberately set out to sabotage this program. He 
has got it really rolling now. 

Mr. Israrts. ‘Basically I am sure we have no disagreement that the 
administration of the act must be motivated by the clear and stated 
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purpose from top to bottom that Congress intended it to actually work. 
It has to be clearly understood by the people who are administering 
it that it is not just permissive legislation. 

It is a humanitarian program in the best interests of American 
foreign policy, and not just a job recuitment act. 

Senator Warkins. I agree with you fully and have stated that 
many times. Iam sure the administrator feels that way. 

Mr. Israrts. I don’t have to say the attitude and purpose of admin- 
istrative officials is essential to the success of any program. 

They can make an imperfect law work reasonably well and they 
can make a perfect law fail. That is how preser iptions for producing 
that result has been clear legislative provision for separate and respon- 
sible administration of the act. 

Naturally, this committee and the Congress are the judges of what 
is the proper remedy, and it is agreement on the purpose and the best 
implementation of that purpose that is what counts. 

Senator Warkins. I would agree with you fully if it was at the 
beginning again. That is the position I took then, but I did not have 
my way. 

We got the act finally passed and we got it rolling and it is really 
producing. So that is why I should say now let’s not wreck what we 
have got rolling after all these years and struggle and these months 
of getting an agreement among the various peoples, nations, and 
others interested in the act. 

Mr. Isrts. I suppose, sir, in the last analysis one must say that 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Certainly the size of the im- 
migration that we expected under the act up to now has not been what 
we expected that it would be. 

Senator Lancer. That is not true in the last 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Israrvs. I think it still is. 

Senator Lancer. When a man gets 1,287 visas in a week I think 
Mr. Mcleod is doing a good job. “When he gets to visas he has done 
allhecando. He can’t get the fellows over here. 

Mr. Israrzs. I think, Senator, that perhaps the distinction lies here. 
We are interested primarily in the refugee part of the program rather 
than the relative part of the program. This is a Refugee Relief Act 
as we see it, not only a Relatives Relief Act. 

Senator Warktns. Well, it is both. 

Mr. Israrts. I think you can’t take just the number of visas issued 
per week without breaking them down at least bet ween those two broad 
categories and simply express an opinion on the basis of total number. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. McLeod did not write this law. Congress 
wrote it. Congress included these relatives as well as the refugees. 
Now Senator Watkins and I would be delighted if three-fourths of 
them or more were actually refugees, but that is not up to Mr. McLeod. 
The Congress wrote it. 

Mr. Israrts. No, but the sticking points, the delays, and the diffi- 
culties have been in the refugee category and not in the relatives. 

Senator Warkins. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. We agree with you on that. 

Senator Warkrns. One of the main reasons right now that they 
are not moving faster in that category is the attitude of the German 
peoples themselves. The economic pressures over there are not so 
great as they were. They have practically full employment. 
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They are actually negotiating to bring in some people from outside 
to work in West Germany as laborers, and when they have that sort 
of a situation, you can well understand that economic pressure will 
have a lot to do with whether these expellees and refugees want to 
come. 

Mr. Israrrs. But the pipelines are still full, I believe, of applica- 
tions. 

Senator Lancer. We have got the testimony here that they only had 
3 percent of unemployment in ‘Germ: ny. 

Mr. Israrts. Certainly that would discourage the number of ap- 
plications, but as we understand it, there are many more applications 
on file than have been dealt with. 

Senator Warkins. They are working on them now. It took a long 
time before West Germany was willing to sign, to agree to re: admit 
them under that section of the bill. They finally did it. 

Mr. Israrts. Maybe that alone will speed it up a great deal. 

Senator Warkins. Then, of course, 1f we remove this 2-year re- 
quirement, we must have a 2-year background on all these people; 
that will help a lot, because dis ‘y can then certify people that they are 
sure all right, even though they can’t find the 2-year history. 

We think that will help a lot, but you must remember that no matter 
what kind of an act you would have, that if the attitude of the people 
is such that they did not want to come, a lot of them, many of them 

Mr. Israrts. Then we wouldn’t want them. 

Senator Warktins. We are not out to urge them to come over for 
our own sakes. We are taking them because we want to help them. 
Weare not taking them on the theory that we need them. 

Mr. Israets. But if they don’t want to come, certainly we don’t 
want them. 

Senator Warkrns. Certainly. We are not an advertising agency to 
solicit them to come here. 

Now, some countries need immigrants, but the minute we went over 
there and started to solicit immigrants in various fields, you would 
immediately hear from people who may be out of employment in the 
United States or who are members of unions, and others, who say : 

“We are not going out and advertise for people to come to this 
country. We will take those who want to come that we can help and 
that we can use in the.situations where employment is not fully satis- 
fied” I mean, where they need workers in those fields. 

Mr. Isragts. Well, I think that it has been rather remarkable, the 
change in the attitude of organized labor in the postwar period, re: ally, 
with respect to immigration in general. 

They have seen much less danger i in immigration than they ever 
did, and they have, in general, appreciated the fact that the United 
States is a country in whic *h, thank goodness, with an expanding econ- 
omy we can handle a substantial number of people, and therefore we 
are in a position to say that if there is a category or there are several 

categories of people whom we would like to help on humanitarian 
“a “foreign »olicy grounds, it is not going to hurt our economy to 
do it, and to ae it decently, humanely, and generously. 

Senator WarkKINs They will go along, and they have been very 
cooperative, but the minute you “get into mass unemploy ment here, 
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then you will find them saying, “You had better slow down this immi- 
gration and take care of our own first.” 

Mr. Israrts. Fortunately, it is a long time since we have had that, 
and I hope it will be a.long time before we have it again. 

Senator Warkins. From listening to the talk of the politicians and 
all that sort of thing, they began to be worried. Some of the labor 
leaders were talking to me about this, “It looks like we are having 
some unemployment, and I had better watch this pretty closely.” 

[ assured them it would all straighten out all right, and it has, ap- 
parently, so now ‘we can go on again. But you get a large unemploy- 
ment situation over here. and you will hear from not only the labor 
unions, you will hear from everybody. 

Mr. Israets. I have no doubt of that. 

Senator Warkrns. So we have got to be very careful. We have got 
to take into consideration our own situation. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, do you have some questions? 

Miss Guririper. Just one. 

Mr. Israels, under S. 1794 you know the date of the act is extended 
to 1960? 

Mr. Israets. That is Senator Lehman’s bill ? 

Miss Gutueiper. Yes. 

Do you favor that extension ? 

Mr. Israrts. Yes, we do. 

Miss Gururince. Thank you. No further questions. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very, very much. 

Call your next witness. 

Miss Guturinee. Mr. Steve Scopas. Mr. Scopas is not present. 

Mr. Chairman, this is \'r. Jarema of the National Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee. 


STATEMENT OF STEVE JARFMA, DIRECTOR OF THE UKRAINIAN 
CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Jarema. Mr. Chairman, I am Steve Jamera, executive director 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of America. Our committee is 
composed of delegates of every American organization of Americans 
of Ukrainian descent in the United States. 

We believe that over a million and a half Americans are members 
of our Congress Committee. I, myself, sir, I may inform you, have 
been a former member of the New York State Legislature for 9 years, 
and in the past 9 years, research counsel in the State legislature. I 
am of Ukrainian ancestry. 

I appear here on behalf of the Congress Committee in support of 
Senator Lehman’s suggestions, with the inclusion of the tubercular 
part, and ask that relief be given to those refugees that might be af- 
flicted with tuberculosis, because of the advanced medical science treat- 
ment of tubercular patients. I do not think it would be the problem 
that it was at one time. 

We also feel that the suggestions made by the President are excel- 
lent, but we feel that the time element, as proposed by Senator Lehman 
in his bill, is more advantageous, for since so few people, particularly 
of Ukrainian origin—I believe only about 80 of them have been ad- 
mitted, whereas in almost a comparable period under the old act ap- 
proximately 30,000 were admitted 
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Senator Warxins. Where are the Ukrainians that would like to 
come here ? 

Mr. Jarema. They are primarily in Germany. Some of them are 
in France. There area great deal. 

We also support that part calling for an increase of immigration 
from Africa. 

Some of them, you see, came down through Turkey and through 
Italy and settled in Africa, and there are, we estimate, some forty or 
fifty thousand Ukranian refugees in the northern part of Africa, hav- 
ing no place to go. 

Senator Warkins. Don’t they have opportunities to make homes 
there ¢ 

Mr. JArema. Very little. 

Senator Warktins. It seems to me there is more room in Africa than 
in any other continent. 

Mr. Jarema. Senator, I had an opportunity on behalf of a semiquasi 
State Department branch of the Government to visit Europe, and that 
was 214 years ago. 

Senator, may I tell youthis: that the Ukrainians living in Germany 
find it very difficult, as well as other ethnical groups, find it very diffi- 
cult to get employment of any kind that would be of any assistance 
tothem. 

They are not given any proper places to live in. They live in these 
old-type barracks which are being taken away from them by the gov- 
ernment, to house German refugees coming over from East Germany 
and, as they come in, these refugees are being displaced, and they are 
found now to be like nomads, wander ing around. 

A family lives in a room approximately 10 by 12, and that family 
nay consist of any number up to 5 or 6. They have a common toilet, 
common water facilities. They do all their cooking in that one room 
and sleep in that room. The housing there is very deplorable, and it 
is worse, I understand, in Africa. 

Senator Warkins. You are speaking of Germany now ? 

Mr. Jarema. This is Germany, and in Africa it is worse. 

You see, in Germany they will not give employment to anyone except 
of German origin, except if it is financed with American funds. 

Senator Warkins. You are talking of Ukrainians of German ethnic 
origin ¢ 

Mr. Jarema. These Ukrainian people, Ukrainian origin. 

Senator Warkxins. Weren't they originally German people ? 

Mr. JArema. No. These were people that escaped from Communists, 
or they were taken into concentration camps, and these are the people 
who ran away from the Communists, because of their intellect. 

They were the first people, they would be the first people to be wiped 
out. These are the intellects, these are the artisans. Some of the 
people, Senator, who came here under the DP Act now are very valued 
servants to our Government and also to our educational system and 
other industrial endeavors. 

They have assimilated themselves into our form of life, and have 
been gainfully employed and are giving us rich knowledge of what 
they possess. And these are the people there. 

Now, I know, for instance, there are three professors with world- 
wide acclaim. They cannot come to the United States because one of 
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their children may be afflicted, or one member of the f 
some tubercular condition. 
Senator Warkrns. That will be taken care of under this amendment. 
Mr. JareMa. That is the reason why I speak of that. These people 
are very desirable. Their information and knowledge of the East 
Russian part, or the Ukrainian part of the Communist empire would 
be very advantageous to us. 

I am not saying that the others aren’t equally as advantageous— 
they are—and ‘they have been a great source of comfort to our coun- 
try, particularly the military. Those who were in the military forces 
have been giving our military great information. 

And we feel that to extend the period, such as Senator Lehman has 
suggested, would be equitable and just. If we were to determine even 
that just double the amount of the processing that they have done at 
this time should be had, it would never, in justice and in fairness, 
accomplish what the bill originally intended. 

Senator Warktns. The bill originally intended, as I remember— 
did not intend to take 

Mr. Jarema. They will take some Ukrainians. We have only 80, 
thus far. 

Senator Watrxkrys. Where have they applied ¢ 

Mr. Jarema. From Germany, primarily. 

Senator Warkrins. Germany? 

Mr. JareMa. Yes. 

But you see, they cannot, because of bureaucracy—you must under- 
stand that when this new bill was passed, Senator, some of these peo- 
ple began to sell their possessions, gave up their jobs because they had 
anticipated under the old act that 3 to 4 months’ processing, and they 
were on their way to God’s country. 

And when they found that not to be true, they lost not only their 
housing facilities, because they told the German welfare that they 
would be giving it up, they have to, under their rules there, in order 
to leave, but they found themselves being displaced again, and it caused 
a heavy burden on people here through Dr. Gallant, who was the 
director of the Ukrainian relief here, and through the Catholic char- 
ities, to provide suitable housing and other fac ilities to these people. 

Now, also may I say this: We feel that this time element has done 
considerable to damage the morale of these people. In order to fight 
communism, we must fight it on all fronts. 

I am sorry to say that sometimes I believe that their propaganda 
is far better than ours. We do a lot of talking, but we do nothing, 
and this is one of the things that has seriously damaged the morale 
of these people who would like to come here and to help this country 
grow. 

Senator Warkrns. I would be very much interested in finding out 
how they qualify in Germany, if they are not of German ethnic origin. 

Mr. Jarema. Well, they are refugees. 

Senator Warkrins. Oh, they are refugees? 

Mr. Jarema. These are all refugees. 

Senator Watkins. Are they escapees or expellees ? 

Mr. Jarema. Now we are going to play semantics with words. If I 
were there, I would run before the Russian armies come, so you may 

classify me as a refugee. If I go back there, I have only one outlook,. 


family may have 
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and that is to go to Siberia or to be done away with. There are ne 
two ways about it, Senator. 

You see, they are enticing these people back with amnesty and with 
great promises. They have a great propaganda system there, and 
some of these people, I am sorry to say, are falling for it. But as soon 
as they cross that borderline, you never hear from them again. They 
are just done away with. All of these promises of amnesty are just 
words. 

Senator Warkins. They would qualify under this clause for 
escapees / 

Mr. JArEMA. That is correct. 

If we had just one general word, just one clause, as Senator Lehman 
suggests, that would be all-embracive, because then we don’t go into 
the determination of an operation of a man’s mind. We would know 
in a general way exactly what we mean. 

It means these people, generally, regardless of whether they had to 
run away for political asylum or they were in a concentration camp 
and just left to take care of themselves, or they had to run away be- 

cause the Communists may have taken over a country under their pro- 
tective system and they have run out, so that they are there. They are 
refugees in any sense of the word, 

Senator Warkins. What is wrong with (b) under section on defi- 
nitions, which reads as follows: 

(b) “Escapee’ means any person who, because of persecution, or fear of 
persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, fled from the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics or other Communist, Communist-dominated or 
Communist-occupied area of Europe, including those parts of Germany under 
military occupation by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, who cannot re- 
turn thereto because of fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or politi- 
eal opinion, is or has been in urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life 
or for transportation and who has not been firmly resettled outside of the country 
of his asylum. 

Why can’t they qualify under that? That isa very liberal definition. 

Mr. Jarema. May I see that? 

Senator Watkins. That isthe amendment in S. 2113. 

Mr. JArema. Oh, yes; I see. 

That is all right, because that includes all, as you read it to me, 
Senator. 

Senator Warkins. That is what I say. That is the amendment I 
have offered. 

Mr. Jarema. That is correct. We are for that. We are for one 
classification, Senator. 

We don’t like the dual classification. That is what I mean. I don’t 
care What words you use. But the definition does include all of these 
people. 

You say that if a man is there and is unable to return, he is included, 
so, as you have it in this amendment, then I say it is good. 

Senator Lancer. Why aren't they included in Senator Watkins’ 
amendment? ‘They are, aren’t they / 

Mr. JaremMa. May I read this? I did not see this bill before. 

Senator Lancer. Have you shown him that definition of refugees? 
Have you shown it to him ¢ 

Miss Gururipce. Yes; he has it now, Senator. 

Senator Lancer. 1 would like to have him comment on why they are 
not included in there. It strikes me that is a very good definition. 
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Senator Watkins. Well, it was worked out after a lot of investiga 
tion as to what was needed to do the job and still protect the United 
States. First we had to be sure that they were genuinely refugees. 

Mr. JaAremMa. Yes. 

Senator, may I call your attention to this. You have one word here 
which says “fled.” Now, some of these people did not flee. They 
were taken by force. 

Now, some of them were taken by force into concentration camps 
and then, when the American occupation army came in, they were 
freed. They will not qualify under your definition because they did 
not flee. They were found right in those concentration camps, and 
under that definition would not qualify. 

You see, you have “who fled,” “who, because of persecution, fear of 
persecution on account of race, religion * * * fled from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

Well, what about the people who were found there when they came 
in? They had no desire to go, but they couldn’t go back again for 
fear that they would lose their lives. 

Senator Warkins. They left the country. They are not in Russia, 
they have gone out of there, and I think that would come under any 
interpretation of fleeing. 

Mr. Jarema. But, you see, Senator, the State Department thus far 
has not given us that definition, and that is where we get our conflict. 

Senator Lancer. What words would you suggest to amend _ it / 
We might stick in 2 or 3 words there. 

Senator Warkins. We should check through to be sure that they are 
now barred by regulations which would still be in effect even if this 
was passed. 

Mr. JAREMA. te line 11, if I may “or who cannot return,” because 
then when we say “or who cannot return,” then we are giving it a dif- 
ferent meaning. Then you are giving ita dual meaning. 

I would think that down on line, 11 if we put in “or who cannot 
return because of fear of persecution” —— 

Senator Warkins. I am not going to argue it now because it will 
take too much time, but we will go over this very carefully. 

Mr. Jarema. That was the only reason why I raised that. 

Senator Lancer. Just what words would you put in there / 

Mr. Jarema. I would put in the words “or who cannot return.” 

Senator Warkins. That would do the job that you expect. We will 
check on it. 

Mr. Jarema. I think it may need a little more clarification. If there 
are any questions, I will be only too glad to answer them. 

Senator LANGER. Miss Guthridge, any questions ¢ 

Miss Gururipce. No questions, sir. 

Mr. Miller, do you have any questions you want to ask ? 

Let the record show Mr. Miller is the former Commissioner of 
Immigration. 

Mr. Mitier. Senator Watkins, I have just spent 2 months exam- 
inging this situation in 5 countries of Western Europe very carefully. 
I think the witness’ suggestion is a sound one, although I first thought 
that the word “fled” in there would be sufficient to cover. 

Senator Warkrns. It depends on how the word “fled” is interpreted. 

Mr. Jarema. Senator, if I may interject at this time, the unfortu- 
nate part of that was that these people who process these take it as a 
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sort of confined meaning rather than giving it a broad meaning. If 
their interpretations or iginally were broad, then we would not have 
this difficulty. 

Senator Warxkins. We will check with the regulations which have 
been already issued to see whether or not that takes care of it. I have 
a feeling it does. 

Senator Lancer. We can make it unmistakably clear. 

Mr. Jarema. That is correct, because you can take 2 people sitting 
in different rooms, each 1 has a different interpretation, and before 
you know it, then you have an inbetween and they then start dis- 
cussing it with each other. 

Senator LANGER. Senator Watkins and I agree it should be included, 
but he thinks the language is sufficient. We will make certain that 
it is. 

Senator Warkrns. It is to take care of those people who are in 
concentration camps and were forcibly removed. 

Mr. Jarema. That’s right. But that bill makes a difference be- 
tween those who were taken into concentration and suddenly liber- 
ated, and they fell upon the public like in Germany, there were thou- 
sands and thousands. ‘The only place you could find work in Germany 
was to gotothe mines. You couldn’t even get a chimney-sweep job. 

Senator Warkins. It was a terrible condition at first, but, of course, 
that has largely been changed now. 

But under the next provision— 

(c) “German expellees” means any person of German ethnic origin residing 
and so forth— 
who was born in and was forcibly removed from or forced to flee from— 


these different countries. 

Mr. JArema. You see, that I am not discussing. I am discussing 
it primarily from the Ukrainian ethnic viewpoint. 

Senator Warxrins. You have quite a large number of Ukrainians 
who were of German ethnic origin ? 

Mr. JArEMA. No, 

Senator Watkins. None at all? 

Mr. JareMA. We have very, very few. 

Senator Watkins. There were a large number of those people in 
Utah, Ukrainians. 

Mr. Jarema. Yes. They came through the underground, Senator. 
They came in, and the only place for them to settle would be in 
Bavaria, and then they proce seeded further, then into Holland. You 
have quite a number of Ukrainian colonies that went to Spain. There 
are a great many in France, in the agricultural areas that settled there, 
and they are working as farmh: unds. 

Senator Warkins. Were you born in the Ukraine? 

Mr. Jarema. I was born here, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. I have been advised, and I thought it was gener- 
ally accepted, that many of the people in the Ukraine were of German 
origin. 

Mr. Jarema. No. 

Senator Warkins. None at all? 

Mr. Jarema. Very, very few. 

Senator Lancer. We hi ave a large colony in my State, and there are 
none of them of German origin. 
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Mr. Jarema. These are primarily people who escaped from religious 
persecution and political persecution, and those who were taken by 
the Germans from their occupation into the factories and used as con- 
centration labor, forced labor camps, and some of the women, I am 
sorry to say, were put into brothels forcibly, and these are the people 
that were left there almost like derelicts. That is the only reason why 
I come here, because I know our country could really use them, because 
they have excellent brains. 

Senator Lancer. We are very grateful to you for coming here. 
This committee wants to do all it can to help. 

Mr. Jarema. It has been a pleasure to meet you, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Call your next witness. 

Miss Gururiwcr. Mr. George Mason ¢ 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Mason was supposed to be here. 

Miss Gururingr. Mr. Mason of the American Federation of Labor ? 
Is there anyone here representing the American Federation of Labor 4 

(No response. ) 

All right, Mr. Scopas. 

(No response. ) 

Mrs. Howard. 

(No response. ) 

Is Mrs. Tolstoy here? 

Mrs. Tousroy. Yes. 

Miss Guriuripce. Is Mrs. Schaufuss coming later or is she here with 
you? 

Mis. Totstoy. No, she is getting those copies ready for us. 

Miss Gururicer. Then you have just rough notes ? 

Mrs. Totsroy. Lhave rough notes. I can read my writing. 

Miss Gururipce. Mrs. Tolstoy, for the record will you tell the re- 
porter something of your background and your full name and some- 
thing of your foundation ? 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA TOLSTOY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
TOLSTOY FOUNDATION 


Mrs. Tousroy. First of all I want to express my deep appreciation 
for having the privilege of being a witness before this committee. 

[ am Alexandria Tolstoy, president of the Tolstoy Foundation, 
which has been working for 16 years in this field, and we have brought 
in some 14,000 people under the 1948 act. 

I must say that the statement of President Eisenhower, of course, 
filled with the greatest joy the hearts of many, many thousands of 
people, and it is with a feeling of hope that the act would be sufficiently 
liberalized so as to enable people of the United States of Americ: and 
the voluntary agencies to become effective in our assistance in bring- 
ing the program to a successful conclusion. 

This was our very earnest feeling. Since 1945 our agency, which 
I am representing, has advocated assistance to the uprooted and home- 
less masses, the results of a revolution and a modern war, people who 
voluntarily chose freedom in exile as opposed to life in their Com- 
munist-ruled homeland. 

Our policy has, therefore, always been humanitarian on one side and 
one of political expediency throughout this long period of a cold war 
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in counterinterpretation of the trampled and suffering people of the 
Kast to the free people of the West, and to the American especially. 

Every mistake of ours in this fight for souls and consciences of men 
is a victory in the cold war for the Soviets and is used by them as a 
psychological weapon against the West and against us. _ 

In their extremely clever present drive for redefection which they 
label in counterpropaganda leaflets to escapees all over Germany, Aus- 
tria, and even in the United States to new arrivals—and I must say 
that those propaganda leaflets, this newspaper that they have issued 
now by a Soviet committee in Berlin, is exceedingly cleverly done. 

So as even some of the Russians who have read it said, “If I knew 
less, I would go back immediately.” They have issued 3 numbers al- 
ready of such a small newspaper on 4 pages. 

The main purpose of this Return to the Homeland Committee is to 
undermine every effort to the West and certainly the Soviets capitalize 
on our weaknesses. This is why these weaknesses must be cured in 
the RRA, and this is why we must follow the lead of the President 
in his recent message to Congress. 

I have read the bills introduced by Senator Lehman and Senator 
Watkins, and I have heard that you, too, Senator Langer, are in favor 
of seeing that the RRA becomes a workable instrument in supple- 
menting the true intent of the President and the Congress to bring 
speedy and efficient relief to a large number of refugees from one of 
the worst evils in the world, communism. 

I somehow cannot believe that the RRA, and I quote, “constitutes in 
ho Way a mandate to issue within the prescribed period of time the 
full number of visas allocated under this legislation. ‘These are in 
each case maximum limitations, not quotas to be filled.” 

If this is the spirit responsible for the delay in the administration 
of the act for almost 2 years, it Is a tragie and costly mistake. 

I understand that this act was intended to make friends of the vic- 
tims of totalitarian regimes and thereby to strengthen the ties of our 
national and international security in the broadest political sense. 

I know the criticism directed at the past performance of all those 
who assisted in bringing to the United States aliens who wander by the 
thousands in the streets of our cities without houses and jobs. — 

I give great credit to the people of the United States, their honesty 
and their generosity, to the voluntary agencies who have and are re- 
sponsible for fulfilling their duty toward the Government, and who 
as Sponsors or COsponsors follow up their cases and take care of their 
so-called breakdown cases, and together with the State commissions, 
the national agencies, the family service society, the American Friends 
Service Society, the Quakers, church groups, and others respond to 
their obligations of not permitting these aliens to become a public 
charge or wander hungry and homeless in the cities of the United 
States. 


I must say that I never saw those people wandering in the streets. 
[ saw many coming in beautiful cars, assimilated, happy, with their 
children speaking English, forgetting their native languages. I saw 
many of those. 

We appeal to you, Mr. Chairman, to your subcommittee, to help us 


do a better jcb than so far done in the implementation of the RRA of 
1953. 
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The last months of repatriations have already proven that a better 
job can be done. The administrative interpretations has already 
helped and smoothed out some roadblocks. Yet more can be achieved 
if the suggestions in the bill under consideration, submitted by Senator 
Watkins and Senator Lehman, would be implemented by legislation 
or by interpretation. 

The Tolstoy Foundation therefore submits the main points which, 
if reviewed in pending legislation, will make the act workable and 
will benefit those whose names the act carries, the refugees, and 
escapees, of course. 

However, the number of the visas issued so far to these categories 
is negligible compared to those issued to relatives in Italy and in Hol- 
land. ‘This act benefits more surplus populations than refugees. 

Our request to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the members of the Sub- 
committee of the Senate on Refugees and Escapees is to give con- 
sideration to the following suggestions: 

1. That the term “not firmly resettled” be so interpreted as not to 
bar for admission to the United States of the best elements amongst 
the refugees and escapees who are able in part or in whole to support 
themselves and their families by earning a modest living and thus 
supplementing substandard assistance given in Government camps 
or by local welfare agencies. 

We should not penalize those people with initiative and a will to 
work. As I repeat again, those are the best people who still, though 
very hard, have found jobs in countries where they are now located. 

2. In regard to assurances, the Tolstoy Foundation submits that 
voluntary agencies properly accredited by the administration and who 
have proven by their past performance in their field their reliability to 
be equalized in rights with the regular citizen could sign assurances. 

It does not mean the Tolstoy Foundation advocates blanket assur- 
ance. By no means. We have never used them under the old 1948 
act, nor do we contemplate using them now. 

Kach assurance shall be a personal obligation of the individual 
citizen or citizens or the obligation of the recognized or accredited 
agency giving its assurances to an indicated and properly selected 
person Overseas. 

Careful selection is the surest method of achieving the best results 
and making this act a success. And, of course, selection is exceedingly 
important. 

The Tolstoy Foundation further submits that any legislation cover- 
ing refugees and escapees from communism should not fail to take into 
account special groups of proven anti-Communist, namely, European 
refugees given temporary asylum outside of Europe in Arab countries 
of the Middle East, Lebanon, Jordan, Syria, Iraq and Egypt. 

The number of such persons does not exceed 500. Ethnically they 
represent Albanians, Yugoslavs, Russians, Armenians, North Cau- 
casians, and White Russians. 

And also I join in the request of the Ukrainian committee on the 
nontubercular people. I am not speaking of those with active tubercu- 
losis, but of the people, we call them spotted people. They have spots 
on their lungs. 

Maybe they had pleurisy or pneumonia or something. They are 
quite well, and this is a factor which separates the families. For exam- 
ple, if I may just take another two minutes of your time 
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Senator Lancer. Take all the time you want. We are in no hurry. 

Mrs. 'Totsroy. Thank you, Senator. 

When I was in Germany last time I saw a number of people, for 
example, a mother. She was 78 years of age. She was crying. She 
has her two daughters here, her grandsons, all her f: umily is “here. She 
is 78. She said: “I never was sick with tuberculosis. I never had 
pneumonia, I never had pleurisy. They found a spot on my lungs. 
Tam 78. I will die alone.” 

It was really a pathetic case. I have talked to many such as that. 
So if here this law can be liberalized, and all the agencies feel that 
this is one thing separating these families when it is not an active 
tuberculosis, that something ought to be done. Well, that is about all, 
Mr. Chairman, of what I wanted to say. 

Senator Langer. Mrs. Tolstoy, Senator Watkins was unable to be 
here yesterday, but the vice president of your organization testified 
about those 500 over in the Arab countries, Lebanon and Jordan. 

I wish you would take a few minutes and explain that again, because 
I want Senator Watkins to have the benefit of knowing of just what 
those 500 consist. 

Mrs. Totstoy. Yes, Senator. Those are the people who fled from 
Italy and Germany. ‘They fled to the Arab countries from the persecu- 
tion of the Soviets. A few left from the Caucasus, and the people 
that we are interested in are mostly from the Caucasus. 

Now, some of them are escapees, some of them are oldtimers, the so- 
called White Russians and the White Caucasians. Some of them 
are at the present moment living in Turkey, but they are very unhappy 
and they don’t consider themselves permanently resettled. We are 
speaking about those. 

Senator Watkins. Well, they would be eligible under this (b) sec- 
tion on the amendment which I read a while ago, if you heard it. 

Mrs. Totstroy. ‘They would be eligible ? 

Senator Warxkrns. I think they w vould be. 

Mrs. Totstroy. That is the only thing we are asking for. 

Senator Warxrns. Turkey is now a member of NATO, and there 
are 10,000 visas allotted to the NATO countries outside of Germany 
and Austria for these escapees. 

Mrs. Totstoy. Well, that is all we are asking for. 

Senator Warkins. They ought to be able to get in under that, if 
they are in Turkey. It does not, of course, apply to all of the coun- 
tries. It does not apply to the Arabian countries, but we do have 2,000 
visas allotted to the refugees in Arabian countries. 

Most of those I understood would probably be some of the refugees 
that came out of Israel and they are not using those. There are very 
few applicants for those. 

I visited these countries immediately after the passage of this bill, 
and I contacted their officials, and I found, for instance, in the Arabian 
countries that they doubted very much that they would have anybody 
wanting to an 

However, I did find an exception in Lebanon. They said Lebanon 
probably would fill the whole quota of 2,000. 

Mrs. Torstoy. Lebanon, Jordan, Syria, Iraq, Egypt and some in 
Turkey. 

Senator Warkrns. For these 500 that you are talking about. 

Mrs. Tortstoy. Yes. 
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Senator Warxkrns. There may have to be some amendment to that 
particular section on the 2,000 to make it a little broader, so that they 
can qualify. I think it would be well to note that, Miss Guthridge, 
because if the Arab refugees are not going to use those quotas, then 
there is no reason why other people who are in Germany or NATO 
countries wouldn't qualify, but you see, these are not NATO countries. 

Mrs. Torstoy. We are speaking about escapees. 

Senator Warkins. Yes; I am speaking of the same ones. But they 
can’t qualify down there, I think, under that section as it is now drawn, 
referring to the refugees in those Arab countries. 

Senator Lancer. Any questions, Miss Guthridge ? 

Misss Gururincr. No, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Have you any, Mr. Miller? 

Minter. Mr. Chairman, you and Senator Watkins are very 
gracious. I feel it inappropriate to present myself as a witness today. 

Senator Lancer. We are delighted to have you ask any questions 
that you might wish to. You were Commissioner of Immigration. 
We are delighted to have you. 

Mr. Minter. May I make a comment off the record ¢ 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Lancer. On the record. 

Mrs. Torsroy. This is what the refugees are complaining about. 
He says the health officer tells him to come in in 3 months, then in a 
year. Then it is postponed, and if the spot does not increase, it stays 
hm st the same, then the refugee is told that he can go to the United 

tates. 

Well, then they go, they take an X-ray, the spot is just the same. 
It does not increase, does not change. And again they tell him to come 
again ina year. 

Well, this is what they are complaining about. So it would be very, 
very important to have a ruling on that. If the spot does not increase 
in a certain period, then perhaps this person can be accepted for the 
United States without danger. 

I am mentioning it because it is one of the drawbacks, one of the 
complaints of all the refugees that I meet, and, of course, I could tell 
you a great deal as the Ukrainian representative about the morale of 
those people. It is becoming lower and lower and the conditions under 
which they are living are also becoming lower. I don’t want to take 
your time because Iam sure you know about it. 

Senator Lancer. We do. 

Senator Warkins. I was over in Germany, and I visited a number 
of those refugee camps, and I visited one in south Germany, and nearly 
all of them were rejects, had been rejected from the displaced persons 
bill. 

They could not come under that act, and most of them were rejected 
because of tuberculosis. They were, for the most part, elderly people, 
and I don’t think, unless we just made an act that would admit all 
tubercular people that were refugees or escapees or expellees, that they 
could possibly come. 

The authorities there, public health and others, told me they just 
could not qualify, and they are hoping and praying that they will be 
able to come in under this act, but unless you are going to throw down 
the bars and take people with tuberculosis, whether there is just one 
in the family or not, they can’t possibly get in. 
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Mr. Miter. Senator Watkins, I should keep silent in this today, 
but I am asking your permission, and that of Senator Langer, to say 
that if something could be done to soften the blow with respect to 
pulmonary tuberculosis, the language of the act, you gentlemen will 
remember is tuberculosis in any form, and that would mean, of course, 
if it was strictly followed, would mean arrested tuberculosis, and there 
is such a thing as arrested tuberculosis, although you might not always 
be able to call it cured. 

Just what could be done and should be done I am not sure, but I 
think it would be a very great contribution to the effort the Congress 
of the United States is making from day to day throughout the world, 
an effort which should lead to peace. 

Senator Warkins. The people I am talking about are the people 
who have tuberculosis. 

Mrs. Totsroy. Active tuberculosis ¢ 

Senator Warkxins. They must have had, but many of them were 65 
and over, some of them over 70. 

I met with quite a large group of them, but they have been rejected 
under every program we have had, the regular Immigration Act and 
the Displaced Persons Act, because they just could not qualify. 

Now, it will be quite a step forward if we permit individual mem- 
bers of a family who have tuberculosis or who have it in the arrested 
stages, to come in. ‘That is what this amendment proposed by the 
President will do. 

I know of families, peoples who wanted to go to my State, for in- 
stance, and they found at the last moment a member of the family, 
out of a family of 7 or 8 people, 1 with apparent tuberculosis, and the 
whole family refused to come because they did not want to be sep- 
arated from their loved one. 

I can readily understand how they feel, and I think it ought to be 
liberalized to the extent that those conditions can be taken care of. 
But they will have to be taken care of under some kind of medical 
7 vision. 

[ doubt that we could get a bill through, even if it was desirable to 
do so, just to take all the refugees and expellees, whether they were 
tubercular or not. 

Of course, some of those countries over there would keep all the well 
ones and send us the sick ones. They would put the well ones to work, 
they would be firmly established and get out of the refugee class, and 
send all the sick ones over. That is ex xactly what some of them would 
like to do. 

So we have to use common sense in handling a program of this kind. 
I think we ought to liberalize it to the extent of taking individual 
members, but if we just go right out and wipe out all restraints and 
say we will take them if you “happen to qualify as a refugee, or an 
escapee, we are going to take you whether you are sick or well— 

Mrs. Torsroy. The longer they stay there the more tuberculosis is 
going to develop and the conditions that, Senator Watkins, have seen. 

Senator Warktns. The conditions are not good, but I will say this: 
For the number they were handling and taking care of, I found condi- 
tions much better than I expected 1 in Germany and Austria. I found 
them much better. 


Mrs. Totsroy. They have improved some, but in some camps it is 
just as bad as it was. 
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Senator Warktns. The worst conditions I found anywhere were 
down around Israel, around in the Arab refugee camps. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much, indeed. 

Call your next witness. 

Miss Gurnripcre. Mr. Mason and Mr. Scopas? 

(No response. ) 

Miss Gururipce. Is Monsignor Durant here ? 

(No response. ) 

Miss Gururipce. Mrs. Howard? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Lancer. These witnesses were all notified to be here this 
morning, were they not / 

Miss Gurnriper. Yes, sir; they were. They asked permission to 
testify. 

Senator Lancer. And they promised to be here? 

Miss Guturiper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. We will go into executive session. 

Miss Gururipge. Mr. Chairman, we have one other substitute wit- 
ness, if you will hear her, from the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Lancer. All right; we will hear her. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN HANSTEIN, CONSULTANT ON REFUGEES 
AND MIGRATION OF THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Hansretn. I appreciate very much the invitation to testify 
this morning. 

My name is Kathleen Hanstein. I am the consultant on refugees 
and migration of the foreign service section of the American Friends 
Service Committee. This committee provides a channel of service to 
the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers), in this and other fields. 
Its interest in refugees and war victims dates back to its services on 
their behalf during the First World War. 

The services for refugees reached their peak during the years of 
Nazi persecutions and have continued, on a smaller scale, up to the 
present time. They have included programs of securing sponsorship 
from Friends Meetings for displaced persons under the Displaced 
Persons Act, and now for refugees, under the Refugee Relief Act. 

I might mention that F riends, comparatively a very small group, 
sponsored some 800 individuals, under the Displaced Persons Act, and 
these people turned out so well, in the vast majority of cases, that the 
meetings which had sponsored displaced persons proved to be the first 
to offer sponsor ship when the refugee program started. 

Out of our experiences in refugee service, and based on the religious 
convictions which motivated it, we have developed a deep concern for 
solutions to the worldwide problems of refugees, and for generous par- 
ticipation by the United States in promoting such selutions. Provid- 
ing immigration possibilities is one facet of such participation. 
Although we have taken the position that liberalization of our basic 
immigr ‘ation policy is urgently needed, and should provide sufficient 
flexibility to take care of emergency situations, we have nevertheless 
supported all efforts to secure emergency legislation on behalf of refu- 
gees, including the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
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We were thoroughly in accord with the humanitarian basis which 
was Claimed for this act, but were dissapointed, as were many others, 
with the restrictions placed in it, and became more and more deeply 
concerned with its difficulty of operation, and the consequent frustra- 
tion and despair of those it was intended to help, as we saw the admin- 
istration compounding these restrictions with its own regulations. We 
are heartened by the recent improvements which have accelerated 
processing and trust that from now on we can count on an administra- 
tion committed to the humanitarian purposes of the act and qualified 
to implement it both expeditiously and humanely. 

At the same time we welcome the efforts of Congress to improve the 
act itself, and especially the fact that these efforts are bipartisan. We 
hope this will mean that action will be taken promptly and that the 
changes made, together with the improvements in administration, will 
vive us the kind of refugee program of which Americans can be justly 
proud, because it translates our tradition of asylum and our concern 
for refugees into actual new homes and new opportunities for them. 

In general, we would warmly endorse any amendments which Con- 
gress could quickly agree upon which would broaden the scope or 
further simplify the administration of the program, such as providing 
one inclusive denition covering refugees and escapees, making possi- 
ble transfers between categories, permitting waiving the requirement 
of “lawful entry as bona fide nonimmigrant” for persons already in the 
United States, and raising the age of or phans. 

I might also add extending the countries from which people might 
come, since I think there are some special hardship cases in countries 
which are not 

Senator Warkins. You mean, with orphans ? 

Mrs. Hanstrern. No; I mean refugees who are in countries other 
than those now included in the act. I think the numbers are not great, 
but I think since the act is for the relief of refugees—— 

Senator Warkins. Have you read the amendments proposed in 
S. 2113 

Mrs. Hansrein. Isthat about Spain, North Africa ? 

Senator Warkins. No; that is 1794, Spain and North Africa. 

Mrs. Hansrern. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. It is for the working out of a smoother operation 
of the present act. 

Mrs. Hansrern. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. And it is referred to as the administration bill. 
I introduced it. 

Mrs. Hansrern. Yes. I have read it. 

Senator Warkins. I doubt very much that we can get anything 
through this Congress if we go much beyond this act and try to ex- 
pand it in numbers and enlarge the number of countries to be cov- 
ered by it. I don’t think that can be done. 

Mrs. Hansrern. It depends a good bit on what can be done, but 
we would support that. 

Senator Warkrns. I understand that you people are very strongly 


in support of a much more liberal act than we eventually passed as 
to both numbers and the countries covered. 
Mrs. Hansrern. Yes. 
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Senator Warkrins. But when you get in the Congress, you have to 
take what you can get sometimes, and I felt the act we had was better 
than no act at all, although it was not what I originally introduced. 

Mrs. Hansrern. I realize it wasn’t. 

Senator Warkins. But I think we all have to concede that there 
must be some protection in here for the people of the United States 
as against those who would be subversive or those who would come 
here with communicable diseases. 

Mrs. Hansrern. We do make the point of the elimination of the 
2-year history, or travel documents. The law was passed as a Refugee 
Relief Act, and it does seem incongruous to set up barriers within 
that which does not refer to regular emigrants. We feel such require- 
ments have reflected on our good faith of the humanitarian intent. 

Senator Warkins. They are all covered in this. 

Mrs. Hanstern. Yes. Iam very happy tosee it. 

We do feel that the complexities and delays that have appeared thus 
far have had tragic consequences. 

We heard earlier this morning about defections and we have direct 
knowledge of a family which tried to emigrate under the Displaced 
Persons Act were among those who were left behind. 

When that terminated, they tried again under the Refugee Relief 
Act, and the delays were such that the wife fin: lly committed suicide 
and the man was very bitter and said he was going back to Czechoslo- 
vakia, from where they had fled. 

Now, that is just one case that we do know of very directly through 
one of our own workers overseas, but there have been many reports of 
similar situations. And, of course, we do deplore that and hope that 
simplifications and speeding up 

Senator Wartxrys. Would they be eligible under the act as now 
written, as it is now the law ? 

Mrs. Hansrern. I think they were eligible, but the requirements of 
the act caused such long delays that they just gave up hope. I think 
they were eligible. They were about to come under the previous act. 

Senator Warkrns. Were they German ? 

Mrs. Hanstern. Yes. 

Miss Gutieipge. Where were they? 

Mrs. Hanstern. They were in Munich. That is near Nuremberg. 
I worked in Munich, and knew directly of the case. It is an incident 
of the kind of thing we have been hearing about, that we hope will be 
eliminated by speeding up the act. 

We especially endorse the proposals for the admission of persons 
who would otherwise be excludable because of being afflicted with 
tuberculosis. We congratulate the President and Senator Watkins on 
that proposal. We think it isan excellent provision. 

Senator Warxrns. That is more liberal than the McCarran Act. 

Mrs. Hanstern. The McCarran Act excludes them. 

Senator Warkrns. I say it ismore liberal. 

Mrs. Hanstern. Yes; and we certainly very strongly endorse that. 
We again, of course, know of cases such as have already been cited, 
where families have been separated or the whole family has stayed 
behind. . ; 

Senator Watkins. Would you recommend that we go further than 
that, and take whole families afflicted with tuberculosis? 
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Mrs. Hanstern. You mean, if everybody in the family had tuber- 
culosis ? 


Senator Wartxrns. Yes. Would you go that far? Some people 
want to go that far. 

Mrs. Hansretn. I was going to say we don’t support this proposal 
just because tuberculosis is no longer a big problem in this country. 
We think we should take people, even if it were a problem, but we 
could help solve the problem of the tuberculosis cases amongst the 
refugees. The High Commissioner for Refugees has suceeded in plac- 
ing several thousa ands of tuberculosis cases, especially in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, for treatment, people who were 
ill, and the governments of those countries have shared in the planning, 

as well as voluntary agencies. 

They have : admitted them, provided treatment for them, and they are 
rehabilitating them. They are working and are self-supporting, and I 
think it would be only fair for this country to take a share of even cases 
which are active, with adequate plans for their treatment and rehabili- 
tation. 

Miss Gururiper. Mrs. Hanstein, those countries you mentioned have 
taken these people into sanitariums on a contract basis, and the money 
has been paid from funds. 

Mrs. Hanstern. I was speaking of the High Commissioner’s funds. 
They have put in a certain amount of money toward it, but then the 
country to which they have emigrated has accepted future responsi- 
bility for them. 

Senator Watkins. Have they accepted them as possible citizens? 

Mrs. Hanstern. Oh, ves; they are resettled in those countries. They 
are given treatment in the country and accepted as future citizens, and 
their families with them. 

So that I feel that there is no reason why we should not take a share 
even of people who need treatment, and I think it certainly would be 
possible to.make arrangements for such people through the voluntary 
agencies that are interested in keeping families together. But I think 
that your provision takes care of it. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, it takes care of it where we have individual 

‘ases, maybe 1 or 2 in the family, where the rest of the family are well, 
but you have 1 or 2 members who are tubercular. 

Mrs. Hanstern. I really haven’t heard of cases where the whole 
family is afflicted. 

Senator Warxins. No, but I think I saw some in one of the camps 
there, where the whole family had been rejected. The family was not 
very large—a father, mother, and maybe one child—and in many 
cases just the father and mother, they both were afflicted. 

Mrs. Hanstern. I would think if provisions were made and some- 
one in this country takes responsibility for seeing that they get treat- 
ment and they don’t become a public charge, I would not see any need 
not to extend it. 

Senator Watkins. That time may come, but I think it would be a 
mistake to try to broaden it beyond what the President has recom- 
mended at this time. 

Mrs. Hanstern. I think this is a wonderful provision. 

Senator Warkins. If we wait for another year, why, then, there 
is that much less time in which to bring them over. 


64436—55——_9 
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Mrs. Hansrern. I think it is a pointed action should be taken 
promptly. I think it is important to have amendments that can move. 

Senator Warkins. I mention that because when we remember the 
history of the McCarran Act, it was vetoed, and the veto was over- 
ridden, and that means two-thirds of the Congress had to vote that 
way, and I don’t think the sentiment has changed too much in Con- 
gress, so there is no use of attempting to do the impossible. 

Let’s get something done which will liberalize the act, as far as we 
can, and leave for the future broader matters that might need atten- 
tion. We can't cure all the ills over there by an Immigration Act. I 
found that out. 

Mrs. Hanstrern. No, I don’t think anyone really believes that. 

Senator Warkrns. There will be a lot of suicides going on all the 
time. We forced a lot of suicides when we returned to the Russians, 
for instance, many prisoners that we had. 

Mrs. Hanstetn. But I do feel that when we pass an act which is for 
the relief of a certain number, we should see that the administration of 
it and the processing is such that it moves along with reasonable speed 
and really accomplishes its purpose. 

Senator Lancer. Have you completed your statement / 

Mrs. Hansrern. I only want to add, throughout our years of work 
with refugee immigrants to the U nited States we have continued to 
be impressed with their adjustment to this country, with the contri- 
butions that they have made here and with the important relationship 
between the warmth of our reception of them and the effectiveness of 
our leadership among the nations of the world. As we see new refu- 
gees beginning to arrive under the Refugee Relief Act we believe that 
these observations will continue to hold true. 

We very much appreciate the chance to present this statement. 

Senator Lancer. Are there any other witnesses here ‘ 

Mr. Truewortuy. I am told, Mr. Chairman, that the question was 
asked earlier as to whether anyone was here from Scott McLeod's office. 

Miss Gurnrince. Mr. Trueworthy, come up so that we can hear you. 

This is Mr. Orson Trueworthy from the Department of State. He 
is speaking about Mr. McLeod. You said Mr. McLeod was going to 
testify ? 

Mr. Trurwortny. I understand you asked whether there was any- 
one here from his office, sir. Iam here from his office. 

Senator Lancer. We are delighted that you are here. We are very 
anxious that Mr. McLeod hear this personally. He, unfortunately, 
had to leave the city. 

Mr. Trurewortny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Will you stay with us in executive session? We 
will go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the reporter was excused and the 
subcommittee went into executive session, the proceedings thereof not 
being recorded. ) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:30 p. m. in room 232, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Arthur V. Watkins presiding. ) 

Senator Warkins. The committee will be in session. 

The first witness is Mr. Igor Bogolepov. 

That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Bocoterov. That is right. 
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STATEMENT OF IGOR BOGOLEPOV, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Miss Guturince. Will you state your address, Mr. Bogolepov, and 
your full name? 

Mr. Bocoterov. My address is 1415 Tuckerman Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Senator Warktns. You may proceed with the story you want to 
tell us. 

Mr. Bocoirrov. Yes, sir. 

I really do not represent any organization, but I asked for your at- 
tention because it seems to me that I represent the mass of the refu- 
gees who went through a very bad experience, and I hope that what 
1 can tell you will help you to see the full problem from the other side, 
how the refugee sees the refugee problem. 

That is point No. 1 which I would like to bri ing to your attention. 

Point No. 2: You certainly are aware that now a very dangerous 
situation is created because of the existence of the Soviet Repatri lation 
Commission in Berlin. It is making calls on refugees ail over the free 
world to come back to the Soviet Union, and they have already some 
initial success. This must be stopped because it will endanger the 
situation of the free world. 

So that is the second point, which, if you are interested, I would 
like to tell you what I know about. 

Senator Warkrins. What about the first point? Do you want to 
tell that ¢ 

Mr. Bogotepov. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. You may proceed with that first. Then we will 
go to the second point. 

Mr. Bocotepov. All right, sir. 

I was among many thousands of Soviet citizens who came during 
the war in the hope that we would find the free world a friend and 
ally which might help us to struggle against communism in my country 
as well as in the outside world. 

The experience of these people who escaped from the Soviet has 
been Sele had. Immediately we were put either in jails or in DP camps, 
which were Soviet concentration camps. 

Senator Warkins. When did you come? 

Mr. Bocoterov. I came during the war. 

Senator Warkins. You came duri ing the war? 

Mr. Bogoterov. During the war; yes, sir. 

Senator Warxrns. All right. Where did you come to? Tell us 
that. Where did you come to from Russia? Into what part of Europe 
did you go after you left Russia ? 

Mr. Bocoreroy. It was during the war. I was in France fighting 
the Germans, and then I sur render ed to them on the e: astern front. 

Senator Warkins. You surrendered to the Germans? 

Mr. Bocotrroyv. I surrendered to the Germans; that is right. 

Senator Warkins. Let us get that straight. 

Mr. Boco.erov. It was because I felt it was possible to use the Ger- 
mans for the liberation of my country. The Germans disseminated, 
from planes and by other means, millions of leaflets st: iting that they 
were fighting only against bolshevism but not against the Russian 
people, ‘and they were calling us to come on their side, and thus they 
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would be able to organize us and to help in the liberation of our coun- 
try, with peace in Europe. 

‘But we were put in jail—I myself was put in Berlin in jail—or in 
prisoner-of-war camps where the majority of the prisoners of war 
of Russia or deserters were simply exterminated. 


Miss GurHripGe. Were you a Russian Army officer, Mr. Bogolepov ? 
Mr. Bocotepov. Yes, I was, 


Miss Gururicr. What rank, sir? 

Mr. Bocoteroy. I was colonel of General S 

Miss Gururipce. Colonel of General Sta a? 

Mr. Bocotepoyv. That is right. 

Miss Gururivge. Thank you, 

Mr. Bocotreroy. And those of us who started to collaborate with 
the Germans were very soon disappointed because we discovered that 
the Germans were fighting the fight against bolshevism, but they also 
wanted to destroy Russia as a nation, as a state, which certainly was 
not in our interest. 

So they came in to exterminate us. The Germans fought us, and 
behind was another enemy. And this led to the destruction of the 
majority of the rest of the refugees who escaped to the Germans dur- 
ing the war. 

In fact, at the beginning of the war in 1941 there were approxi- 
mately 4 million Russian deserters and defectors; when the war was 
ended, there were about a quarter of a million left. The rest were 
lying in graves in Germany. ‘They were starved to death or simply 
executed. 

Well, the very remnants of us who escaped this German imprison- 
ment, we met Americans in the expectation that perhaps Americans 
and British and French were better Western people than the Ger- 
mans were. I myself met the American Army, the Seventh Army, 
in Mauren, Germany, when I was working as a prisoner of war on a 
German farm, and when I told them at the time I wa tussian, they 
were very friendly. They gave me food and all ehibse things. And 
3 or 4 days later I was brought to the headquarters of the Seventh 
Army, and from there they sent me to a new concentration ¢ ump for 
the former Soviet citizens and former members of the Soviet armed 
forces. It was not far from the town of Augsburg. Another big 
concentration camp for Russians was Dachau, the famous former Ger- 
man concentration camp. The second was near Augsburg. Now, 
there are several others. 

Then the American authorities got the order to extradite us back 
to the Soviet Union as war criminals and traitors to our country, as 
collaborants with the Germans. I was one of very few who spoke 
English, more or less. So I would speak to American officers and 
other guards, and they confirmed the information that we were sched- 
uled to be sent back, because the word came from Washington that, 
according to the Yalta agreement, all former Soviets must be sent 
back whether they wanted to do that or no. 

Well, I became friendly with one American guard, a very nice 
young man. I told him my story, and just about 3 or 4 di ays before the 
extradition, he told me, “Well, the situation is very bad for you. So 
I am standing on that corner of the camp tonight. Come in and I 
will let you out,” so he told me. 
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So I surely had the pleasure of slipping through only because a 
young American disregarded his instructions, understood my story, 
paid human attention to it, and just let me escape. 

I knew also many other stories of this type, and simple American 
officers and soldiers, after they got acquainted with the situation and 
understood what kind of people’ we were—we were all branded as war 
criminals and collaborants, but when they got talking to us, they saw 
we were not bad people; we just wanted to fight against communism. 
So they just let us get out. 

So here in Washington there are some other former Soviet officers 
who might tell the same story. 

Senator Warkins. How many do you think there are? 

Mr. Bocotrrov. In Washington ? 

Senator Warkins. Yes. 

Mr. Bocotrroy. Well, I know personally two of them. But there 
are possibly more. Most of them are still in Germany, and you will 
hear the same story, that if a man remained alive, it is only thanks 
to infractions of the regulations made by a private American, who 
put his human heart over the inhuman regulations. 

So we all are obliged to one or another simple American soul. But 
we all know that the efficial Washington and the Government policy 
are all against us. So we are very much bitter about it. 

Senator Warkrns. They were not at that time. They have learned 
their lesson since. You see, under that Yalta agreement, which I do 
not like any better than you do, which I denounce time and time again, 
they were required to send them back. That was the agreement. I 
suppose President Truman and his men, after Mr. Roosevelt was dead, 
decided that they had to carry out the agreement with the Russians. 
That is why I mentioned that this morning, talking about suicides. 
We had all kinds of them under our own orders, caused by our own 
orders. Many of them refused to go and killed themselves rather 
than go back, because they knew what awaited them in Russia. 

Mr. Bocotrrov. That is right. 

And I wish I might add for your information, Senator, that, as a 
matter of fact, the initiative was not on the American side in Yalta. 
[ studied the Yalta papers, and you possibly have seen yourself—— 

Senator Warktns. I have not had time to study them since they 
were released. We have too much to do to talk to many outsiders. 

Mr. Bocotrrov. May I very briefly tell you that the whole situation 
of forced repatriation was put in Yalta on the British side? Mr. 
Anthony Eden wrote to Secretary Stettinius, requiring him to agree 
that. the problem of repatriation would be decided at the Yalta Con- 
ference, and he pressed it upon the American delegation, as he could 
fulfill his views. 

Senator Warkrns. Was he the man that wanted repatriation? Was 
it Eden who wanted it ? 

Mr. Bocotrrov. Eden wanted repatriation, yes. He told that he 
had conversation with Stalin and Molotov, and the reason for his 
pressing for repatriation was that there were British and American 
people in Soviet hands which were POW’s in Russian hands, which 
were former German POW’s; and in order to get them, he would 
offer to the Soviets their own people. So it was a kind of trade in 
white slaves. 
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And to the honor of America, Senator, I have to add that when this 
problem was cabled back to W ashington, the German Chief of Staff— 
there is also this document in the Yalta collection—they were not 
against the official treatment of prisoners of war, but they only asked 
that the Geneva Convention should be taken into account, and the 
Geneva Convention has a provision that no prisoner of war would 
be sent back against his will. 

So the Americans actually asked for the consideration of the will 
of those people who were scheduled for repatriation. But this cable 
from Washington was also paid no concentration to. And so 5 days 
later, the convention, the agreement, the formal convention between 
the United States and the Soviet Union was signed by General Dean, 
and the NK VD Secret Police General Gryslow, and then the tragedy 
started. 

Well, certainly we know, Senator, how it happened. We knew that 
it was the ignorance of the Americans. There was some malicious in- 
tention on the British side. There was certainly a given policy on 
the Soviet, because they didn’t want to give a chance for me to talk to 
an American Senator and tell him what actually was. 

They knew that they had to kill, or to get all of us back, that we 
couldn't provide informat ion. That was understandable. 

But Senator, the reason is that we are human, and we don’t care why 
it happened. It happened that from the free world the first word we 
heard was the word of repatriation, forced repatriation, and that was 
certainly a very great shock to our passage into the free world. 

Thousands of our people, especially of the Russians, as you know 
yourself, paid with their lives in the camps of Dachau and others, and 
only recently, the Russians in this country, in New York, in San 
Francisco—there are many of them—you could see thousands of the 
Russian-Americans kneeling and praying God for the memory of 
thousands of Russian officers, soldiers, women, and children, who got 
killed themselves during the forcible repatriation. 

So the Russians still remember it, and the blood of our victims is 
still standing on the American conscience. We cannot pardon that. 
You can imagine why, because it is understandable if an enemy is doing 
some harm to us, but if a friend, a people, a nation for whom we came 
with all our heart, giving all we could give on this, in our feeble forces, 
and then we got, like in the Bible said, that somebody put in my out- 
stretched hand a piece of stone. 

Senator Warkins. Fora piece of bread. 

Mr. Bocoterov. That is right; that is exactly right. 

After this, Senator, what happened? After this most acute phase 
of repatriation was ended, happily General Eisenhower, I guess, whom 
we have to thank, intervened in this tragedy and stopped the forced 
repatriation. It was about 2 years after ‘the end of the w ar, and only 
after these 2 years after the end of the war, I was able, and people like 
me were able, to get out. Before, we were hiding in forests, in woods, 
in ruins, and everywhere we were like wild, chased beasts, in the middle 
of Western Europe. Everybody was hunting after us. 

It might perhaps interest you, as a small detail, that the German 
population was especially hostile to us, and the Austrians, also. They 
still have the hatred which was aroused against any foreigner during 
the time of Hitler and during the war. 
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So the Germans were especially eager to locate the fugitives who 
were hiding themselves, and to give them either to American or 
directly to the Soviets. 

So there was a well-established listed price for giving a refugee, 
denounced either to the Americans or to the Soviets. For example, 
a simple refugee who was not in the army was paid by the Soviet 
Reparation Commission with American cigarettes. So the price was 
three cartons of Camels or Lucky Strikes for the head of a simple 
refugee or woman or a Russian baby. If the object of denunciation 
was a soldier, a former soldier of the army, then the price was from 
5 to 6 cartons of cigarettes. 

So the head of a former Red army officer, depending upon rank, was 
from 10 cartons of cigarettes to 25, 30, and even more. Especially 
high targets were those former Red army officers and men who joined 
the anti-Communist army of General Laossov. You have certainly 
heard of him. 

Senator Warkins. Yes, I have heard of him. 

Mr. Bocoteroy. So their prices were perhaps tenfold as against a 
simple refugee. 

So we were living, Senator, in conditions of game, with many, many 
hunters coming after us. 

We somehow went through that. The rest of the refugees were put 
in DP camps, which were nothing else but Soviet concentration camps, 
only without forced labor and without punishment. AI] the rest was 
present. 

Senator Watkins. I guess it was the only place they had to put you. 

Mr. Bocoteroy. Why? I think that the American principle is, and 
we very much deplored that it was not applied to us, to give a man 
his chance, if he would be able, just his initiative to work ourselves 
through the lines of the Western World. I believe there would be less 
money spent on vour part and less bitterness on our part, because it 
was not charity, Senator, but it was a forced charity. 

For example, I did not want to stay in the camp, in the DP camp. 
[ wanted to work for myself. And many other people who became 
beggars—well, it is understandable if a woman or a child gets assist- 
ance from a child welfare organization. But a real man, he has to 
break himself through, and he certainly could. I did myself with my 
proper hands. It wasn’t very easy. And there were thousands of 
people who did it well without any assistance. But a man who was 
mut ina DP camp, he was deprived of the facilities of doing something 
»y himself and for himself. He was told that a good angel would 
take care of himself. And so year after year, people were idle in the 
camps, and you know, Senator, that a man who has no work for 
year, 2 years, or 5 years, after 10 years some of them—there are still 
camps in Austria, ‘Germany, and Italy, because the people are just 
sitting idle. So it is destruction of human character. It is the de- 
struction of the capacity of a man to care for himself. 

That was the policy of UNRRA and IRA and other organizations. 
They are paying so much attention to various bureaucratic proceed- 
ings, the screenings, and protecting them, whatever the name, that i in 
the meantime they destroy the human ‘apabilities they have in the 
camps. 

The people got more elderly. The people got more sick. The people 
got more depr essed with their forced idleness. 
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It is unpleasant to say, Senator, but if you want to know the truth, 
no refugee has any gratitude toward this self-pity, because it is the 
kind of “help which has some very unple: isant strings attached to it. 
It was certainly very good when Americans in the ‘first year or two 

‘ame to the help of the starving population in German DP’s. Cer- 
tainly a great catastrophe was avoided. But after this, I think the 
policy was certainly wrong. You spend millions on the health and 
care of refugees and you didn’t get gratitude for it, because the peo- 
ple in whose hands you put the care of the refugee were not the best 
kind of people. 

In the very beginning, the care was taken by American and British 
personnel and by the American Red Cross. But then all these peo- 
ple went back into the United States, and you know in whose hands 
you left us, the UNRRA and the settlement center officials. They were 
completely known people who never before had something to do with 
the problem of charitable organizations, who weren't interested in 
charity. They were interested in the personal enrichment. 

If you will just look around you every former DP will tell you the 
story of how American money and American charity and American 
food and clothing which were sent allegedly to us;went into the hands 
of plunderers and robbers. 

Senator Warkrns. Went into the hands of what ? 

Mr. Bocotrrov. Plunderers and robbers. 

Senator Warkins. Oh. I thought you were naming some man. 

Mr. Bocotepoy. I can, but I don’t like to call the names. 

Also among them, Senator, there are many people with Communist 
sympathies. And I am sure that the Communist organization of 
Western Europe was simply delegated to work in UNRRA and IRA, 
the members of the parties, because I know personally 2 or 3 of the 
directors of the camps in 1946 and 1947 who even didn’t hesitate to 
say, “Well, we are Communist controlled.” Most of them were Nor- 
wegians, Belgians, Dutch—I don’t know—very few French and very 
few British. Most of the people were from wartime Europe. 

Senator Warkins. They were put in charge / 

Mr. Bocotrroy. They were put in charge, yes, and they discredited 
the whole charity program. 

So just to give you again one illustration, I guess, better than myself, 
there was a joke among the DP’s, a riddle. They were asking what 
was it which can go across the sea but is sinking under the earth. 
And the answer was American food and clothing sent to the DP’s. 
It was going across the ocean, but as soon as it gets to DP camps, it 
sinks. It was disappearing. 

So all your people sent us, the refugees, was sold out, and when the 
camp director left the refugee camp, “they mostly had 4 or 5 or even 
more trucks filled with the things which they appropriated themselves. 

Then to add—how do they say—injJury v—- 

Senator Watkins. Insult to injur y: 

Mr. Bocotepov. To add insult to injury; that is right. What would 
you, Senator, say, when somebody will tell you, as I intend to do right 
now, that the medical examination in the camps of the DP women 
who wanted to go to America—it was done in many times this way, 
that a hundred or more women were ordered to take off their clothes 
and they were standing in the corridor for many hours waiting when 
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the doctor will examine them one by one, and the men are coming, the 
officers and IRA’s, and making jokes of the thing. That was one of 
the illustrations, that the refugees weren’t considered as people with 
human dignity. 

What would you say, Senator, if the families are broken? For 
example, there is a family of a man, his wife, children, and grand- 
mother or grandfather, and the IRA Director or the UNRRA Director 
or a member of the American DP Commission says in the name of 
the American Nation, “No. It makes no sense for us to send your old 
people to die in the United States. They might die quietly in Ger- 
many and save the money of the American taxpayer for them to die 
here.” 

So the families are broken. I know personally one case when the 
old man from one Estonian family who kept the family in Germany 
because his son didn’t want to leave the old man. So he hanged him- 
self in order to give for his children the possibility of going across 
the ocean. 

Well, then, the first idea of American justice was completely false, 
Senator. For the burden of evidence was put on our shoulders. We 
have had to provide all the communications and passports and bona 
fide proof to the American consulate or to the officials of the refugee 
administration. We, who came during the war, creeping under barbed 
wire and all those things, and we were supposed to have all documents, 
as if we were traveling first class on the Queen Elizabeth. 

I understand that the trouble was that—— 

Miss Gururiner. In the absence of documents, it is the function 
of the voluntary agencies, Mr. Bogolepov, to make the contracts, and 
you merely tell them the source from which this material m: ry be 
obtained, and they gather the documents. Did you not find it that 
way ? 

Mr. Bocotrrov. Well, that is how the situation is now. But I am 
speaking about the first years, the first, let us say, 6, 7, or 8 years. 

Senator Warkrns. How did you get over here? 

Mr. Bocoterov. To this country ? 

Senator Warkrins. Yes. How did you come to get here, the way they 
handled it? How did you get to come? 

Mr. Bocoterov. Well, I have had more documents, or better to 
say, as many, many a refugee, acquired false documents. 

Senator Warxrins. You did what? 

Mr. Bocotrpoy. I faked them. 

Senator Warkins. You falsified them ? 

Mr. Bocotepov. That is right. Otherwise I couldn’t register with 
UNRRA, because it was a very interesting point that the Russians 
weren’t accepted as grantees of American charity. We were consid- 
ered as collaborators and enemies. So therefore the Rumanians, every- 
body, would get American assistance, but not the Russians. So many 
of us had families and children. 

Senator Watkins. Did you have your family with you? 

Mr. Bocorxpov. I lost my family, Senator. 

Senator Warkrns. Before you left? 

Mr. Bocotrrov. While I left. 

Senator Warrins. Where was your family when you left the Rus- 
sian Army to come over with the Germans? 

Mr. Bocotrrov. Well, I was single. 
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Senator Warxrns. You were single? 

Mr. Bocouerov. I was single, but my wife was living in Estonia. 
She was not a Russian. She was Estonian and Estonia was also occu- 
pied by the Germans. 

So when I came myself in Germany and later was released from 
the Gestapo jail, I got the authorization to bring my wife and my child 
from Estonia. 

Senator Warkrns. You did get them, then? 

Mr. Bocoteroy. Yes. 

Senator Warxkrins. Are they with you now? 

Mr. Bocotzrov. My wife is here. I lost my child during the first 
2 years after the end of the war. 

Senator Warkrins. Did you come over as a displaced person ? 

Mr. Boco.teroy. No, sir. I never was a displaced person. 

Senator Warkins. How did you get to come? 

Mr. Bocotrpov. I was brought here by the United States Senate, for 
the Internal Security Committee. 

Senator Warkrins. For the Internal Security Committee? 

Mr. Bocotepov. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrys. What matter was it that you testified about ? 

Mr. Bocoteroy. I testified before you, Senator. 

Senator Watkins. I remember. But what was it on? 

Mr. Bocoreroy. It was in 1952. 

Senator Warkrins. 1952? 

Mr. Boco.terov. That is right, yes. That was the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

Senator Warkrins. Did they bring your wife, too? 

Mr. Bocorerov. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. You are both here now? 

Mr. Bocotreroy. We are both here now, and we are very happy. 
And last year the Congress passed a bill giving my wife and me perma- 
nent residence in this country. 

Senator Warkrys. In other words, they got a private bill for you? 

Mr. Bogoterov. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. I remember that. 

So you are just telling what went on, for the help of others, and not 
because you need help / 

Mr. Bocoteroy. No. I have no personal interest in this. I want 
only to tell—I am sorry to tell such unpleasant things, but I think it 
is better for you. 

Senator Watkins. Of course, it is along the lines we have heard, 
but I was almost to the point that I could hardly believe that human 
beings would act that way. But I guess almost anything can go on 
ina war. Unbelievable things happen. It is almost beyond human 
comprehension. 

Mr. Bocotepov. Yes, they happened. For example, your kind invi- 
tation came very suddenly. I did not expect to speak today. So I 
have no recommendation with me. But I can bring to you later and 
to show to the lady—I have, for example, a letter from the American 
DP Commission. When I make up the ¢ application to Immigration in 
1948 and 1949, I see that my application was rejec ted for reasons which 
may not be divulged according tothe law. Sothe same problem which 
you have had in your country, in respect of the security problems—I 
never met my accusers. I even didn’t know what I am accused of, and 
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I get no chance even to meet my judge—just a paper, and the fate of a 
man, of human being, was sealed up. And there are many, many peo- 
ple of the same kind. 

Senator Warkrins. It isa very cruel world. 

Mr. Bocotepoy. It is, Senator, yes, but we tried to warm it a little. 

Senator Warkins. Are you a Christian ? 

Mr. Bocoterov. I am, yes. 

Senator Warkins. A member of the Eastern Church ? 

Mr. Bogoteroy. Yes, l am Orthodox, yes. 

Senator Warkins. Are you an Estonian ? 

Mr. Bocoteroy. No. I am Russian. 

Senator Warktns. You are Russian. Where were you born? 

Mr. Bogotepov. I was born in Siberia. 

Senator Watkins. In Siberia? 

Mr. Bogoteroyv. Right in Siberia; yes. 

Senator Warkins. You have come quite a long way. 

Mr. Bocoterov. Now I am not. very far from them. 

Senator Warkins. You can get there from the other side. 

Mr. Bocoterov. From the other side ; yes. 

Senator Warkins. Were you drafted in the Russian Army ? 

Mr. Bocoteroy. Pardon, sir ¢ 

Senator Warkrns. Did they draft you? How did you get in the 
Russian Army / 

Mr. Bocoteroy. Yes, during the war I was drafted, yes. 

Senator Warkins. You were compelled to go ¢ 

Mr. Bocgotreroy. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. And you held the rank of a colonel ? 

Mr. Bogoteroy. I was officer before. 

Senator Warkins. What particular branch of the service 4 

Mr. Bocotrroy. Armored forces, sir. Of course, you remember 
when I testified I was in the army 

Senator Warkins. I cannot remember from 1952. 

Mr. Bocoterov. Then I was sent to Spain, with the Soviet troops 
of Spain. Then I was advanced to colonel. Then I went back to 
foreign office, Foreign Ministry of the Soviet Union, and then when 
the Germans got to Moscow, everybody was mobilized. 

Then if I might make a very brief conclusion to answer your first 
question, there is an awful frustration in the heart of every refugee. 

Senator Warxrys. That is, of all those who went through what you 
went through ? 

Mr. Bocotepov. Right. 

Senator Watkins. Now, we have some crossing through the Iron 
Curtain now that are coming over. I assume they have had a pretty 
rough time. 

Mr. Bogotrrov. Yes. The practical conclusion would be twofold, 
Senator, if I might express my opinion: First of all, the attitude to- 
ward refugees must be drastically changed. What is offending to the 
new refugees and also was offending to me, we were treated by Amer- 
ican intelligence agencies, which are very vigorous and very competi- 
tive with one another—as a matter of fact, they must screen every man. 
I can’t tell how many organizations I was telling my story. If you 
right now ask me what I was doing in 1914 or 1936 I can immediately 
answer you because I know by heart. 
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Senator Warxrns. Immediately after what ? 

Mr. Bocotepoy. I can immediately tell anything about myself, be- 
cause I was asked so many times by intelligence organizations to tell 
my story. 

But they don’t consider us as people who came with some ideas 

Senator Warkrins. They do not know, you see. 

Mr. Bocotepov. Come again ? 

Senator Watkins. They do not know. Now, some of you, of course, 
were accused by the Russians of being traitors to your own country and 
fighting for Hitler. 

Mr. Bocotepov. Even today. I am not speaking of myself. I am 
speaking of refugees of today. They all have the same complaint, 
that when they came into the hands of Americans, there was only one 
kind of investigi ition question, or type of intelligence investigation. 
If the man is an officer, how many rifles did you take in your division, 
what kind of rifles?) Where are you located? And nobody is inter- 
ested in his personal feelings. The act of escape from one’s own coun- 
try even under a Communist regime, it is first of all an act of great 
confidence in America, and really everybody has a great faith and 
great confidence in America. And when instead of a human approach, 
asking what your feelings are, what you have intention to do—the 
people start to squeeze like a lemon ina very hard way and then throw 
them away, as they have done with many, many refugees. He is several 
months ina camp near Frankfurt. Various organizations from Navy, 
from the Air, from the Army, squeeze, squeeze, squeeze, and then after 
they have no more inform: ition, they gave him 10 or 15 marks and 

say, “Do whatever you want.’ 

So in other words, the question is a very, very practical one. It is 
a very realistic one. I understand that the people here are interested 
in information. But we are not a machine for giving information. 
We are people who have put our faith and confidence in America. 

Senator Watkins. What are you doing now? 

Mr. Bocotrpov. Well, I still have my troubles, Senator, because for 
various grounds the American organizations don’t cooperate with me, 
one, because I am not an American citizen. The State Department 
can’t employ me. The other is because they don’t like my views. The 
third is because of my background, because I was in the Soviet Union 
in a high position and member of the Communist Party. So whatever 
the reason, I am still in a very poor position here. But that is not the 
point. 

Miss Guturince. What do you do?’ What sort of work do you do? 

Mr. Bocotepoyv. Pardon me? 

Miss Gurnrince. What work are you engaged in now? 

Mr. Bocotrpov. I consider myself an expert of Soviet affairs. I was 
for 20 years in the Soviet Foreign Ministry, but, well, that is a very 
sensitive field. So a foreigner, especially with my background, is cer- 
tainly looked upon with caution. I realize that. But I still might say 
that I find here the Tron Curtain No. 2. I couldn’t work, according 
to my conscience, in the Soviet Union, for obvious reasons. I can’t 
work again here in this country. It is strange that this has happened. 

In my own case there are additional troubles, because I appeared 
before the McCarran committee and later, unfortunately, before the 
McCarthy committee. So there is a kind of stigma upon me now. 
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And this makes me really very unhappy. I came to testify before the 
Senate because I wanted to give the information which I considered 
valuable for them, and the wrefore. for the interests of my own country. 
Still I was right in the middle of the struggle between the Democrats 
and the Republic ans. But that isa private ‘story. 

Now, Senator, the very last words of mine, if I might have them: 
So the situation is that the refugees are very much frustrated at the 

reception that they got at the hands of the West. The newest refugees, 
they are, well, somehow taken better care of, but still they are treated 
ina very rough way 

Senator Warxrns. Well, they do not know whether they are friends 
or foes when they first come. We do not know whether they are a spy 
or whether they are a friend. 

Mr. Bocotrproy. Senator, I am not a very big specialist in spy 
problems, but I believe that here in America there is a very grave 
misunderstanding of how the Soviet spy rings are operating. ‘Here 
the people expect at all times that the spies are coming from the Soviet 
Union. But as a matter of fact, the spies which are working for the 
Soviet Union are living in this country. The Americans, when they 
have to find the spies in other countries, have to send Americans for 
spying, to organize a spy ring from the local residents. They send 
journalists, newspapermen, merchant men, you know. But the Soviets 
don’t need to use this trick. 

Senator Watkins. Why? Because they have so many people 
already here ? 

Mr. Bocoterov. Yes. They have the American Communist party. 
They have the British Communist party. They are the source for 
spies. So they wanted to send to the embassies or some other organiza- 
tions people who give the instructions and collect information. But 
from my knowledge, from the time of my work in the foreign office, 
they didn’t send many people abroad as spies. Mostly they were using 
ready-made material in the form of sympathizers for the Communists. 

Certainly among people who come, like me, to your country, there 
should be some people who are sent as spies. But my mind goes once 
more to the Bible, Senator. You remember that it is better to let 1 
criminal go in order not to hurt 9 innocent people. 

Senator Warkrns. Let me ask you this question. You might very 
well let some fellow go who gave the atomic secrets to the Russians. 
We could be blown to smithereens. 

Mr. Bocotepov. But he was not a Russian, this man. 

Senator Warxkrns. He was not a Russian, but certainly he was a 
Russian sympathizer. 

Mr. Bocotrrov. Not a Russian, Senator, but a Communist. 

Senator Warkrns. I can see a distinction between the Russians and 
the Communists, but it is hard for us to see. 

Mr. Bocotrpoy. Well, here is a 100 percent Russian before you and 
he ison your side and not on the Soviet side. 

Senator Watkins. Yes. I know there are a lot of very fine people, 
Russians, who cannot stand for communism, and will fight it with 
everything they have, and have made great sacrifices in that fight. 

Mr. Bocoterov. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Our difficulty is to tell who are the genuine and 
who are the fakers. 
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Mr. Bocoterov. Right, yes. 

Senator Watkins. Now, that immediately would be the first con- 
sideration for an Army officer or an intelligence officer to think of. 
When you or anyone else would come to him, he would want to know 
whether he could take you as a friend or whether he wanted to know 
everything you did. So the safe thing to do would be to watch every- 
thing you do, and then finally if you proved to be a friend, fine and 
dandy; then he would go ahead and help you. But on the other hand, 
if it turned out to be the other kind and he had taken you in, and 
his superiors had found out and you had done some damage and re- 
vealed some secrets, then that fellow would have been court-martialed 
probably, and had to go to prison himself for being lax in his enforce- 
ment of the rules. 

So war is one thing that does not pay much attention to humanity, 
unfortunately. That is one reason why I hate war with all the vigor 
of my soul. We have to fight; we are forced to fight many times. This 
country has very seldom if ever undertaken a war of aggression. But 
we have had to defend ourselves, and we at least go this far: After we 
win, we do not take all of our enemies and put them in slave labor 
camps. We give them some money and a job and help put them on 
their feet again. 

But our difficulty is in telling who our friends are, whom we can 
trust. And we have erred very, very many times in trusting people, 
just like when they turned all this money and property over to the 
heads of these DP detention camps. The rascals turned out to be dis- 
honest. And instead of helping the people that needed it, they grabbed 
it and went a. w. o. 1. 

That is as you tell it. But as I understand it, a lot of that went 
on. But it is desperate when you get homes broken up, people trans- 
ported thousands of miles from their homes. You do not know who 
is friend or foe. You are in a foreign country. You cannot even 
speak the language. Right and left of you are people. 

Take the case of the American officers and these young soldiers 
who went over there. They would not know whom to trust. They 
will say, he will come in and tell you that story, and you have them 
right here in the Senate. You cannot tell these people that come from 
the other side. Thirty-five percent of them are fakers; 35 percent of 
them are subversives 

I went over and checked that and I came away with the conclu- 
sion that that is not true. The ones that we keep and let in here cer- 
tainly are not subversives. The ones they send back are, nine-tenths 
of them, not subversives, but they are people sent back for other 
reasons. 

There are some subversives that try to get over here. 

Mr. Bocotepov. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. And in a mass movement of that kind, it would 
be impossible for even the Russians, as efficient as they are and in a 
police state, to stop everybody. A lot of them would be going on their 
own. 

Well, that covers your testimony pretty well? That is what you 
wanted to tell us? 

Mr. Bocotepov. Yes. Just 2 minutes more. 

Senator Watkins. All right, sir. 
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Mr. Bocoteroy. I wanted to make an appeal not to the humanitarian 
side of the problem but to the political side of the problem. If the 
refugees from the Soviet Union are treated with too much indignity 
and not with a gloved hand as they were before, their frustration and 
indignation would be, as I told you, a common reaction. 

I don’t know if Miss Guthr idge has told you about this. That is that 
the Soviet newspaper published i in Berlin by a newly created commit- 
tee for Cominform. 

Senator Watkins. Where did you get this? 

Mr. Bocoterov. In the Library of Congress. 

In Berlin it created a committee which is calling back the Russians 
and other refugees. They say that most of the American treatment of 
refugees is aw ful. and that most of the Americans use 1 refugees for in- 
formation. And here you might see the names of many refugees, you 
see, who left the Western Zone of Germany right now and came back 
to the Soviet Union, former anti-Communists, who became so much 
frustrated and indignant that they decided to come back and go to 
Russia. 

Senator Warkrns. Have you told this to the State Department ? 

Mr. Bocoterov. Well, they know, certainly—— 

Senator Warkiys. They know this? 

Mr. Boco.epov. Oh, yes. They know it very well. It isa very dan- 
gerous thing. 

Might I tell you just an illustration how the Germans were defeated 
during the war ¢ 

Senator Watkins. How the Germans were what ? 

Mr. Bocoterov. How, why, they were defeated. 

They were defeated exactly because of a similar thing. First, the 
millions of Russian officers and soldiers came over to the German side, 
believing their word. After that, when they got very harsh treatment, 
they st: irted to fall aw ay to the Soviet lines, and there were so many 
of them before I escaped myself who came from the German camps 
and who told the whole story about the treatment that the Germans 
vave to them. They told about the mass executions and sickness and 
starving in the camps and all those things. 

When the Soviet Army heard that, they said, “It makes no sense to 
go over to the Germans. They are no friends of ours. So we have 
to stay where we are and fight together with the Communists against 
the Germans.” 

[ am very much afraid, Senator, that morally the same situation 
might happen now. We are of no importance. There are very few of 
us. But some of us will come back, like these people, and we will tell 
the story how the West is treating the refugee from the Soviet Union. 
There would be no more escapees, and the Russian people will decide, 
“Well, in such a situation, there is no escape; if his treatment is bad, 
well, better we will stay here, and if war will come, we will fight 
against Americans.” 


And that is this side of the refugee problem which I would like to 
call your attention to. 


Senator Warkins. I am glad you have. And thank you very much. 

Do you want to leave that with us? : 

Mr. Bocotepov. If you will kindly return it to the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Senator Warkins. That is a photostat 4 
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Mr. Bocoterov. It is a photostat. If you will take care of it, I will 
say—— 

Senator Warkins. It has here, “Delivered to Senator Watkins.” 

Mr. Bogoteroy. Yes. I told him that it was for your committee. 

Senator Warkrins. I see. Would you like to take it back or leave it ? 

Mr. Bocorrrov. I will leave it, if you will be so kind as to turn it 
back to the Library. 

Senator Warkrins. Will you take care of this? 

Miss GurnrinGe. Yes, sir. 
Senator Watkrns. I would like to have a translation made of part 
of it. 

Mr. Bocoteroyv. Thank you. 

Senator Warkins. Thank you. 

Is that the only witness ¢ 

Miss Gururince. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrxs. The committee will be in recess, subject to the 
call of the chairman. 

(At 4:10 p. m., the subcommittee reconvened, pursuant to the call 
of the Chair, to hear the statement of another witness. ) 

Senator LANGER R (presiding). The meeting will come to order. 

We will be very glad to hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN S. SCOPAS, PRESIDENT, ORDER OF AHEPA, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ANDREW D. VOZEOLAS 


Mr. Scorpas. My name is Stephen S. Scopas. I am the national 
president of the Order of Ahepa. 

The Order of Ahepa is the largest fraternal organization of Ameri- 
can citizens of Hellenic origin. It has 420 chapters throughout the 
United States. And there are 375 chapters of Ahepa auxiliaries, the 
ladies organization, the Daughters of Penelope, throughout the 
United States. We are 1 of the 26 voluntary agencies of the State 
Department. 

Miss GurHripcr. You mean you are a recognized agency ? 

Mr. Scoras. We are a recognized agency. ‘And we have been assist- 
ing the State Department in processing applications under the Refugee 
and Relief Act. We were a recognized agency under the Displac ed 
Persons Act of 1951. And we have succeeded in doing a fine job under 
that law. 

As a recognized voluntary agency, we have an office in the city of 
New York, located at 16 Beaver Street, for the sole purpose of receiv- 
ing applications and assisting in processing them through the State 
Department. 

We are also using our national headquarters at 1420 K Street NW., 
in Washington, D. C., and have established an office with a staff of 
seven people in Athens. 

We also have additional regional offices throughout the United 
States, and suboffices in Patrus and in Salonika, Greece. 

In other words, the Aheppa, as a voluntary agency, recognized 
agency, has gone to considerable expense, and has circulated these 
petitions and assurance forms to the members of our order in this 
country, so that it may be a part of our Government in administering 
this law. 
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We have done this because we believe it is a humanitarian project. 
And we believe it is in the interest of the United States that people 
who have been victimized by the forces of totalitarianism should be 
given a life here in the United States. And we believe that the United 
States should be a leader in participation with other countries in giv- 
ing these oppressed people an opportunity for a new life. 

The Ahe »ppa, of course, has been asked by the State Department to 
assist In the Greek phase of the program, which has a quota of 17,000 
for Greek immigrants under the Refugee Relief Act to the United 
States. 

Unfortunately since the law has been enacted, only a handful of 
so-called pure refugees have emigrated to the United States from 
Grreece. 

Miss Gurirince. By “pure refugee” you mean what we would term 
the classic example of a refugee ? 

Mr. Scoras. By a “pure refugee” I would call anybody who has been 
uprooted from his home through the forces of nazism or fascism or 
communism, but not a relative. 

Miss Guriripgr. That issynonymous with our term. 

Mr. Scoras. Now, it is a disappointment, when you have a goal of 
17,000, and a half of the term of that act has gone by, and certainly 
less than a thousand, both relative and refugee cases, have entered this 
country, and there is something wrong. There is something wrong 
in the law. There may be something wrong in its administration. 

I can say to you, Senator, that the Aheppa, motivated by humanitar- 
ian principles, and as a public service, did this as a recognized agency. 
But when we undertake this work and the sponsors all over the coun- 
try begin to write into us and say, “I made out an application, I guar- 
anteed employment, I ran all around to get this employment clearance, 
we went to the housing commission to get housing, we guaranteed that 
they wouldn’t become a public charge, our application is pending a 
year, why hasn’t something come out “of that application?” And then 
the hopes of the persons down there, if he is a named refugee, are 
raised, 

And the Aheppa also has rendered a service in sponsoring unnamed 
refugees, people who have nobody to sponsor them, no relatives in this 
country. 

And that is where even the greater part of our effort for good lies 
in that direction, Senator. 

So that when we undertake to do this, there is no profit in it, we are 
doing it as a public service to our members first and to the public at 
large. When we can’t produce any results we lose prestige. We are 
out to create good will, and we become a target of criticism. 

Similarly, I believe that our Government becomes a target of criti- 
cism both here and abroad, even though its motives are humanitarian 
and it wants also to alleviate the condition of the people there who are 
together with America in the struggle of the free world against totali- 
tarian countries. Something should be done to correct that situation, 
because of the small number that have come in thus far. 

I was in Greece as head of the Aheppa excursion for the whole 
month of April, and the last week in March or the first week in May, 
6 weeks. I visited the American Consul. Mr. Blocker, the Consul 
General, is a fine person. 


64436—55——_10 
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Miss GUTHRIDGE. 
Mr. Scopas. Yes. 
Miss GutruripGe. Do you know his wife, Hazel? 

Mr. Scopas. Hazel is a wonderful lady. 

He gave a reception in our honor at their home. He was at the 
airport when we left. And he feels confident that he will get that 
program through. 

The American Consul in Athens is one of the best in Europe, I am 
told. You would know better. 

Miss Gururipce. The Greek Government is one of the most hospi- 
table. I had the pleasure of being entertained at their yacht club. 

Mr. Scoras. The yacht club is a marvelous place to a And Mr. 
Blocker is a man i loves his job. And he believes in the immigra- 
tion policy and in helping the people of the country where he is sta- 
tioned. He is also a student of ancient Greek history, and he loves 
to visit the Acropolis. When you are stepping on a step there you are 
stepping on history, Senator. 

So that is his aititude, his policy, which reflects the policy of the 
government. It is sound, it is human, And yet not half have come 
over with half the period of the act gone. 

Senator Lancer. You say less than a thousand have come over from 
Greece out of 17,000 ¢ 

Mr. Scopas. Out of 17,000 permitted under the law. 

Senator Lancer. How many assurances have been filed ? 

Mr. Vozrouas. The last count I heard was somewhere around three 
or four thousand. I may be wrong. 

Miss GurHrincr. Are you making a distinction between refugees 
and what you call the relative preference? Are you making a distine- 
tion when you say 1,000 ? 

Mr. Scopas. When I say 1,000, I include both. 

Miss Gururincr. How recently have you looked at the figures from 
the Department of State ? 

Mr. Scopas. I don’t have the statistics, but at least twice. 

Mr. Vozrotas. The pure refugee cases are very few. 

Mr. Scoras. The pure refugee cases are very few. The intent of 
the act was to help the refugees. 

Miss Gururipce. The act was amended by Public Law 751, which 
was approved by the 83d Congress, August 31, 1954. 

Mr. Scoras. But even with half of the period of the act already 
expiring, we know we are nowhere near the total of 17,000. (¢ Yertainly 
there is something wrong in relation to the conclusion of the case, 
since it takes too long after it has started, to end. 

Miss Gururipce. Mr. Scopas, I might point out that I got the 
impression that Greece is more secur ity- “minded than any other Euro- 
pean nation, and she must of necessity be that way, surrounded as she 
is by her traditional enemies. Now, the Greek camps leave much to 
be desired. And even in the camps that are set up, as many times as 
the Americans visit those camps, they must first of all inform the 
Greek Government—that is how careful the Greek authorities are, 
and probably they have cause to be—as many times as an American 
goes into the camps, if it is as often as twice a day, they must first of all 
inform the Greek Government that they will visit the camp and get 
permission. The camp director is in his turn advised that I ora party 


Yes, isn’t he? 
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of four others are on our way there. When we first arrive we go to 
the camp director’s office and make ourselves known there. 

We can never, never talk with a refugee without somebody being 
present. 

Mr. Scoras. There aren't too many refugees behind the camps in 
Greece now. 

Miss Gururipce. Yes, quite a few. How about Lavrion? 

Mr. Scoras. They are mostly escapees thére, and expellees. 

Miss Gururince. When I speak of refugees, I am including ex- 
pellees and escapees. For the purpose of ‘this discussion we won't 
make any distinction. 

Mr. Scoras. Now, the fact of the matter is that these people down 
there have had their hopes built up. They come down to our Ahepa 
office in Athens, there are about a hundred of them daily. We havea 
staff, as I said, of 7—4 or 5 girls and 3 men; 1 isa bookkeeper ; there 
are 2 that try to interview that hundred. 

They leave their villages and their islands, and they have very little 
cash, and they hock everything, and they come again and again and 
again. 

It seems there is a lot of redtape there. I am not talking about 
relaxing for one moment the security and screening and all that. But 
there should be consideration of some of the amendments that the 
President of the United States has submitted to the Congress, and 
many leaders on both sides of the aisle. 

Senator Lancer. Do you endorse the Watkins amendment? 

Mr. Scoras. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. And the Lehman amendment ? 

Mr. Scopas. Yes. 

Miss Gutrurwer. The amendments to both bills? 

Mr. Scopas. I don’t see where they differ. Where do they differ? 

Miss Gururipce. In many respects. The Watkins bill has the 
tubercular persons, members of the families to come in to the extent 
of 1,000. That isn’t in the Lehman bill, but Senator Lehman has since 
said he thought that it was a very good amendment. 

Mr. Scopas. I endorsed this, because I was down there, and I saw 
people live through about a year of investigation, and they are ready 
to come here, and they move their family there, Senator, and then a 
little shadow shows up on the X-ray. So I am in favor of the Watkins 
amendment to allow the families of the so-called tuberculars to come 
over. And perhaps our standards are quite high, and perhaps under 
the supervision of the ae General those that are serious cases 
can receive treatment here, I don’t know. 

But in the wisdom of this committee there should be some regula- 
tion for that, provided it doesn’t affect or endanger the health of our 
citizens here. I do think that they are tough requirements. I know 
that the slightest shadow on the X-ray is shown on people who never 
even knew they had anything the matter with them, would show up 
for the first time after they ‘have been screened and everything else 
has been approved, and for the past year they have been living in hopes 
of entering the country. 

So I am certainly in favor of the Watkins amendment. And, as you 
said before, Senator Lehman has already endorsed it. 
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Miss Gururince. He said when he testified on Wednesday that he 
would favor the inclusion of these relatives who were ill with tuber- 
culosis. 

There is another ditference I want to point out. Senator Lehman’s 
bill would increase the number from 214,000 to 220,000. Do you ap- 
prove of that ¢ 

Mr. Scoras. I approve of that. I also believe that the bill should be 
extended to December 1960. It appears as though the program will 
not be ended, and we need an extension. 

Miss Gururipce. Do you not think an extension is premature at this 
time ¢ 

And in connection with that, I want to say that between the period 
May 20 to 27, according to a statistical report from the Department of 
State, 1,267 visas have been issued. That is the greatest number in 
any single week since the law has been in operation. 

Now, assuming that rate continues, or is even accelerated, would you 
still favor an extension ? 

Mr. Scoras. I feel that if the program will be finished, and if we 
maintain and accelerate that rate, the extension may be unnecessary 
and premature. The only basis for asking for an extension is to make 
certain that the program will be completed, if for no other purpose. 

My reason for favoring the increase from 214,000 to 220,000 is that 
we know it is common knowledge in many countries that the surplus 
population and the number of refugees exceed the quota. Since there 
isn’t adequate difference, I am inclined to say “Yes, I am in favor of 
that.” 

Senator Lancer. Would you say that the number of orphans ought 
to be increased ? 

Mr. Scopas. Definitely so; and the age limit, Senator, is too low. 
When you consider World War II, so many years ago, 15 years ago, 
and the Communist civil war in Greec e, for example, 10 years ago, you 
don’t find any orphans of those persons under the age of 10. And it 
should be increased to 14, 15, or 16; consideration should be given to 
that. 

Miss Gururince. If you increase it to 14, you get into the security 
angle, because any person 14 or over has to pass a security check. 

Mr. Scoras. Well, that is all right. You are killing the orphan 
program, though, by having legislation that is unenforeible. You 
just don’t find orphans in that age group who are victims of those ag- 
gressions. They are too old to fi all into that 10- year-old category. 

Somebody that came in during the occupation in 1941 or 1942 or 
1943 or 1946 during the civil war, he will disqualify now under 10; 
and if there is no waiting period, therefore the redtape, not the secu- 
rity, he would be too old, he just won’t be able to do it. 

Miss Gururince. Senator Watkins’ bill would increase the age of an 
orphan from 10 to 12. Senator Lehman’s bill would increase it from 
10to14. Which do you favor, 14? 

Mr. Scopas. At the rate we are going, I favor 14. I am here ina 
nonpartisan capacity, and nonpolitical capacity. I don’t care whether 
it is one Senator or the other; from one side of the aisle or the other. 

But we salar as a voluntary, recognized agency, when the law was 
enacted in August of 1953, we opened an office and were paying rent 


and were paying salaries, and we didn’t have the form until January, 
February, and March, the following year. 
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Miss Gutieipcr. You mean March of 1954? 

Mr. Scopas. Yes. 

Miss GUTHRIDGE. May I mention this to you in passing. The first 
step before a visa can be issued, first of all, it was necessary to obtain 
the consent from each of the foreign governments for the readmission 
of the alien into their country, if it was subsequently found that he 
obtained his visa through fraud or misrepresentation. Now, this had 
to be done through diplomatic channels and until the consent had 
been obtained it was not possible for State Department or consular offi- 
cials to do anything. 

Mr. Scopas. But could we have started the processing of these ap- 
plications ? 

Miss Gururiver. No, not until we have that consent, because how 
did we know the government would give it? Sweden is the last to 
have given it. And Syria, all of them that have done so, have done 
so very reluctantly. 

Mr. Scoras. You see, we didn’t know that reason. I am in the 
Ahepa; I am the national president, I know my immigration laws, and 
I didn’t know that was the reason. All we heard was this: A com- 
mittee was studying it in the Security Office of the State Department, 
and they were getting up this form, and we are going to consult 

var ious agence ies. 

And any month now that was forthcoming, with the result that it 
wasn’t until the early part of 1954. And we couldn’t be of the right 
service to our people. A lot of them went to travel agents and steam- 
ship agents, who beat the gun, and without knowing what to do, they 
accepted applications and fees and all that, and then they came to a 
recognized agency and said, “Will you help us?” 

sut these delays do not create good will—a feeling that there is the 
best of faith in trying to administer the act even though, as you say, 
the conesent may not have been obtained from the Greek Gover nment, 
the case came through fraud to take them back. I would say at the 
rate we are going I am in favor 

Miss Gururince. We will need 4 additional years, that is your 
opinion ? 

Mr. Scopas. Yes, sir; if we are going to protect the security rights 
and all that, as we must, give the act time enough. If the companies 
are exhausted, then the additional period is meaningless; no harm can 
come from extending it. 

Miss Gururipgr. Yes, it can come from it this way. Some volun- 
tary agencies take this position. If you extend the act, there is going 
to be a letdown all along the line, a letdown in the visa office, the consul 
office, a letdown with the voluntary agencies. They will say, “Why 
sheet we rush or hurry: we have got 4 more years.” 

Mr. Scopas. The purpose of the extension is only to insure that the 
program will be completed. If this committee feels that it will be 
completed, and since we have until 1956, December 31, we could always 
consider a separate amendment to extend that next year. 

That is the gravamen that will settle all problems—that isn’t the 
gravamen that will settle all problems, is it ? 

Miss Gururinge. No. But now we come to the greatest obstacle 
under the act. We come to discuss the assurances. What does Ahepa 
want. to do with the assurances? Does Ahepa want a blanket assur- 
ance ¢ 
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Mr. Scoras. We want a blanket assurance. We feel that it will ex- 
pedite the program. We feel that it worked out in the old displaced 
program. Unless we can do something as an agency and be of service 
to the Government in, giving these assurances, ‘then there is no reason 
for our existence. 

We may as well let everybody go wherever they can, to travel agents, 
to lawyers, to anybody they w ant to. But if we are going to take 
the 1 ‘esponsibility of doing something, we should have some authority, 

if we are cleared by the State Department as being a recognized agency, 
a responsible agency. 

Our experience has been under the old act that very few , if any, have 
become public charges, I believe, unless I am mistaken in that. 

We get an assurance from the man in the local chapter in our files, 
so that we just don’t give assurances at random. 

Miss Gururince. In other words, you are underwritten, as in in- 
surance law ¢ 

Mr. Scorpas. Right, coinsured. 

Senator Lancer. I understand you want to file a statement. 

Mr. Scopas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. We would like to have you do that. 

Mr. Scoras. We talked about the orphans, about the extension date, 
the unused quotas. Now, how about a country that doesn’t want to 
avail itself of this opportunity / 

Miss Gururipce. Such as Germany. 

Mr. Scopas. The Dutch, they have used very few visas, haven’t 
they ? 

Miss Gururipcr. They are waiting for a decision as to whether vic- 
tims of World War II or flood victims would be included under the 
act. And Senator Watkins observed that the Dutch immigration of- 
ficials construe this law much stricter than we do ourselves. And they 
were waiting for a ruling from the State Department as to whether 
victims of World War II and flood victims could come in under this 
law. 

Mr. Scopas. This resettlement period, Miss Guthridge, particularly 
in Greece, they could be uprooted from their homes, their homes could 
have been looted, and they can’t go back to the big city, and they start 
helping themselves and working | right in those mountain areas in the 
villages, and the fact that they are working, and they have programs 
appt rently resettled prima facie should not be held against them, and 
the question of what is a refugee should be liberalized. 

Miss Gururincr. Both bills have that provision, that a refugee 
should not be penalized for having the initiative to go out and get a 
little job and earn enough for his bare necessities. 

Mr. Scopas. I think that covers our main points. 

Senator Lancer. low many members did you say you have in your 
organization 4 

Mr. Scopas. 72,000. 

Senator Lancer. You are the national president ? 

Mr. Scopas. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Langer. You are the executive secretary ? 

Mr. Scoras. The executive secretary in W: ashington. 

Senator Lancer. Your organization has done a , marvelous job, one 
of the finest organizations in America. We have a great many mem- 
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bers in our State, some of the finest citizens we have in the State, they 
have a marvelous record. 

Mr. Scoras. Thank you, Senator Langer. We are very happy to 
hear that. And we feel that the Ahepa, as you know from attending 
national banquets or banquets back in North Dakota, always is an 
arm of the Government. If there is a refugee problem and you are 
doing something for the people there, we should help. We don’t have 
to. 

There are a lot of our members that say, “Why do you bother with 
these things, you are only getting criticism, why should we do it?” 
“Let the steamship agents ‘and others handle that stuff.” 

Wesay, “No; itisa high honor to be accredited by the State Depart- 
ment. We are an official arm of the Government, to be so accredited. 
And we would like to gain good will and prestige and help in such a 
program. 

And if there is any red tape connected with it that constitutes a 
roadblock, I think we should eliminate it. 

And, Senator, thank you for your fine expressions of good will for 
the Ahepa. 

May I have permission to file a formal written statement for the 
committee / 

Senator Lancer. Certainly. 

We will recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PROBLEMS 
CONNECTED WITH THE EMIGRATION OF REFUGEES 
AND EscaPeres FROM WESTERN EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 3 p. m. in room 135, 
Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer presiding. 

Present: Senators Langer (presiding) and Watkins. 

Also present: Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel for the subcom- 
mittee. 

Senator Lancer. It is 3 o’clock and the meeting will come to order. 
Call your first witness. 

Miss Gururipce. Since the subcommittee hearings adjourned on 
June 9, some additional statements and recommendations have been 
submitted. May I introduce them for the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Lancer. You may. 

Miss Gururipvcr. This is one from Roland Elliott, the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of America. 

Senator Lancer. It may be made a part of the record. 

Miss Gururipcre. You have received a letter, Mr. Chairman, dated 
June 13, 1955, from Senator John F. Kennedy. May that be made a 
part of the record ? 

Senator Lancer. It is an important letter. I think you had better 
read it. 

(The letter from Senator John F. Kennedy is as follows :) 

JUNE 18, 1955. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees, 


Senate Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. a 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I would like to take this opportunity to express to the 
subcommittee my views on legislation presently pending before you which would 
amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

It is apparent that thus far this act has been a failure. Instead of assisting 
our friends in the free world and fulfilling the great humanitarian objectives 
for which the bill was originally intended, continued delays and frustrations in 
its implementation have caused great disillusionment and damage to our prestige 
in the eyes of our allies. Very few actual refugees have been brought to this 
country ; and very little has been done to relieve the pressures of overpopulation 
in Western Europe. I commend your subcommittee for taking action to bring 
about long-overdue changes in this measure; and I am confident that you will 
report out a bill which combines the best features of all of the measures presently 
before you. 

First, the act must be amended to abolish some of the myriad requirements 
which have unduly restricted the eligibility of refugees for assistance under 
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this program, restrictions which can be removed without sacrificing basic security 
standards. Such changes would include the following: Permit the use of agency 
assurances by voluntary organizations, in addition to individual assurances ; 
eliminate the unnecessary distinction between refugees and escapees; eliminate 
the 2-year security history requirement which, totally unnecessary under our 
immigration laws, has made it almost impossible for escapees from behind the 
Iron Curtain to qualify under the act; eliminate the prohibition on entry of 
refugees whose diligence has enabled them to become “firmly resettled” in an- 
other country; eliminate the requirement that excludes flood victims and others 
not living away from their traditional homes; and other amendments contained 
in the bills presently before you. 

Secondly, in order to make meaningful the implementation of the act and its 
objectives, its expiration date should be extended; unused quotas should be 
made available to other groups where applications for admission are in excess 
of the number presently authorized ; and the total number of refugees admissible 
under the program—Greeks, Italians, Poles, French and others—should be 
increased well above the present limit of 209,000. 

In this regard, I would like to point out two examples of nations entitled to 
special consideration by your subcommittee: 

Greece must find homes abroad for at least 30,000 persons a year in order to 
make even a small start on its overpopulation problem of 900,000 persons who 
cannot be absorbed in its largely agricultural economy. This situation has re- 
cently been seriously aggravated by a series of severe earthquakes, which 
rendered hundreds of thousands of Greeks homeless and seriously threatened 
the heroic efforts of the present Greek Government to become self-dependent 
economically. Under these circumstances, an act which offers a haven for only 
17,000 Greeks over a period of 3 years is practically meaningless; and I strongly 
urge that your committee recognize the tragic consequences of the recent earth- 
quakes and the desperate need to reduce Greek overpopulation by increasing 
the number of Greek nationals who may be admitted under this act to at least 
25,000. 

Italy must secure the emigration of at least 200,000 persons annually in the 
next 10 years if it is to remain a stable, healthy member of the free world. The 
misery and hopelessness resulting from an overpopulation of nearly 2 million 
people, the millions of Italians constantly unable to find work, and the eagerness 
with which the Communists exploit such pressures should be of tremendous im- 
portance to this Nation. And yet the total 3-vear quota under the Refugee Relief 
Act for Italians is presently set at the woefully inadequae figure of 60,000. If 
we expect the Italian Government, and those other nations which have accepted 
large numbers of Italian refugees, to continue their efforts to solve these prob- 
lems, we must be willing to contribute our fair share of participation in such 
solutions, if for no other reason than our own self-interest. 

3ut more than our own self-interest, more than a refutation of Communist 
propaganda, is at stake. The Refugee Relief Act should not be what John 
Boyle O’Reilly once termed: 

“Organized charity, scrimped and iced, 

In the name of a cautious, statistical Christ.” 

Instead, if your committee sees fit to recommend the improvements mentioned 
above, this act can revive our traditional American ideals of assistance and 


haven to those victimized by political persecution, religious discrimination or 
econome distress. 


With every kind wish, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Senator Lanérer. The United States Senator from Massachusetts. 

Do you have any other communications? 

Miss Gurnrepce. I have here a resolution adopted on June 10, 1955, 
by a group of German-American Organizations in New York. 

Senator Lancer. What are the names of the Organizations? 

Miss Gururince. Federation of Americans of German Descent; 
Kolping Society of America; St. Raphael Society; Society of the 
Needy of Yugoslavia; Steuben Society of America: Gottscheer Relief 
Association; Pastorius Association; and German American Special 
Immigration Committee. 
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Senator Lancer. Read the Resolution. 

Miss GuTHRIDGE (reading) : 

Whereas Public Law No. 203, cited as the “Refugee Relief Act of 1953” wus 
enacted on August 7, 1953, by the Congress of the United States of America for 
the purpose of giving relief and asylum to innocent victims of war, and of the 
Yalta and Potsdam Agreements, and 

Whereas this law was enacted in part to relieve Germany and Austria of the 
problems created by the presence and the continued influx of expellees and 
escapees, and 

Whereas, after 22 months of operation, as of May 22, 1955, only 4,668 visas 


have been issued to German and German ethnic refugees, out of 90,000 allowable 
under the act, and 


Whereas certain administrative provisions have resulted in retarding the 
execution of the act, and 


Whereas attempts are being made to reallocate the unused portions of the 
German and German Ethnic quotas to the quotas of other nationals: Now there- 


fore be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of the Steuben Society of America, assem- 
bled for its annual meeting at Hartford, Conn., June 4 and 5, 1955, petition the 
Congress of the United States that proper measures be enacted in furtherance 
of the true intent of the Act to make possible the admittance by December 31, 
1956, of the 209,000 persons, as provided therein ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Steuben Society of America is unalterably opposed to a 
reallocation in any shape, form, or manner, of the German and German Ethnic 
quotas to any other nationalities or quotas. 

There follows certain suggestions for changes which are technical. 

Senator Lancer. That will be filed. 

(The document referred to will be on file in the committee files.) 

Miss Guririper. I have here a statement from Msgr. Joseph M. 
Pernicone. He is the auxiliary bishop of New York. This consists 
of five pages and is signed by Monsignor Pernicone. 

Senator Lancer. Read it. 

Miss Gurirince (reading) 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my sincere gratitude to you for 
having been asked to present my opinions on the proposals of Senator 
Lehman for the amendment of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

In the spring of 1953, I heartily endorsed the message of President 
Eisenhower to Congress for the passage of the emergency immigra- 
tion legislation to relieve the sufferings and strains of some thousands 
of refugees. * * * 

(See appendix.) 

Senator Lancer. We will stop there as Senator Humphrey is here. 
The rule of the committee is, whenever a Senator appears he is heard 
immediately, because Senators are very busy. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT HUMPHREY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Humrnurey. I appreciate this courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, I do appreciate the courtesy that you have extended 
to me, and I want to commend you for your patience and diligence in 
conducting these hearings. I want to also thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify before your committee in support of S. 1794, a bill 
to amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. The bill was introduced by 
Senators Lehman, Douglas, Kefauver, and myself and contains amend- 
ments presently being “considered by your subcommittee. I under- 
stand you are also considering S. 2113, the bill introduced by Senator 
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Watkins and others which includes proposals made by President 
Eisenhower, and S. 2149, which the chairman introduced this week. 
I will direct my remarks today primarily to the bill before the com- 
mittee which I have had the privilege of cosponsoring, S. 1794, but 
will also make some comparison of its amendments with those of the 
other two pending bills, 

We are all gravely concerned by the situation that has brought about 
the need for these amendments. Our intention in passing the Refugee 
Relief Act 2 years ago was to give new life and new hope to those 
people—displaced by war and in flight from oppression—who had no 
homes and little hope. Many of them had spent years in refugee 
camps. Others had fled from behind the Iron Curtain in hope of 
finding freedom and new lives. America stood as a symbol of hope 
to them, for they knew that we had always welcomed refugees from 
oppression. 

[t was in this humanitarian spirit that the refugee relief program 
was proposed to the Congress. We wished to give hope for a new life 
to some of these uprooted people. And we knew from our own ex. 
perience that people could come to this country and, in building new 
lives, would help build the United States. 

But the bill as it was finally passed had written into it many re- 
strictions which pleased only those who do not welcome new Ameri- 
cans to our shores. Many of us warned at the time that the restrig- 
tions might make the refugee relief program nearly unworkable. In 
considering the history of this act, we cannot help but wonder whether 
a certain reluctance to make it work has not compounded the difli- 
culties. 

The unfortunate failure of the refugee program is now, I believe, 
a matter of record. The distinguished chairman of this subcommittee 
presented to the Senate last Monday the most recent figures of accom- 
plishment under this act. In the nearly 2 years since its enactment. 
31,919 visas have been issued. : 

I might digress to say, Mr. Chairman, that that is the most recent 
figure that Ihave. There may be more up-to-date figures. 

When we compare this to the number of 209,000 refugees and es- 
capees we finally authorized to be admitted Wwe see just how badly 
the act and its administrators have failed in carrying out its humanj- 
tarian purpose. 

I would like to point out that this failure does not only mean heart- 
break and embitterment to the 209,000 who might have been admit- 
ted under this program and to the millions of others who had hoped 
that they might be among the 209,000. It has serious consequences 
for the position and prestige of the United States in the world. Here 
again—as in the Immigration and Naturalization Act—the United 
States presents itself to the world as a Nation that holds itself above 
other peoples, that does not welcome people from other nations to 
our country even when they are displaced and homeless and in need 
of our assistance. Most of us do not feel that this is the true spirit 
of America. Quite the contrary. But such iniquitous restrictions as 
those written into the Immigration Act and the Refuge Act speak 
louder than any of our protestations of good will and good faith. 
We cannot. convince others in the world that we, in our hearts, are 
friends and equals of all people everywhere when our legislation em- 
bodies xenophobia and certain racist discrimination that proclaim the 
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opposite. I will not labor this point. I think it is fairly well docu- 
mented here. In fact, it is very well documented by many other wit- 
nesses. But I think that this consequence of our immigration and 
relief programs is of such gravity for us in our relations with other 
peoples and other countries that it is of vital importance in any con- 
sideration of the Refugee Relief Act. 

I digress, Mr. Chairman, from my prepared statement to say, com- 
ing from a State where we are very proud of our immigrants—in fact, 
every American is, in a sense, an immigrant—it appears to me that one 
of the most beautiful chapters in American history is the waves of 
immigration that came to our country and the great results and accom- 
plishment of the people that came here as foreign- born and as new citi- 
zens. In the northern part of our State of Minnesota, we have many 
first- and second-generation Americans. They have made a wonderful 
contribution to our State, as have others all over the States, and the 
State that you have the honor and privilege of representing. People 
have come by the thousands from foreign lands and have made a great 
contribution to the overall strength of our country. 

Senator Lancer. May I say that is true of Wisconsin, too. 

Senator Humpurey. Indeed, of everyone of the States that I can 
think of. 

Senator Lancer. South Dakota, Montana, and Idaho. 

Senator Humpurey. Oh, yes. 

I think that we ought to remember that great history and the ac- 
complishments that we witnessed as a result of new people coming into 
our shores. 

This failure of the Refugee Relief Act was taken with much com- 
placency by the administration until the recent unpleasantness in the 
State Department. But we have at last received an admission from 
the President that all has not been going as it should with this pro- 
gram. I welcome those proposals that President Eisenhower sent to 
Congress on May 27 and am glad to see that he agrees with many of 
the recommendations made in the Lehman-Humphrey-Douglas- 
Kefauver amendments introduced more than a month earlier. 

At this time, I would like to go over the amendments proposed in 
Senate bill 1794 and indicate how they would improve the Refugee 
Relief Act. 

First, the administration of this program would be placed in an office 
within the Department of State to be known as the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. This Administrator 
would be responsible directly to the Secretary of State. Surely this 
program is sufficiently important and certainly complex enough that 
it requires the attention of a full-time administrator. If we are to 
achieve the humanitarian goal intended by the Refugee Relief Act it 
must be administered with ; greater vigor than has so far been the case. 
Continuing its administration as a part-time function of the Adminis- 
trator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs will not allow 
such administration. There is no reason why the refugee relief pro- 
gram should be administered as one function of an administrator re- 
sponsible solely to the Secretary of State. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the administrator of 
the Consular Affairs in the security program of the State Department 
is a very busy man. The security program within itself is a respon- 
sibility second to none, and it appears to me that we would be wise, at 
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least, to give serious consideration to placing the Refugee Relief Act 
under separate economist administration directly responsible to the 
Secretary of State. and then holding that person accountable. 

I seek no argument with the present administrator. He has many 
duties. The duties of watching over our consular offices are adequate 
Within themselves for any one man, and then when you add to that the 
security program with all of its ramifications, plus the Refugee Relief 
Act, I submit that some one of these services is going to sutfer. You 
cannot do three jobs on one man’s time. And the present administra- 
tor has 3 important jobs to do under 1 title, and within the confines 
of a working day. The recent appointment of Mr. Gerety as Deputy 
Administrator of the refugee relief program does not correct this basic 
"eae 

I digress —_ from my statement to say that I welcome the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Gerety as the Deputy Administrator. However, I think 
it should be clearly understood that somebody has to be boss, so to 
speak, of the program. Someone has to have the responsibility. 

Now the question is, when you have a Deputy Administrator with 
2 program of such proportions as is now being outlined by the bills 
that are before you, whether or not the Deputy Administrator will 
really run the program, or whether you will have a conflict of author- 
ity. Now we saw a very unfortunate development here about a month 
or two ago, which I do not think was helpful to the good name of the 
Government of the United States, and surely was not very commenda- 
tory to the administrative establishment of the State Department, or 
the reputation and the good name of both that were involved. I would 
hope that we would not go through that kind of a difficult situation 
again. 

I urge most strongly that the subcommittee support amendment of 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 along the lines stated in section 10 of 
S. 1794. 

The attitude of some of those who have been administering this law 
seems to be that the number of admissions authorized under this act is 
merely a permissive figure—that they can issue visas up to that num- 
ber but it is not necessary to try to att iin the goal of the maximum 
number of entries under the refugee relief program. That was surely 
not the intent of those of us who voted to support his program. When 
we consider how many refugees there are—numbers far beyond the 
help of this program—it seems clear that we should be striving to per- 
mit entry into the United States of every single person authorized 
under the act. Partly what is needed here is a “change of attitude on 
the part of those dealing with this program—its administrators and 
the consular officials abroad charged with carrying out some of its 
functions. They should strive to achieve the maximum number of 
admissions allowable under this program and to look to that number 
as a humanitarian goal to be sought and attained. 

But, with only a year-and-a-half. left before the termination date of 
the Refugee Relief Act, the goal is far off. At the present rate it is 
doubtful that it will be reached by December 31, 1956. Even if we 
accept the present Adminies ator’s analogy to an “assembly line”— 
and I do not care for the comparison of refugees to automobiles—it 
does not appear that the assembly line is going to pick up sufficient 
speed, now that the initial period of tooling is completed, to reach the 
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full humanitarian goal within the time limit set by the law. For this 
reason, a Way of extending the time for the effectiveness of this act 
should be sought. 

No one should be denied entry under the refugee relief program 
simply because of an arbitrary cut-off date. An attempt is made to 
utilize all of the authorizations for visas by an amendment proposed 
in our bill. This amendment provides that any visas not issued by 
December 31, 1956, shall be redistributed among those categories un- 
der section 4 of the act that have been filled but still have requests 
pending for visas. Under this provision, the termination date would 
be extended to December 31, 1960, to allow time for action on these re- 
allocated visa authorizations. The reallocation and extension of time 
will permit the refugee relief program to achieve its goal in permit- 
ting the maximum number of persons authorized under the act to 
enter the country. I strongly urge the subcommittee that it adopt 
this proposal as one of the amendments to the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 

I am quite confident, Mr. Chairman, that the committee will ex- 
tend the date. Whether it will extend the date to 1960 or not is a mat- 
ter of value judgment within the confines and jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee. The extension of the date for the operation of the act, it seems 
to me, is of the utmost importance. 

There are additional countries that should be added to the act meee © 
its passage in 1953. Refugees now residing in Spain and North Afric: 
should be eligible for admission under the Refugee Relief calatitaties 
There are refugees residing in these places, and to permit them entry 
under the act our bill would increase the quota for refugees now re- 
siding in North Atlantic Treaty countries by 15,000 so as to include 
these people. This additional number would raise the over-all au- 
thorization from 209,000 to 224,000 refugees eligible for admission. 
But I point out that this is still considerably fewer than the number 
of 240,000 that the President proposed when he originally made recom- 
mendations for this program to the Congress. 

Some of the requirements of the Refugee Rehef Act of 1953 have 
made it difficult and even impossible for otherwise highly qualified 
people to be admitted to this country under the program. One such 
requirement is the assurance that must be given by a citizen or citizens 
of the United States that the refugee will have employment and be 
able to support himself once he arrives in this country. The regula- 
tion provides that each such assurance shall be the personal obliga- 
tion of the individual citizen or citizens making it. There is a fur- 
ther requirement that the employment and housing be listed with the 
Government so as to show that employment and housing is available 
to the refugee being considered for admission under the program. 
As negotiations for “admission have nearly always been protracted, 
such a requirement has placed an impossible burden on those citizens 
who have sought to assist refugees in coming to this country. It is 
not surprising that this discouraging aspect of the program has be- 
come a real roadblock to its operation. I feel that it is asking entirely 
too much of our citizens to expect them to hold employment and hous- 
ing open a year or longer while waiting for a refugee to be cleared 
and admitted under this act. Voluntary agencies—with who fine work 
we are all familiar—have been ready and anxious to assist in helping 
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people qualify under the program in coming to the United States. 
But the restrictions in the present act that these assurances must be 
given by individual citizens has prevented the agencies from taking 
part. There is no reason why these groups should not help refugees 
find suitable employment and housing so they can qualify for admis- 
sion under the Refugee —— Act. They did just such work in con- 
nection with the displacec persons program and performed a most 
useful and humanitarian service. The amendment contained in our 
bill would permit them to participate in the present program in a 
similar way. These voluntary agencies should certainly be allowed 
to give assurances of employment “and housing—as they are willing to 
do—and so assist refugees in qualifying under the refugee relief 
program. 

There is a similar provision in the Watkins proposal, S. 2113, but 
I do not think it is spelled out quite so clearly as in S. 1794. However, 
may I say to my good friend from Utah that the spirit is there and 
if we have language difficulties, we ought to have no problem in 
reconciling that. I am glad to see that the bill of the Chairman, 
Senator Langer, Senate bill 2149, makes another recommendation along 
these lines. As I understand it, the chairman’s bill would permit other 
responsible persons who have resided in the United States for at least 
2 years to give such assurances. The amendment would also extend 
this act to include dependent parents, stepparents, and adoptive par- 
ents, I believe, and this is an equally worthy proposal that merits the 
consideration of the subcommittee. But I am sure the chairman 
is not unaware of the virtues of his own bill, so I shall not dwell on 
them at length. I know that the chairman would not have even put a 
bill in if he did not believe that it was the right bill and the one that 
offered the greatest hope of improvement. 

Senator Lancer. It is purely supplementary to the other two bills, 
and to Senator Watkins’ bill and to the Senators Lehman, Douglas, 
Kefauver, and your bill. 

Senator Humpnrey. As I understand, they are considering all of 
these bills at one time, and most likely will come out with a proposal 
that will include some of the better features of all of these bills. 

Senator Lancer. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. To return to the Lehman- Humphrey-Douglas- 
Kefauver amendments, there are further requirements of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 that have made it difficult or impossible for some 
people to qualify for admission though their character and skills are 
such that we would surely be grateful to have them as new citizens. 
The stipulation that a completely documented history of the past 2 
years of the refugee’s life must be supplied before issuance of a visa 
has proved a p: wticularly onerous requirement. For those who some- 
how succeed in escaping from behind the Iron Curtain this regulation 
usually means that they must sit for 2 years in a refugee camp in 
order to provide themselves with a 2-year history. 

Such a procedure defeats the purpose of the Refugee Relief Act 
and should be done away with. The present security requirements of 
the act, as well as of the Immigration Act which must also be met, 
are more than enough to insure that visas will not be granted any 
persons whose purpose in seeking admission might not be to the best 
interests of the United States. I note that the amendments proposed 
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by Senator Watkins, S. 2113, would also repeal this requirement of a 
2-year history. I trust that the subcommittee will concur that this 
regulation should be removed from the law. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Humphrey, I would like to ask you a 
question. Mr. Marhoefer, who was over in Europe for some time, 
made a recommendation which is in the files here saying that he 
believes that if the German Government certifies that a refugee is not a 
Communist, or is a person worthy of being admitted and so forth, 
that our Government should take that certificate of the Germany 
Government. What are your comments on that ? 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I surely think that ought to suffice for 
the so-called 2-year history, Senator. However, I would still feel 
that we ought to exercise our own security precautions as pretty well 
accepted now in the Immigration and Naturalization Act. Any 
government, and may I respectfully say that I am sure that the German 
Government has greater problems because of the number of escapees 
and refugees that are living within the confines of the West German 
Republic and, while the Government would not send us anyone, or 
certify anyone that they did not honestly believe was a good citizen or 
a good potential citizen, I still think that we would be expected to, at 
least, make a reasonably good check as to the character, the moral 
qualities, the integrity, and so forth and background of the person. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Corsi, anything on that ? 

Mr. Corst. I think that question came up, particularly with refer- 
ence to Italy where the Government faces a very serious challenge to 
its own security and the special police make a most thorough check 
of the individual applying for admission. 

Now the only argument that I have heard against that in my time 
was that some of these police might be bought in Europe. I think it 
is a prima facie evidence of security we ought to accept, subject to 
further check on our part, if we have reason to believe the further 
checks are necessary. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think that would be a fair analysis of the 
position that I would want to maintain, Mr. Chairman. Now, I did 
not want to see us foregoing the opportunity on the part of our Govern- 
ment or the responsibility of security check. 

However, the German Government and Italian Government have 
both made serious efforts to protect their own security, and I think we 
could accept, at least it has been stated here, as prima facie evidence, 
that this was done in good faith and as a responsible governmental 
action. However, I surely would not see this be the final word. 

That is my feeling. I think we ought to reserve for ourselves the 
right to make whatever further check might be necessary as a result of 
any information that our Government might obtain. 

Senator Watkins. I would like to make this comment. I doubt 
that any foreign government would want to give such a certificate. 
It would be very important, if thev go ahead and make a certificate to 
the effect that this man is not a Communist, and then later on have 
him turn out to bea Communist. I do not think that our Government 
would want to be put in that position, so I doubt very much that that 
would have any practical effect because you just would not get the 
governments to do it. 

64436—55—11 
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In response to the statement by one of the CIC directors who has 
charge of the work in investigating the refugees and the expellees, he 
stated that the requirements we now have are the minimum require- 
ments that ought to be endorsed. 

Senator Humpurey. Including the 2 years. 

Senator Warkins. That is right. 

Senator Humreurey. My personal feeling is 

Senator Watkins. That comes from a man who is in charge of en- 
forcing the law and who has been making checks for many years on 
security in Germany and Austria. 

Mr. Corsr. The requirements vary, Senator, from country to country. 
The CIC requirements in Germany are much stricter than they are in 
Greece, you see. 

Senator Warxkrns. There is a difference. We are not occupying 
Greece but we have been occupying Germany and Austria. However, 
that is all over now so we do not occupy them any more. 

Miss Gurneiper. As to the United States making full use of the 
records of the Germany Government, they do that. This is the way 
they start. When they have access to the records, either in Greece or 
Germany or Italy. they must start somewhere and make full use of all 
of that information before they start. 

Senator Warkrns. And they get very good cooperation. However, 
it would be too much, in my opinion, to ask any one of those govern- 
ments to give a certificate that that man is not a Communist. 

Senator Humpnrey. | do not think we would be fulfilling our own 
national responsibility if we, despite our good relationship with other 
governments, accepted it in toto as the final word. I think we have 
our own responsibility as a nation and as a government to check on 
the desirability of all the aspects of an immigrant or refugee, particu- 
larly as to the security matter. 

Senator Warktins. I agree with you on that. I certainly think it is 
our responsibility to check on people who come here, irrespective of 
what the other governments say 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, we should avail ourselves of 
the information put at our disposal by these friendly governments who 
are our allies and who have a serious Communist problem, more so than 
we have. 

Senator Warxsins. Of course, the Communist Party is an official 
legal party. Therefore, it would be an extremely good thing for them 
to leave them all out. 

We are making use, however, of all the information they can give, 
and they are very cooperative, I have found. 

Senator Lancer. The chairman still believes that it takes too long 
if you are going to spend 6 or 7 or 8 months, if you are going to look 
up the record of some refugee. It slows up your program too much. 
I think on certain things we can take the word of any government. 

Senator Humpurey. As I understood Mr. Corsi to say, a good clean 
bill of health by a friendly government would be prima facie. 

Mr. Corst. Prima facie evidence that the man is all right. Now if 
you have any reason to think that you ought to go beyond that, of 
course, you go beyond that. 

I found that in the investigation of cases, we do not even trust our 
own agencies. For instance, the Immigration Service insists in check- 
ing after the CIC has completed its investigation in Germany; or, for 
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instance, going back to the old DP files and pulling them out after a 
thorough ‘investigation by the CIC, you see, and holding up the case 
for another several months. 

The idea of carrying the investigation too far, beyond what is rea- 
sonable as a check on security, is ‘the thing that has been criticized 
severely in the program. 

Senator Humpurey. I think this is all a matter of degree. I think 
the main thing we have to satisfy on the part of ourselves is that these 
refugees that come in are not a threat to the internal security. Of 
course, the regular rule of law applies as to moral turpitude and so on, 
whether they have committed any acts that would make them unde- 
sirable. 

However, I must say, most respectfully, that the chairman made 
good point, that if you delay forever and ever on an Seamaiiianions 
your program bogs down again on administrative detail. I think you 
have a question here as to whether or not you are going to bring refu- 
gees in or not going to bring them in, and if you run into cases that 
are going to take 6, 7, and 8 months, it seems to me you might proceed 
with some others that would not be so sticky and move the program 
along. 

Senator Warkins. While the actual operation, as I understand it, 
may take 6 or 7 months, they are going on with other cases and not 
spending all the time on one. ‘They may be in the process that long 
but they have others going on, and the investigators are carrying forth 
investigations of several at the same time. In that way, the time is 
not ac tually lost. But, you find—— 

Senator Lancer. Wait a minute. The trouble is, the man who 
sends the assurance. He wants domestic help and he wants it now. 
He does not want to wait 8 months before he gets it. 

Senator Warkins. The agency can give the assurance. 

Senator Humpnrey. Rather than the person 

Senator Warkins. They have to have actual people to whom they 
are to go, but that does not bind the person who gives the assurance. 
In other words, if he needs a man now, he does not want to wait 8 
months. He might have a house and a job ready for him within 2 or 
months; but within 8 months or a year he does not have a house, ai 
that breaks down. 

Mr. Corst. The agency is required to give the same kind of an assur- 
ance that the individual is required to give; namely, that there be a 
job and there will be housing. But, under the present law, it requires 
it on an individual basis, where the individual is obligated in case the 
person does get over here, and he comes over a year later, let us say, 
and there is no house and there is no job because somebody else filled it. 
Then he is under great obligation to immediately make correction or 
amendment for the assurance that he has given. 

Senator Watkins. But nothing usually is done about it. We haven't 
a case yet of any kind under the regular act, or this one where anybody 
has been brought to book for going back on it, if he has w aite da long 
time for it. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would think that it would have a deterrent 
effect for making the assurance—— 

Senator Warkrns. It does; there is no doubt about that. If you do 
not get the people when you need them or have an assurance that you 
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are going to get them, well, then, you do not want to give that 
assurance. 

Senator Lancer. The chairman is very much in favor of what Mr. 
Corsi has said when testifying here before. As I remember your testi- 
mony, Mr. Corsi, you needed 1,000 tailors. 

Mr. Corsi. All the tailors that are in the caseload will be taken over 
by the common industry of this country if they can get them without 
excessive redtape and with reasonable check on their qualifications. 
There is no reason why we should not allow the garment industry of 
this country to send over their own people to check on the skills of 
these people to make certain they are—— 

Senator Warkins. There is nothing stopping them from going out. 
They can do that if the foreign countries will allow them. 

Mr. Corst. The point is, as the Senator points out, you can dry up 
the source of assurances by delays and that is exactly what happened 
to this program. It is the most astounding thing, Senator, with the 
clamor for admission to this country, when we pass a law permitting 
214,009 out of a caseload of probably 10 million in Europe, that we 
have not the assurances for half that load. Now there is something 
wrong somewhere. 

Senator Warktns. The volunteer agencies, you want to keep in 
mind, must also find actual people who are willing to employ them. 
You cannot just give a blanket assurance. That is done away with so 
far as this act itself is concerned. 

And, if there had been any big demand for people in this country, 
their assurances would be forthcoming a lot more readily than they 
have been. However, they were delayed so far as the German and 
Austrian programs were concerned, because of the fact it is difficult to 
get the program going there. Germany and Austria did not give the 
assurance that they would take any frauds back. They would not give 
that certificate. Finally, they got that done, and it is beginning to 
sai a lot faster. However, that was one of the roadblocks. 

I do not think we ought to do away with that one at all. 

Senator Lancer. Senator McCarran got 585 sheepherders over here. 

Senator Warxrns. He got them through a special bill. 

Senator Lanoer. If he can get 585 sheepherders, why shouldn’t we 
get 1,000 tailors? 

Senator Warxrns. They were all checked and they had to pass all 
the requirements I do not see any reason why there should not be any 
tailors, if there are that many assurances for them. 

I dare say, if we check the records, that we will not find that many 
assurances out of New York for those tailors. I am just taking a 
wild guess on it. 

Mr. Corst. Senator Langer is referring to the offers made by the 
garment industry to produce those assurances providing we could 
assure them that these people would come here within a reasonable 
time. The point is that the failure of these people to come in within 
a reasonable time has dried up the source of assurances in the United 
States. 

The farmers of California, refused to participate in the program 
because of excessive redtape, and yet we know that the enforcement 
of the wetback laws by the Immigration Service has created numerous 
vacancies for farmers in California. However, they do not have con- 
fidence in the operation of the act. 
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Senator Humpurey. May I say most respectfully, again, that we 
were so concerned about any immigrants or refugees coming in from 
Europe and yet, for years, we have had the most loose and flagr: ant vio- 
lations and most loose and fi: agrant mismanagement of the immigration 
laws that pertain to the bor der down at the Rio Grande. Cheap labor 
was available. I made a 2-year study of this, as a chairman of ‘the sub- 
committee in the Senate, and we found the most unbelievable lack of 
enforcement of immigration along the border, as far as the wetbacks 
were concerned. 

Senator Watkins. That is much different down there. 

Mr. Corst. Now that has changed, Senator. They have done a good 
job. The Immigration Service “has done a good job on the border. 

Senator Humpurey. It has changed. 

At the time we were concerned—I want to point out—about the 
number of immigrants that might come from Germany, Austria, Nor- 
way, or any other place or country, we will literally leave the border 
to the south of us wide open, when it was a commonly known fact 
that, as far as subversion was concerned, there was plenty of activity 
going on to the south, across the Rio Grande. 

I will continue here. I ask for more rigid enforcement, may I say, 
on the Rio Grande; and ask for a reasonably equal degree of enforce- 
ment on the matter of European immigration. 

Senator Lancer. Any questions, Miss Guthridge? 

Miss Gururince. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. A similar requirement that has been almost im- 
possible to fulfill for many of the refugees and especially those who 
have fled from behind the Iron Curtain is that of a valid, unexpired 
passport. The inclusion of such a requirement in a bill to aid refu- 
gees—many of whom are stateless—would be farcical if it were not so 
tragic. Both the Watkins bill and our bill would relax this require- 
ment. 

A certificate guaranteeing readmission to the country in which the 
visa is obtained is coupled “with this passport requirement. This is 
often impossible to obtain ; some countries just do not give such certifi- 
cates. Such an unrealistic provision should be eliminated from the 
law. The requirements of the Immigration Act covering necessary 
travel documents and clearances are more than sufficient to protect 
the interests of the United States. 

There are some other changes that should be made in the Refugee 
Relief Act to make it more workable. As President Eisenhower said 
in his message to Congress urging many of these same changes in the 
law: 

The act limits the term “refugee” to those who have not been “firmly resettled.” 
Experience has shown that this provision tends to exclude the hard-working and 
the adjustable, the very people we want most as new citizens. 

All three bills before the subcommittee attempt to improve upon 
this definition so as not to exclude those very immigrants we would 
welcome. Our bill would include both refugees and esc apees under 
this term and avoid a distinction made in the present bill that has led 
to confusion in interpretation and delay. 

Another simple change in terminology recommended in our bill, 
S. 1794, is the dropping of the modifying word “ethnic” wherever it 
appears in the bill, except where it is clearly needed—in the case of 
German expellees, There seems to be no purpose for its inclusion at 
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other places in the bill and it has connotations that are not in keeping 
with our traditions. 

The priorities set up under section 12 of the Refugee Relief Act 
turned out to be unworkable and have led to delay and confusion in 
the administration of the act. Apparently just what was intended by 
these priorities has never been clarified. Our bill would repeal the 
entire section 12, and I think that by so doing administration of the 
act would be accelerated. 

The provision of the Refugee Relief Act permitting the admission 
of 4,000 orphans restricts this quota to orphans under 10 years of age. 
There does not seem to be any good reason why orphans older than 
10 should not be admitted under this program. Senator Langer’s 
bill, Senator Watkins’ bill, and our bill would all raise this age limit. 
Senator Lehman in his testimony before this committee a few days 
ago suggested that 13 might be the oldest age limit that could be fixed 
for eligibility without necessitating full security clearance. I am sure 
that the committee will give every consideration to the desirability of 
raising the age limit to whatever age seems most feasible for best 
adinitting orphi ins qualifying under this section of the program. 

Under the Adjustment of Status section of the act, for persons 
already in the United States, both bills would amend the act to relax 
the present requirement that a person otherwise eligible must also 
have entered the country legally. President Eisenhower said in his 
message : 

I recommend to the Congress that the section be amended to permit the Attor- 
ney General to waive this requirement in meritorious cases where the person is 
otherwise qualified under this act. It is estimated that this would not involve 
more than a few hundred cases, but in the case of each individual human being 
such an amendment would satisfy the beneficent purposes of the Congress. 

An additional liberalization of this section is sugested in the Wat- 
kins bill—that the number of people who might so have their status 
in this country adjusted be raised from 5,000 to 10,000. This is a most 
worthwhile proposal which I wish to support, though it is not in our 
original bill. 

There are three other amendments in the Watkins bill not contained 
in S. 1794 that I consider worthy of adoption to improve the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. One would authorize admission of 1,000 persons 
who would otherwise be excluded as suffering from tuberculosis. 
These would be persons who are members of families and whose in- 
ability to be admitted to the United States might otherwise break up 
the family or prevent them from taking advantage of the act. As 
President Eisenhower said in making this same recommendation: 

We in the United States no longer regard tuberculosis with dread. Our treat- 
ment standards are high and modern treatment is increasingly effective. The 
United States, to its own benefit, could permit many of these families, within 
the existing numerical limitations, to enter under safeguards provided by the 
Attorney General and the Surgeon General of the United States assuring protec- 
tion of the public health and adequate treatment of the afflicted individual and 
also assuring that such individual will not become a public charge. I urge that 


the Congress give consideration to amendments that would enable this to be 
done. 


May I join with the President in support of this measure that might 
prevent the tragic separation of families that have already undergone 
the trials of being broken apart from relatives and friends. This is a 
proposal in keeping with the finest spirit in which the refugee relief 
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program was originally conceived and suggest that we can still return 
to that spirit in carrying it out, though the time is late. 

Another amendment “of the Watkins bill that I wish to support is 
the change in wording recommended in section 2 of S. 2113. This 
rel: atively minor change would make a great deal of difference to 
refugee families gr: anted admission aie ‘the refugee relief program. 
U nder the sts tute as it now re: ids, wives, children, “and others eligible 
to enter the country accompanying someone entering on a refugee 
relief visa, must all come together, accompanying the senior member 
of the family. The proposal contained in the Watkins’ bill, which 
simply adds the words “or following to join them,” would allow mem- 
bers of a family to follow later when for one reason or another they 
could not yet accompany the head of the family being admitted under 
this program. I urge that this provision be included in any amend- 
ments that the subcommittee sees fit to recommend to improve the 
Refugee Relief Act. It isa most worthy modification. 

Senator Warktins. I might point out, Senator, that I think that is 
the wording of the McCarran Act. 

Senator Humpnurey. I believe it is, or the Immigration Act. 

Senator Watkins. That is right. We adopted that. 1 adopted it 
and put it in this amendment. 

Senator Humpnrey. There is one final proposal in the Watkins bill 
in support of which I wish to join. That is the addition made in sub- 
section (c) of section 11, which provides that— 

* * * the eligibility of an applicant under this act shall be the exclusive respon- 
sibility of the consular office. 

Presently this eligibility is subject to the review of the immigration 
officer whose 1 responsibility should rest solely in the application of the 
Immigration Act to the applicant. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Miller, what is your idea on that as a former 
Commissioner of Immigration ? 

Mr. Mitier. Well, sir, may I speak off the record ? 

Senator Lancer. No, you cannot take it off the record, not in this 
committee. Everything is on the record, here. 

Mr. Mirier. My recent examination covering a little more than 2 
months of the escapee program brought me in contact, of course, with 
officials, or my former associates when I was Commissioner of Immi- 
gration. I was told by Mr. Hamilton, for example, who is known to 
the Senators, I believe, that immigration had to stop or slow down an 
entirely negligible number 

Senator Lancer. Pardon me. 

Miss Gururiner. Mr. Miller, will you come over to the table and sit 
over here? Thank you. 

Mr. Miter. It is exactly this, Mr. Chairman. The top man in im- 
migration in Europe told me that the number of cases which immigra- 
tion had to slow down or turn back was entirely negligible as of the 
present time. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you, Mr. Miller. Any time you want to, 
just interject. We would be elad to have you ask any questions you 
would like to ask. This committee is very informal, you know. 

Proceed, Senator. 

Senator Humpnurey. This authority of review by the immigration 
officer has resulted in conflicting rulings by the separate officers charged 
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with this responsibility and has been one of the sources of delay in 
administering the Refugee Relief Act. By so clarifying the act that 
the responsibility for administering the Refugee Relief Act resides 
solely in the consular officer much of this confusion and delay should 
be eliminated. This will certainly improve the administration of the 
program. I strongly support this delimitation of authority and hope 
that it will be made a part of any recommendations for amending the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

Senator Warxins. I wonder if the Senator realizes—that under 
the Refugee Act the consular agents were permitted and directed to 
have a representative in the place where the applicant lives, or where 
the consular office is located. He sits there with him, and you get a 
double check on these people so that when they get to this country, 
there is no real reason for turning them back. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is correct. 

Senator Warktns. That is the way it has been operating, and there 
has not been any great difference of opinion so far as I know. I think 
they move along rather smoothly. I have not heard of any great 
objection on that particular ground. 

Then, of course, if we change it now, it is almost slapping the Immi- 
gration Service in the face. They would say “what is the matter with 
us. We have been going along, we have been checking, we have been 
keeping up our end.” 

I suppose there is some pride in the Bureau. And, there would 
have to be a pretty strong reason for putting it through. 

If there is not any real showdown on it, they have to be there any- 
way. Therefore, why shouldn’t they be given some business ? 

Senator Humpnrey. I have always believed that the responsibility 
for the administration of an act ought to be centered where it is clearly 
definable, and clearly ascertainable. However, passing the buck isn’t 
unique to the Federal Government. It is an old American custom as 
well as somewhat of a world custom. 

While there may not have been cases particularly called to our at- 
tention, I have had indications, by letter and by personal visitations 
from people, that this has brought about some difficulties and some 
problems. 

More than that, I think the immigration officers and the consular 
officers ought to be sufficiently competent within their own rights, for 
one of them to handle the job. This might be a way that we could 
redefine some activities and, if there are too many immigration offi- 
cers we could easily dispense with them. If there are too many con- 
sular officers—but, you have got to have the consular officers, anyhow. 

Senator WarTkrns. Well, you have to have the immigration officers, 
unless you are going to change it and provide only for investigations 
when they land here. Of course, if you do that, in case they turn 
any of them back under the Immigration Act, then they have to go 
all the way back across the ocean again. By having them over there, 
sitting with the consular agents, you have got a check right then and 
there. Now, if they are not going to have any responsibility, it is not 
going to help much to have them there. 

Senator Humpurey. I imagine the committee will go into this very 
carefully and, this is a matter of fact, and a matter of regard and not 
of opinion, I think. 

Mr. Corst. May I say something about that, Mr. Chairman ? 
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In a few spots in Europe, the immigration officers have insisted upon 
their right to doublecheck on the investigation. For instance, some 
spots in Germany and a spot in Greece. ‘To my mind, it is purely a 
matter of administrative cooperation between agencies. There is no 
reason at all, for instance, why an immigration officer should insist 
upon supplementing the investigation of ‘the CIC in Germany. He 
could have a concurrent investigat ion, if he pleases, you see. However, 
it is purely an administrative proble m, and I do not think it really calls 
for legislative action. 

Senator Humpurey. May I come back again to a proposal which I 
just mentioned in passing, but which I wish to support as it embodies 
the humanitarian spirit of the Refugee Relief Act? I refer to the 
amendments of the chairman, contained in §, 2149, that would extend 
eligibility under this program to dependent p: rents, stepparents, and 
adoptive parents, as well as those who would be presently eligible for 
admission by accompanying the head of a family with a re ‘fugee relief 
visa. Here again, like the amendments we have dise ussed, these recom- 
mendations would in m: uny cases mean the difference between a family 
being able to take advantage of the program and come to the United 
States or having to stay on in some dreary refugee camp or makeshift 
home in order to avoid parting from a loved member of the family. 

These seem minor matters when we are drawing up a bill effecting 
hundreds of thousands, but we must never forget how much just such 
modifications as these can mean to the individuals whose whole lives 
turn upon them. I wish to support the amendments of the chairman, 
as they extend the benefits of this program in a way that should not 
have been overlooked. 

In conclusion, I would just like to say that the amendments being 
considered by this subcommittee give new hope for the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 and those who should be helped by it to come to the United 
States and become useful citizens. I shall not refer again to the way 
in which this program has been hampered and almost blocked by those 
who did not wish to see it work. I would like to reiterate, however, 
that the success of this program is important not only for what it means 
to the lives of these many “thousands we hope to assist by it, but that 
its success is important in the world for the good name of the United 
States itself. 

In part, we are already known to the rest of the world for the quota 
system upon which the Immigration and Naturalization Act is built. 
While we have yet to correct ‘the inequities that are written into that 
law, here, in amending the Refugee Relief Act, we can present a better 
face to the world—our true face. Let us extend the hand of welcome 
to those whose lives have been disrupted and whose homes have been 
lost. I trust that the subcommittee will give careful consideration to 
the amendments before it. And, of course, I know that the subcom- 
mittee is doing just that. I hope you will agree with me that they 
are worthy of our support. 

As I conclude, I want to express a note of thanks to Mr. Corsi, here, 
for some of the writings that I have read recently of his, as well as 
his work in the past, and to the members of this subcommittee that have 
so diligently pursued this objective of a more workable and a more 
humanitarian Refugee Relief Act. I am of the opinion that we can 
afford to be generous, gentlemen. This is the greatest country on the 
face of the earth, and I think we do ourselves a disservice by acting as 
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if we are afraid and by acting as if somehow or other, folks coming to 
our land might in some way or another jeopardize our security. I can- 
not believe that America is that weak. 

I also am of the opinion that the care which is taken to select emi- 
grants of any kind in the present day in the present decade is far be- 
yond what it ever was before—far beyond it. My mother is an emi- 
grant. She is a very fine woman, and I do not think they gave her 
half the cross-examination that they are giving some people today. 
And most of the people that I have known as ac ‘itizen of my State are 
either first, second or third generation Americans. And, they are darn 
good people. 

Senator Warkrns. You would not recommend, would you, going 
back to the requirements you had in those days, particularly, in view 
of the cold war and all the difficulties we are having? 

Senator Humrpnrey. No: I do not recommend that. However, I 
recommend, again, in all things, moderation. I also state that you can 
make a security system so secure that you do not get anything under 
the system. 

I think that we ought to enter upon this program with a feeling 
that this country is big enough, strong enough, wholesome enough, 
and with enough faith and with enough great tradition to absorb 
rather substantial numbers of people and give them a new hope and a 
new opportunity. We want no criminals, we want no subversives. 
And the truth is that the number of criminals and subversives are a 
limited number. There are just a great number of people who are 
yearning for a chance and an opportunity. I kind of feel that if we 
amend this act, the Statue of Liberty, the Goddess of Liberty, may get 
a smile on her face. She has been looking a little bit bedraggled of 
late and a little bit sad, and I am sure this will do us great good. 

There is a great talent that we are just missing by not opening up 
these gates a little bit more. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Watkins, any questions ? 

Senator WaTktns. No questions. 

Senator Lancer. Any questions, Miss Guthridge? 

Miss GururipeGe. No questions. 

Senator Lancer. Any questions, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitier. No, Senator. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to thank the committee for its courtesy. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Corsi, did you wish to make a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. CORSI 


Mr. Corst. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked to come down and com- 
ment a little bit on the three bills before the Senate; the Watkins bill 
embodying the President’s proposals, 10 proposals; the Lehman bill, 
that has just been described by the Senator, and your bill, Senator. 

I want to say that on the whole, the three bills are steps in the right 
direction; the liberalization of the act and fac ilitating its administra- 
tion. And, with a few technical exceptions, it seems to me that a bill 
might come out of the Senate that will speed up the Refugee Act. 
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I think that it is necessary, however, to speed up legislative action. 
Bills of this kind have a tendency to stop activity. For instance, the 
provision which enables the voluntary agencies to produce assurances 
in their own names, unless adopted quickly, will have a tendency to 
make a lot of people wait and see what is going to happen. And, there 
is not time enough in this act to wait long. 

I think I agree entirely with all of the President’s recommenda- 
tions. I agree in substance with almost all of the Lehman bill, and 
certainly w vith yours. 

I think that there have been two sides to this question all along. 
One is legislative and the other is administrative. These amendments 
should have been put through a long time ago. 

Senator Warkins. You know why they were not, don’t you? 

Mr. Corst. I do not, Senator—— 

Senator Warkrns. We could not get the votes, that is the reason. 
We had to get a bill of some kind and we had to take this bill as it 
was written in order to get it by at all. 

Mr. Corst. In the first instance. 

Senator Warkins. In the first instance. And the circumstances 
which required that existed and probably exists up to this very hour, 
in the Congress. 

Now it is easy to talk about what kind of a bill we should pass, but 
it is a different proposition to talk about the kind of a bill you can 
get passed. 

Mr. Corst. I see those difficulties, Senator. 

Senator Warxkins. We fought for 2 months in the committee for 
this bill—to even get this kind of a bill. 

Mr. Corst. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. So some of these recommendations, while they 
are fine, high-sounding humanitarian objectives, with which we fully 
agree, however, after all is said and done, the American people are 
not ready to open the gate wide. They are not ready to let everybody 
come who wants to come, and they are not prepared to back up any 
kind of a program that does not fairly eliminate all those who are 
subversives and who might do damage in this country. We ought 
to get that firmly fixed in our minds. That is the situation in the 
Congress. 

I think I am reasonably safe and very conservative in making the 
statement I am making. We are going to attempt to do our level 
best to get this bill through. It will speed up and smooth out the 
operation of this act. However, it will not perform miracles because, 
after all is said and done we still must have security requirements 
and people must apply. We cannot compel them to apply. And the 
situation in Germany to which you referred when you were testifying 

-arlier in this matter before this committee has not changed much. 
Economic conditions have greatly improved and not nearly so many 
people want to come in. And in It: aly and Greece, I think it is still 
true that the number allotted under this bill will be brought over 
before the program closes in 1956, 

I also want to correct an impression that has gone out, and it has 
been repeated time and time again. Although this is called a refugee 
bill, actually, when it was recommended by the President in the first 
place, it was about 50 percent for refugees and 50 percent for nationals. 
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In the countries of Holland, Italy, and Greece, the recommendation 
was for all nationals and not refugees. It was only in Germany and 
the NATO countries and Austria that we had 

Mr. Corst. Half of the bill is a refugee bill, at least. 

Senator Warkins. That is right. But, they refer to it as a wholly 
refugee bill and that isnot true. It never has been. 

Mr. Corst. It is very hard, Mr. Senator, to understand that the con- 
sulates in Italy have had 4,000 visas on their desks for 20 months and 
have only produced 200 refugees. 

Senator Warkins. You do not have so many refugees in Italy who 
fee] that they are eligible. 

Mr. Corst. You have 17,000 in camps, Senator, alone. 

Senator Warxins. But, whether they are eligible under this bill is 
another question. 

Mr. Corst. These three categories provided for in the bill will give 
you 17,000 refugees in Italy. That is the African repatriates, the 
victims of the flood—— 

Senator Warkins. You realize, don’t you, that the Italian Govern- 
ment, as well as the Greek Government and Dutch Government—all 
three of those—did not want this bill to apply to refugees, as far as 
this country was concerned ¢ 

Mr. Corst. That is not the information, Senator—the Italian offi- 
cers told me it would be disastrous if you took in all relatives and to 
please make some room for refugees. 

Senator Warkrns. I am only saying what they told me and have 
told me up until the last 8 months. 

I was chairman of the committee that was handling this legislation, 
and I had frequent contacts from people representing the Italian Gov- 
ernment, and the Dutch Government and the Greék Government, and 
they did not want anybody but nationals. They were very much dis- 
appointed that we left them with only 15,000 or 17,000 nationals in 
the bill, rather than the number that was originally recommended. 

Actually, they did not want it. And I was in those countries. I 
met with their ministers and labor and migration authorities of those 
countries, and they told me they were disappointed because the bill re- 
ferred to refugees rather than nationals. They felt it would be a 
better selection and would be accomplishing the purpose of taking off 
the population pressure they had there. And, the fact of the matter is, 
they would have liked to have selected the people they were to take. 
That is actually what they wanted, without saying so in so many 
words. 

I went over to check this immediately after the bill was passed and 
spent 3 months working over there almost entirely on this problem. 

Mr. Corst. The people in the camps are a direct charge upon the 
taxpayers of the nation over there. The relatives—— 

Senator Warkrins. We help pay those bills, though. 

Mr. Corst. Supported by their relatives in the United States. That 
is not the point, Senator. 

I just want to comment on some of the recommendations. How- 
ever, I want to say, toward the statement which is repeated very often 
that the public opinion of this country is opposed to the admission of 
these refugees. I have just come back from a tour of this country. 
I have gone clear across to California. I have not found any opinion 
whatever contrary to the admission of the minimum number required 
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by this legislation. I have found considerable criticism, and almost 
disgust over the country with the delays and the manner in which this 
act has been administered, and I am sure that the Congress of the 
United States is not unaware of this public opinion. 

And, I will say this that every 20 letters I receive in the mail, with 
the exception of the crackpots who are always in this picture, the bulk 
of my mail, and it has been considerable, has been for speeding up this 
act and making good on this promise of our country to the world. I 
do not know w here this opinion i is contrary—— 

Senator Warkins. I think I said once in a newspaper interview 
that when the bill was first under consideration in 1953, that the mail 
ran about 7 to 1 against the opening up of the immigration gates to 
any more people, refugees or otherwise. 

Mr. Corst. That was not my mail, Senator. 

Senator Watkins. I am talking about the mail of the committee 
and the mail of the man who is charged with the responsibility of 
filing the act through the Congress. Now those are the people you 
write to. Your friends probably write to you, but these people are 
wr ang to the people who have respons sibilities. 

Mr. Corst. These were not friends of mine. I do not know them, 
Senator. This is the public opinion in the United States—people who 
are interested in this subject. 

I have still to find where the opposition is in this country to admit- 
ting this small number of refugees to the United States. 

Senator Warxins. After the bill was passed, I think that they 
became reconciled to the situation. Many of those who were opposed, 
when they found out we were not opening the floodgate, as they term 
it in the correspondence, were willing to go along. 

However, I want you to know that when they were originally passed, 
we were faced with what seemed to be an overwhelming public opinion 
against it. I think I know because I got the brunt of the correspond- 
ence, 

There were a lot of very vigorous people who were for it, but I am 
talking about the mail. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, would you say that the mail at 
the present time is about 20 to 1 against this bill ? 

a GutTurip6e. For 2 days, | Senator, I have had 3 girls working 
answering telegrams in opposition to the bill. I have not begun to 
touch the letters. 

Mr. Corst. In opposition to which bill ? 

Miss Gururipce. In opposition to any amendment to the Refugee 
Relief Act. I have not begun to touch the correspondence, I am just 
answering the telegrams, 

Mr. Corst. Twenty to one against amending the act to make it work ¢ 

Miss Gutruringe. To liberalize the act. 

Mr. Corst. That is an amazing revelation to me. 

Senator Lancer. Well, we would be glad to show them to you. 

Mr. Corst. I do not doubt your word, Senator. It is an amazing 
thing. I would be very much interested in knowing who these people 
are. I have not met them, and I have met enormous audiences on the 
coast and States where you would least expect any liberal approach 
to the subject of immigration. 

They are opposed to mass immigration as the Senator says, and so 
am I. Noone wants to go back to the days when Senator Humphrey’s 
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mother came to this country, and bring in millions of people without 
checking more adequately on the people coming in. We have taken 
in that wave of immigration. I am talking about 214,000 people who 
‘cannot possibly cause a ripple on the economy or the social life of the 
United States. 

I do not know where that opposition comes from, but I take your 
word for it that it is there. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, there are certain defined organizations 
which have taken this position. I have not been present at the early 
hearings, but I take it the American Legion is opposed. 

Miss Gururince. The American Legion i is opposed. 

Mr. Corst. I cannot imagine that the churches of America and the 
numerous organizations back of this legislation, do not speak for the 
American people. 

Senator Watkins. I am not saying the churches do not. Church 
people are very kindhearted and very generous people, and I think on 
the whole most of them are favorable to it. I have not heard of any 
churches being against it. 

On the other h: and, we have a lot of patriotic organizations who are 
against it. They were before, and they are now—very much against it. 

“We found out as we developed this bill. The committee comes in 
with its recommendations to the full committee and the draft of a bill 
which, I hope, will embody most of the features that have been men- 
tioned here. We will find out then just exactly whether we have easy 
sailing or not. You may not think there is opposition but, brother, 
L have been oe it. 

Mr. Corst. I do not say there is not any opposition. 

Senator Warkrys. There is a lot of very Vigorous opposition. 

Senator Lancer. If you think there is no opposition, Mr. Corsi, you 
ought to attend a meeting of the full Committee of the Judiciary. 

Mr. Corsi. Well, to come back to these recommendations, they are 
decidedly in the right direction. They should make it much easier to 
administer the act and to carry through its provisions. 

I think I would add to the President’s recommendations, the recom- 
mendations of the chairman of this committee and also the recommen- 
dation that the administration of the act be taken out of the hands 
of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs for the reasons stated 
by Senator Humphrey, and placed in some kind of an independent 
bureau within the State Department or any other Department, with 
the Administrator, chosen by the President, who has the background, 
sympathy, and approach to this problem that the project calls for. 

Senator Watkins. You understand, do you not, Mr. Corsi, that the 
President can change this Administrator any time he wants to by 
having the Secretary of State remove Mr. McLeod and putting another 
man in that place ¢ 

Mr. Corst. I think he is in a very difficult position of having to re- 
move Mr. McLeod from three jobs, Senator, you know that. So, it 
isn’t Just a matter of removing Mr. McLeod from the refugee relief 
project. He has had to remove him from the Director of Consular 
Affairs’ office and the Security office. Scott McLeod would be a per- 
fect security officer, but the President cannot remove him from this 
single assignment. 

Senator Warxins. I think he could by setting up a little different 
organization in the State Department. 
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Mr. Corst. The choice of a deputy, the kind of arrangement such 
as Was made in my case, and which is now being made in the case of 
Mr. Gerety, is not a satisfactory arrangement. 

Senator Watkins. If you had taken the position of deputy and 
consented to act as deputy, I think it would have worked. The new 
man, Mr. Gerety, is going to accept the job of deputy. But, you would 
not have that job. You did not want Mr. McLeod’s job, and you were 
adviser to Mr. Dulles which was an impossible legal situation, be- 
cause Mr. McLeod was charged with the responsibility. 

Mr. Corsi. I disagree with you, Mr. Senator, that you can be a 
deputy to Scott McLeod and still make it work. That is the diffic ‘ulty 
in this whole picture, making the act work. 

Senator Warkins. Well, we will see. 

Mr. Corsi. You cannot just be a deputy to the man. He is running 
the show and you cannot take that authority away from him. And, he 
reminded Congress the other day that he had the last word on this, no 
matter how much authority is given to Mr. Gerety. 

Senator Warxrns. He is the only man who can give the authority 
to Mr. Gerety, actually, and if he gives it to him why then he cannot 
complain at the amount he has. 

Mr. Corsi. This committee listened to Mr. Roy Wade a few weeks 
ago describe a project to a sausage machine. Did you hear that, Sena- 
tor, with the sausage coming out at the other end of the pipeline ? 

Senator Warxrss. I think it is quite unfair to him. He was trying 
to make some kind of an illustration. 

Mr. Corst. It has been compared to an assembly plant, a Ford assem- 
bly plant. It has not been suggested, at any time, Mr. Senator, that 
this might be a human enterprise. 

Senator Warkrns. I remember some of the advocates of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act referred to a pipeline that had so many in the 
pipeline, and they wanted to help get them out of the pipeline. So, 
that is a mechanical contrivance, too, if you want to go into the 
mechanics of the 

Miss Guturipge. Mr. Corsi, may I say that Mr. McLeod, when he 
was before the subcommittee made the analogy in this way of the 
processing of visas to an assembly line, when a new car was going to 
be manufactured. He did not, at any time, and I have the transe ript 
in the office which I will be glad to show to you, compare human beings 
to an assembly line. He merely made the comparison of the process- 
ing of visas which he explained—he very explicitly said—he did not 
mean to compare human beings with that. 

Mr. Corst and Mr. Wane. Did not compare them with sausages ? 

Senator Warktins. Not human beings, no. 

Mr. Corst. What was he talking about as to what was coming out 
at the end of the pipeline ? 

Miss Guturince. The applications. 

Mr. Corst. The applications. 

I think the President recognized fully the special emphasis or over- 
emphasis on security when he recommended the 2- -year provision be 
modified. I think that is a very sensible recommendation. And, 
particularly important is the recommendation that gives the voluntary 
agencies the direct sponsorship of persons under this act. 

“Senator Watkins. Would you favor the amendment if that partic- 
ular one was defeated, with the elimination of the 2-year provision ? 
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Mr. Corst. Would I favor the changes m: 
changes 

Senator Watkins. The rest of the changes. 

Mr. Corst. Any changes made in the law that would help in making 
the act more administerable. 

Senator Watkins. And you have already stressed the fact that it is 
necessary to have some reasonable speed with respect to the enactment 
of this bill, otherwise it may slow down the operations now under- 
way! 

Mr. Corst. Precisely, Senator. 

Senator Warkrixs. That is going to be the one more bitterly fought 
than any other thing proposed i in view of the fact that the CIC and 
the gentleman who was here to testify said that was about the minimum 
of the security requirements. In view of that testimony, it is going to 
be very difficult to get that one through. I am not saying ‘that we 
are not going to try, but I am pointing it out to you that the one you 
think is one of the most dangerous things to the problem, is the one 
that will be the most bitterly fought, and it might, if they stay right 
with it to the end, stop any amendment. 

Mr. Corst. I think any numbered amendments put through on this 
bill would be perfectly all right—anything that makes it easier to do 
this job. 

I realize that there will be difficulties here, particularly, for instance, 
the amendments suggesting the health requirements be waived. I 
assume there would be a good deal of opposition to that. 

Senator Warktns. Not too much—— 

Mr. Corst. In the case of TB cases 

Senator Warkins. It would only take 1,000. I doubt that there 
would be too much opposition. There would be TB in families, too. 

Mr. Corst. I think those are excellent recommendations, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the three bills will produce a bill that will speed up 
the act and, certainly, I think the time of the act should be extended. 
Whether it should be extended to the time that Senator Lehman’s 
bill calls for, 1 am not ready to say. But, I think it ought to have at 
least a year or two to bring in this number. 

I should guess at this moment that, as the act is going through, 
100,000 would be a maximum figure. That would include 60,000 in 
Italy, 17,000 in Greece and 15,000 in Holland, which would cover all 
the relative cases. So, you would need at least a year, if you carry 
through in substance most of this program. 

Senator Lancer. Anything further? 

Mr. Corsi. No; I have nothing further. 

Senator Warktins. Will you call your next witness ? 

Mr. Murr. Mr. Senator, would you kindly permit me to speak 
for 15 seconds ? 


Senator Lancer. Surely, sit right down. Take as long as you want. 





I would favor any 















STATEMENT OF WATSON B. MILLER, FORMER UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. Mitier. I am Watson B. Miller, former United States Com- 
missioner of Immigration. 


Senator Warkins. For what period were you Commissioner, Mr. 
Miller? 
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Mr. Mrrier. Shortly before the beginning of the 1948 discussions 
on the DP provisions and pretty well toward the end of it. I think 
I resigned in the fall of 1950, which would be a little short, of course ; 
about 18 months before the Refugee Act expired. 

Senator Langer, sometimes calls me Watson as I sometimes take 
the liberty of calling him Governor. 

We worked very closely together during the trying days just. be- 
fore, [ think, the Senator from Utah came to us. 

If I showed any diffidence in speaking here the other day when 
you were kind enough to ask me a question—— 

Senator Lancer. As a man who has been head of the American 
Legion of the United States, you should not have any difficulty in 
talking to the committee. 

Mr. Miter. In my present capacity, I am a consultant for the 
United States escapee program, and have no charter to speak for those 
who are operating the RRA, Public Law 203. 

I am sure that those with whom I am associated now are both ex- 
perienced and ardently interested in seeing the program succeed and 
move more rapidly than it has. As a citizen, and I think I can say 
as a consultant to that part of Foreign Operations Administration, 
I bear that view, and I am not completely inexperienced, as Mr. Corsi 
is not completely inexperienced. 

In response to your kind rs when I asked if I could speak off 
the record, it was solely because I did not want to appear to be either 
actually or inferentially interjecting myself into the Refugee Act, 
unless the time should come when I should be asked to do so. 

Senator Lancer. But you have been invited to come in. We want 
you here. 

Mr. Miiver. I am never able to resist the kindly gentleman from 
North Dakota. I thought you would permit me to expl: lin my posi- 
tion here. 

Senator Lancer. Call your next witness. 

Miss Gururivge. Dr. Paul Empie, of the Lutheran Church. 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed. Take all the time you want. 


STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL C. EMPIE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Dr. Emprre. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, first perhaps I should apologize for not having copies 
of a statement for you to see. 

enator Lancer. I want to tell you right on the record that you are 
ndefortat ite because these reporters give you much better publicity 
if you have a copy. 

Dr. Empre. Mr. Adlai Stevenson and I both had a day up at Ohio 
yesterday. He made the speech and I produced one of the graduates 
of the class. Or, I helped to produce one. 

Senator Lancer. In this committee, you understand, the reporters 
have a right to ask you questions. So, you see they cannot do it so 
well, if they do not have a copy of your speech. 

Dr. Empre. At 1 o’clock this morning, when I got back, I learned 
that I was coming. Therefore, I have it very hastily prepared as a 
result 
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Dr. Empie, deliver a very elegant statement on this problem. 
I have heard him in the past when he did not follow a manuscript. 
Dr. Empire. May I say that this does not pretend to be a very com- 

prehensive statement on the whole problem. I am not an expert on 

the legislation involved but I am restricting myself to some of the 
problems as they affect our organization, which is one of the major 
voluntary agencies. 

My name is Paul C. Empie. I am the executive director of the 
National Lutheran Council. In that capacity I must necessarily inter- 
est myself in matters of immigration and particularly refugee reset- 
tlement and relief because the council has always considered ‘these im- 
portant areas of Christian service and has been very active in these 
fields. However, let me emphasize this statement is my own, and not 
that of the National Lutheran Council. 

I have also served in an advisory capacity to the Lutheran Refugee 
Service and thereby have become quite familiar with some of the prob- 
lems connected with the administration of the Refugee Relief Act. 

The Lutheran Refugee Service is an agency rec ognized by the State 
Department for operation under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. It 
is an agency created by the eight Lutheran Church bodies partic ipat- 
ing in the National Lutheran ‘Council and by the Lutheran Chureh— 
Missouri Synod. The membership of these nine church bodies num- 
bers between 6 million and 7 million persons in the United States. The 
predecessor organization of the Lutheran Refugee Service which func- 
tioned as the Lutheran Resettlement Service, resettled more than 36,000 
displaced persons and refugees under the Displaced Persons Act. 

Among the refugees who have found asylum in Western Europe are 
millions of ethnic Germans from Eastern Europe and Germans from 
the Russian Zone of Germany. Also, there still remain thousands of 
refugees from the Baltic countries, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and Rumania who were former ly ‘known as displaced 
persons. Of these refugees, approximately 50 percent are known to be 
of Lutheran faith. Because Lutheran Churches in America feel deep 
responsibility for these homeless people, the Lutheran Refugee Service 
was created to assist them in qualifying under the Refugee Relief Act 
and in resettlement in the United States. 

If I might interpolate there, Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is 
any doubt about the fact that our Lutheran people are in favor of the 
Refugee Relief Act. I think we have been somewhat reluctant to 
write our Congressmen or seem to mix in what looks like a political 
game. I will have to dosomething about that. 

Senator Lancer. I suggest you get on the radio. If you would, it 
would help out getting assurances, and that is what we need. Is that 
right, Senator ? 

Senator Warkins. Right. 

Dr. Empre. Persons of other denominations and faiths are also 
assisted by the Lutheran Refugee Service as the need arises. However, 
the great majority of those assisted are of Lutheran faith. 

As of June 1, 1955, the Lutheran Refugee Service has forwarded 
5.495 assurances covering approximately 8,039 persons to the Office of 
the Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act in W ashington. As of 
the same date, the service had received 563 refugees in the United 
States under the terms of the act. 


Senator Warkins. You can, without any manuscript whatsoever, 
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Senator Warkrns. Do you mean how many had visas issued ? 

Dr. Empre. How many ¢ 

Sentor Warkins. Yes; receiving in the United States is quite a dif- 
ferent thing than merely the issuing of the visa. 

Dr. Empre. The time lag is not more than about 30 days, as a re- 
sult—I would not know that, sir. 

Senator Warkins. We found that when we had only a little over a 
thousand people really coming into the United States, there have been 
around 17,000 or 18,000 visas issued. However, for some reason or 
other, they were not able to get away when they expected to and they 
are good for 90 days, as I understand, and they can extend them for 
another 90 da ys. Sometimes it takes the agencies that have the money 
to pay their fares and what not to get them on their way. So, the 
actual number admitted into the United States is not a fair test of the 
act itself, because the act merely goes as far as the issuance of visas 
When that is done, the responsibility of the Administrator under the 
act is ended and the responsibility of other people comes into play. 

Dr. Empire. I understand that. I do not know of any of our cases 
that have been held up because of transportation problems, however, 
because the Lutheran World Federation, of which we are the United 
States committee, has been very effective in providing finances and 
making those arrangements. I don’t think we have more than a small 
number of those in that category. 

Our problems have been somewhat of a different nature. I do not 
have the figures, sir. During the 22 months of the operation of the 
act, it has been abundantly clear that the terms of the act are so diffi- 
cult and consequently its administration so nonproductive that the 
intent of the act as one for “refugee relief” is not being adequately 
fulfilled. 

Now, sir, I am quite aware of your contention that it is only a 50 
pere ent Refugee Relief Act, but we went by the name. 

Senator Warxins. We had to put that name on it to satisfy some 
of the opposition. They did not want anything that looked like an 
amendment of the McCarran Act in any way, shape, or form, so we 
had to call it a refugee act. Actually, when it came out of the com- 
mittee and was passed by the Congress, it was more than 50 percent 
refugee. But, originally, it was only 50 percent. 

Dr. Emrtr. I know the facts about that, sir. I think it is a little 
unfortunate. 

It is gratifying to know that there are before the Congress several 
bills to amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 to the end that the act 
brings more effective re lief to some among the millions of homeless 
people for whose benefit the legislation was enacted. 

As the figures of the Lutheran Refugee Service as given above show, 
it is difficult to obtain the required assurances under the Refugee Relief 
Act and still more difficult to refugees for whom assurances are made 

vailable to arrive in the United States. I should like to comment on 
these two phases more specifically. 

I. The requirements of the Refugee Relief Act relating to assur- 
ances are both rigid and severe, so much so that potential American 
sponsors have res acted unfavor ably to the personal minutely defined 
responsibility they as individuals are required to undertake to make 
possible a program designed by the Government to relieve homeless- 
ness and reduce tensions in less fortunate parts of the world. While 
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there are many potential American sponsors willing to carry their in- 
dividual shares of responsibility, they believe it is not to the best in- 
terests of themselves or of the United States to carry as individuals 
responsibilities properly belonging to the Gover nment. To the end 
that American assurers may be encouraged to assume their fair share 
of responsibility and that the Government of the United States like- 
wise assumes its fair share of responsibility, I suggest as follows 

That local groups of citizens such as congregations, service sie: 
and secular or religious committees be authorized to sponsor refugees 
in the name of their organizations, provided the groups are known to 
a recognized voluntary agency as being responsible and their sponsor- 
ship is endorsed by that agency. 

If an amendment to this effect were approved, the individual burden 
now carried by the citizen sponsor could be shared by colleagues in a 
truly democratic and humanitarian way. As the law and regulations 
now operate, a citizen may sign “on behalf of” a group, but the respon- 
sibility of that citizen in relation to the group is not at all clear. 

That such obligations as is assumed should be for a maximum pe- 
riod of 5 years. T his is the time when most of these people will became 
American citizens and, certainly, once a citizen they should be accepted 
as members of the community on the same basis in every respect as any 
other citizen. The 5-year limitation is both fair and also consistent 
with our principles that no citizen be discriminated against by reason 
of the fact that he came to this country as an immigrant. Nor should 
the sponsor’s responsibility continue longer for those few who may not 
become citizens. 

I would like to enlarge just a bit there, sir. We have a real problem 
facing us in securing assurances because, trying to be helpful, I sup- 
pose, we were told by someone in the Administrator’s office that this is 
not a legal but a moral responsibility, and for most of us a moral re- 
sponsibility is greater than a legal responsibility, and our people are 
responsible. When we sign an assurance we want to know what it 
really means. It is all right to know that nobody has ever been sued 
under the act, but people who have a moral obligation would fulfill it 
even if they were sued, and they would like to know how long this 
moral obligation lasts. 

Senator Warkrns. The sponsor has to sign a certificate under the 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act that makes the obligation 
nearly as heavy as it is under this act and there is a requirement that 
binds a person to keep that certificate good. 

Dr. Emrre. Well, is there some way that that could be defined ? 

Senator Warkrns. Never, so far as we know, was there a single 
case of all the thousands of people that came in under the law that re- 
quired that person to make good—was a person sued. 

Dr. Empire. Sir, if that could be put down in writing in some way 
that it is clearly defined I know of no better way to increase the flow 
of assurances. 

Senator Warkins. If this amendment passes, your organization 
ought to be given all the assurances it needs. 

Dr. Emprm. Our organization would like to know the extent it is 
morally responsible, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. I think you know the objective is to bring peo- 
ple over if we can bring them safely without disrupting our own 
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economy. The views of the people who insisted on this amendment 
coming into this bill were that there would come a time when Amer- 
ican citizens would be put out of work by bringing in these people. 
The idea is to try to bring them in without putting someone out of 
a home and putting someone out of work and yet not let the immigrant 
become a public charge. Now you folks can realize as well as anyone 
else that even though we spell out—we feel you have a moral respon 
sibility, as you said, it is probably more binding on your conscience 
than in the legal sense. I think that defines that pretty well. 

Dr. Empre. Well, since this is on the record, perhaps I should not 
say it, but I am going to. I raised the question in the Administra- 
tor’s office in a conference we had a year or so ago, and I asked the 
question, “What happens to a sponsor if a refugee comes over and 
becomes a public charge?” He said, “The sponsor must care for him.” 
Well, I said, “Suppose the refugee leaves this sponsor a week after 
he arrives and disappears for 2 years and turns up in a hospital 
and the hospital wands the original sponsor the bills?” “Well,” he 
said, “you mean if this refugee you h: ave in mind leaves without per- 
mission—just walks out on his sponsor?” T said, “That is the hypo- 
thetical case.” “Well,” he said, “then the hell with him.” 

Senator Warkrins. The hell with whom ? 

Dr. Empire. With the refugee. The sponsor is no longer responsible 
for him. My point was that as a responsible administrator of 
voluntary agency I cannot work on that kind of a basis, and if I am 
trying to solicit among our people thousands of assurances for persons 
they do not know, never heard of before, but they are asked to give 
them a job and a home and guarantee that they won’t be a public 
charge out of the sheer goodness of their hearts, how will they know 
that 10 years from now they won’t have $5.000 hospital bills to pay ? 
Itisareal hazard. If this could be defined it would help tremendous- 
ly for people when they have a moral responsibility. 

Miss Gurnrincr. If a maximum time of 5 years were set for the 
responsibility, would that encour age sponsorship / 

Dr. Emptr. If they knew that were the maximum. It still is a 
question of what happens if a refugee leaves his job and leaves his 
home 2 weeks after he arrives. 

Miss Gurnrince. But you cannot compel him to work. 

Senator Warkrns. I would not have the slightest doubt that the 
sponsor would be relieved of all responsibility. 

Dr. Emrre. If that were put in writing it would help a lot. 

That individual citizens and local groups be permitted to assure 
that appropriate employment and housing will be made available for 
named refugees on arrival in the United Sates, rather than naming 
specific job “and housing arrangements for refugees whose time of 
arrival is unknown. 

Recent administrative regulations have made possible relaxation of 
the most rigid requirements relating to job and housing, but the fears 
and uncertainties induced both by the wording of the original act and 
by its earlier administration have quenched the interest and enthusi- 
asm of many would-be sponsors. Modification of the requirements as 
suggested above should overcome some of the resistance built up by 
these restrictive requirements of the act. 
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The ethnic German and East German refugees as well as escapees, 
inc fiat former displaced persons, who have ‘relatives who are citi- 
zens or residents of the United States be accorded the privilege granted 
under the act to Greek, Italian, and Dutch persons to immigrate 
under petitions and modified assurances submitted by relatives in the 
United States. 

Senator Warxrins. How would that help if they could come either 
way ? 

Dr. Erte. Because the requirements under the petitions and modi- 
fied assurances by relatives are not as rigid or strict. They are much 
easier. 

Senator Watkrns. I would say that in Germany most of the time 
the quota has been current, in other words they could have come at 
any time under the preference provisions of that act. 

Dr. Emrre. Well, it has been recently; it was not a year ago, sir, 
and nobody knows what it will be a year from now. 

Senator Watkins. In 1953, when I was in Germany, they told me 
then it was current and they had difficulty getting enough applicants 
to take care of the quota. 

Dr. Emrre. My information was it was 3 months current, but I do 
not know which is right. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, the people who informed me of that prob- 
ably thought they were telling me the facts. I assume it was right 
besause it came from some immigration officials of the West German 
Government. 

Dr. Empre. I cannot speak to that with you, sir, whether or not it 
is a fact. 

Senator Warxtins. This is not in any of the amendments if I 
remember correctly ? 

Dr. Empte. I think not. 

Senator WaTKINS. But we will give it consideration. 

Dr. Emrte. As the present act is written, the relative of a qualified 
Italian, Greek, or Dutch immigrant need not fulfill all the formalities 
of the assurances required for refugees. Equal consideration given 
to ethnic Germans, East Germans, and escapees who have relatives in 
the United States should make possible their more expeditious immi- 
gration and their immigration in greater numbers. 

Il. The requirements for the overseas processing of refugees and 
for their clearance by the various United States Government agencies 
are now so strict as to make the immigration of refugees under the 
Refugee Relief Act much more difficult than the immigration of 
quota immigrants. In views of the fact that these groups are refugees 
from totalitarian government and in view of the fact that their need 
for resettlement is imperative in their own interest and in the interest 
of the governments of the free world, it seems clear that the pro- 
cedures in processing these needy people should be no more restrictive 
than those accorded applicants for regular immigration to the United 
States. To achieve this end the following amendments would be 
— 

That the specific requirement in section 11 (d) of “a history of 
oan person covering a period of at least 2 years immediately preced- 
ing his application for a visa” be eliminated and that the usual security 
clearance procedures followed in processing quota immigrant applica- 
tions be substituted. 
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Senator Warkrns. In other words they should be the same. 

Dr. Emrre. Yes; in other words the selective use of the person-to- 
pare investigation. 

That the special personal investigation of references and records 
now conducted in all security clearance of refugees be eliminated and 
the usual procedures used for clearance of quota immigrants be used. 
in other words, there should be selective use of the person-to-person 
investigation rather than the practice now in operation of personal 
investigation of every refugee applicant. The word “thorough” in 
the phrase “there sh: ull first have been a thorough investigation” in 
section 11 (a) appears to be responsible for the difference in the 
requirements between the persons of the groups. Yet I seriously 
question whether any administrative officer is prepared to admit that 
investigations of quota immigrants are not “thorough.” Obviously 
this word serves only to cre: :te unnecessar y hardship for most persons 
entitled to fair and reasonable treatment. I would suggest this word 
be deleted. 

Senator Warkins. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that they use 
different methods in checking the refugee applications than when they 
do those under the regular act ? 

Dr. Empire. I have been informed of it, sir; I do not know of it of 
my own direct personal experience. I was so informed. 

Senator Watkins. I would assume they do very much the same with 
either application. 

Dr. Empire. We were told that the use of the word “thorough” seems 
to imply that there must be a personal investigation of each ‘applic ant 
which is beyond that which is done on the quota immigrant. Beyond 
that, sir, I cannot speak. 

Senator Warxkins. You do not mean to say that they do not make 
a personal investigation of each applicant under the McCarran Act? 
You understand when I refer to the McCarran Act that that is the basic 
act. 

Dr. Emrre. Yes, | understand. But my information is that the in- 
vestigation of refugees is more thorough. 

Senator Warkins. They may place : a little more emphasis on it. I 

sat in on the hearings they were holding on the applicants under the 
McCarran Act in England and Germany and some other places, and 
it seemed to me that they went into every question that possibly could 
be raised that they had any right to raise and did a very thorough job, 
1 thought. 

You would agree then that they could be identical. As a matter of 
fact, I think as a matter of practice they probably are. But that word 
“thorough” there is giving somebody a red flag to go ahead and 
criticize the bill. I think they are trying to doa thorough job on the 
regular immigrant. 

Dr. Empire. This came from some of our staff overseas as a result 
of experience there; this is not a political criticism. 

Senator Warkrins. I was there before they got this machinery under 
operation at all. I saw the job they were doing and I would be per- 
fectly satisfied if they gave the same examination to the refugees as 
they were giving to the other people. I would assume from what I 
heard that that has been the way they handled it when it comes to the 
personal investigation. 
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Dr. Empire. 3. That certain exceptions be made to the requirement 
in section 7 (d) (2) of the act that the refugees must have a certificate 
of readmission to the country of his asylum. 

While this requirement has now been met by most of the countries 
in which eligible refugees are living, it is working hardship for the 
refugees in Hong Kong and continues to make family reunion diffi- 
cult for refugees now in Sweden. When the countries of Western 
Europe and such places as Hong Kong are giving asylum for millions 
of refugees, it seems inappropriate for the United States Government 
to insist on this requirement in instances such as Hong Kong where 
the circumstances are very special and even unique. The requirement 
is working hardship on many refugees who in good faith are eager 
for immigration to this country. 

I am not so sure it is many but it is enough that it is symbolic, and 
Hong Kong is certainly a place where the political situation is so 
unstable and the future is so uncertain, that for a government to issue 
a certification of that kind now would not necessarily mean too much. 
The conditions there have been the result of geographical proximity. 
People have flooded in there by the millions, and that kind of a certifi- 
cation for a place such as Hong Kong it seems to me is quite different 
from requiring certification ri Germany. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, it is under the British Crown and the 
British Commonwealth. I el understand why they should have 
much more difficulty taking them back if they got in by fraud than 
they would, for instance, for Germany to take them back. They come 
in Germany by the millions, too. In fact, I think more of them have 
come into Germany than Hong Kong. As a matter of fact Hong 
Kong simply could not absorb them. 

Dr. Empre. Well, the geographical areas are somewhat different 
in size and the responsibility that is being carried by the local govern- 
ment is really out of proportion. 

Miss Gururmer. Dr. Empie, on that question of readmissibility 
certificates, although it is true that most of the countries have given 
their consent, would you not say they have done so reluctantly ? 

Dr. Empte. Yes; to the best of my knowledge. 

Miss Gurnrince. Would you favor an amendment to limit that to 
5 years, so that would give the United States Government 5 years to 
discover fraud or misrepresentation, and after that time they would 
not ask that country to take back the refugee ? 

Dr. Empire. It seems very reasonable. The only reason that we 
put it this way was that it seemed like water over the dam for many 
of the countries and asking recall would jeopardize the whole situa- 
tion. It seems better to ask for exceptions where the certification has 
- yet been granted. 

That in the interest of the immigration of total family groups 
aa in the interest of the reunion of families, a special allocation of 
1,000 visas be made available from the total number available under 
the act for the use of family members afflicted with tuberculosis or 
other handicaps now preventing their immigration. This, of course, 
is similar to the one that is in the bill. This suggestion is made so 
that responsible family groups who have ailing members may have 
the opportunity to reestablish themselves. Many families refuse im- 
migration rather than desert a member who cannot qualify under the 
existing laws. Also, a number of families who immigrated under 
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the Displaced Persons Act have close relatives who remained behind 
in Europe to enable their families to enjoy the opportunity for re- 
settlement. For the immigrated families and for the persons left be- 
hind the hope of reunion has continued through years of separation. 
The provision of 1,000 visas for such ill and handicapped persons 
whose families are able and willing to care for them would do much 
to ease the plight of the thousand refugee families whose members 
could seek relief under such a provision. At the same time, the risks 
to the health of the United States would be negligible if existent, par- 
ticularly if each family group had the counsel and guidance of a rec- 
ognized voluntary agency. 

». Dependent parents should be given the same status with respect 
to ptt nts of assurances as that granted to minor children. It 
seems to me to be most unreasonable to separate a family just because 
parents are too old or otherwise unable to work where their children 
are Willing and able to support them. 

I believe amendments to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 as sug- 
gested will serve the intent and purpose of the act, the best interests 
of the refugees, and the best interests of the United States. 

Senator Lancer. I want to congratulate you, Dr. Empie, for a 
ve ry fine statement. I think you did a better job by dashing it off 
than if you had put in 2 or 3 weeks. 

Miss Guturince. I had to telephone Dr. Empie and I was very, 
very fortunate to catch up with him. I talked with his secretary a 
number of times and, at first, they thought he would not be available. 
So, with or without the statement we are glad you came in. 

Senator WArkKiINs. I join with the chairman in what he said. <As I 


said before at the beginning, I think without any manuscript you 
would have made a very excellent statement. 
Dr. Emer. Don’t tempt me. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY HOLLANDER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARDS 
OF DIRECTORS, THE REM CO. AND THE MARYLAND PHARMACEU- 
TICAL CO. 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Sidney Hollander. My home is in 
Baltimore, Md. For many years I was president of the REM Co. and 
the Maryland Pharmaceutical Co. and am now chairman of their 
boards. The committee may also wish to know that I am privileged 
to serve as president of the National Social Welfare Assembly, an 
organization comprising 52 voluntary and 15 Government agencies 
concerned with social welfare here and abroad. I brought along a 
list of these organizations, and I think you will find in it practically 
every important social welfare organization in the United States. 

Senator Warkins. You mean to say you remember all these or- 
ganizations / 

Mr. Houianper. I am the president of the association—of all of 
them. 

Many of these organizations, encompassing practically every phase 
of service, are deeply concerned with the failure of the existing law 
to achieve its purpose, and believe changes are essential if it is to 
fulfill its purpose. It is through my association with these assembly 
agencies that I became interested in this measure, and the more I 
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learned of existing procedures, the more did I realize how necessary 
was their correction. However, it is not as president of the Nation: ul 
Social Welfare Assembly nor as representative of any organization 
that I am appearing before you today, but solely in my individual 
capacity. 

Let me first say that I am not an expert in immigration or refugee 
matters. My concern is that of an American, a citizen, a businessman. 
Like all of us here, I am concerned to see America maintain in prac- 
tice her own best traditions and principles. I think it is vital that we 
maintain and develop these traditions, both in the interests of our 
foreign policy and for the domestic welfare. 

It seems to be rather generally agreed that the objectives of the 
Refugee Relief Act have not been achieved as well as they might. 
Despite various administrative changes that have been made, com- 
paratively few of the refugees whom the bill is intended to aid have 
been able to come to this country. The President and Members of 
Congress have now proposed amendments to the Refugee Relief Act 
in an effort to correct this situation. As a businessman, I view them 
simply as a practical measure—if a system is tried and does not work 
well, you change it until it does. We have given the act as it now 
stands a generous try—almost 2 of its 3-year duration—and we have 
spent considerable time and a commensurate amount of money. <Ac- 
cording to the New York Times of May 2S, less than 10 percent of the 
total number to be admitted in 3 years have been admitted to date. 
The act called for the admission of 209,000 people; only a little more 
than 3,300 refugees have been admitted as of May 13. Thus less than 
2 percent of the total number of people to be admitted have been 
refugees. 

Senator Warkins. May I call your attention, Mr. Hollander, to the 
fact that you are speaking about admissions and not visas granted. 

Mr. Hottanpver. Yes; I am aware of that. But I have been in close 
touch with those who are closely familiar abroad with the operations 
of the act, and they seem to feel that it is in the operation of the 
granting of visas more than in any other one area that the act is falling 
down in admissions. 

(Senator Watkins left the hearing room at this point.) 

Mr. Hotianper. From the standpoint of practicality this is not 
efficient—and it is expensive. From the standpoint of principle, it is 
not fulfilling our stated intentions. 

Further, we are breaking our promise to those who have escaped 
from behind the Iron Curtain with the hope of freedom in their hearts. 
Such rigid regulations as requiring passports and complete 2-year 
histories have in some cases prevented these people from fulfilling the 
hopes we have encouraged. Some of them, according to our own au- 
thorities in Germany, after long waiting and discouragement, have 
returned to the countries they risked their lives to escape. If it is true 
that we encourage these people to escape to freedom, and if it is also 
true that our regulations then prevent or make it exceedingly difficult 
for them to attain this freedom, then we are, to this extent, being 
hypocritical. It is almost a truism to say that in the long run those 
who make false claims suffer more than those to whom they are given. 
Integrity is the priceless ingredient in every product. I think this 
applies to government, just as it does to individuals and to industry. 
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As I said, I do not profess to be an expert in immigration or refugee 
matters. But I have read carefully the recommendations for revision 
of the Refugee Relief Act, and 1 would like to offer the following 
suggestions to the committee for consideration. 

I can see that the requirement for a completely documented 2-year 
history of the alien could be in many cases difficult if not impossible to 
obtain. This requirement could probably well be eliminated. The 
provision which requires all aliens to have passports and other docu- 
ments may also prove impractical in many cases. This provision could 
be amended so that these requirements could be waived. Both of these 
recommendations were made by the President, and I support them. 

Now if I might interpolate for just a moment, and | think you 
will be interested, Senator Langer. I recently spoke to an Italian- 
American who had been abroad recently and was very much inter- 
ested in this measure as it affected his own countrymen, and he was 
very curious as to why it was that so few of them were able to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the act. In his travels around 
in Italy, especially in the smaller communities, he called upon the 
executive officer of those communities, whether it was a mayor or 
of some other title, to find out what the situation was, and he said 
he found out very quickly. On the desks of every one of these 
Government officials in these small towns they pointed to a pile of 
documents and they said, “Look at that. Those are the requests 
from people who are applying for visas that we are supposed to check 
up on and find out what they have been doing in the last 2 years. 
They say they lived in this community. We know they did, but,” 
he said, “every one of these means checking what houses they lived 
in, What jobs they held, when they left this community to travel or 
visit their families, when they came back again.” He said every 
one of those is a tremendous ik He said, “I am not paid one cent 
to do this extra work. My regular job ae all of the time that 
1 have, and more. How do you expect me to check up on all these 
documents and I don’t get a cent for it anyway.” Now I am merely 
passing that on to you because that may give some slight measure 
of information as to one aspect of the delay. 

Miss GutTuripce. Mr. Hollander, did this Government official actu- 
ally tell you that? 

Mr. Hotianper. It wasn’t a Government official. It was a private 
citizen who was concerned very much with this because he was inter- 
ested in seeing that the refugees in Italy that wanted to come here 
should be helped to come here, and he could not understand why 
they didn’t, because he was getting letters from relatives and friends 
saying they wanted to come and were not able to come. So when 
he was there in Italy on a vacation or a business trip he checked 
and traveled around, and said he went from community to community 
and found this same situation everywhere. 

Miss Gururiner. Did he tell you that? 

Mr. Hotianper. Yes; he told me. 

Miss GuTHrivce. Would you give the subcommittee the name of the 
individual ? 

Mr. Hortianner. I can get it for you. I met him at a meeting, and 
I can very easily find out who it is. 
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Miss Gururiper. And when did you have that conversation with 
him ? 

Mr. Hotianper. About 3 months ago—within the last 2 or 3 months. 
I will get his name. for you and will be very glad to pass it on to 
you. 

Miss Gururingr. And he was checking on the security angle with- 
out being reimbursed ? 

Mr. Hotianper. He was not being reimbursed and he was not 
checking on security; he was curious. So, as he traveled around he 
would go to the mayor or the responsible official to find out what was 
holding these things up, and they pointed out these piles of inquiries 
that they were supposed to fill out, so he told me. I am only reporting 
what I was told, but I have reason to believe he was telling me this 
in complete good faith, and I will get his name for you very happily. 

Miss Gururince. Thank you. 

Mr. Hotianper. Instead of requiring individual assurances for 
each applicant for admission, it would seem more effective to allow re- 
sponsible, voluntary organizations to give these assurances. We did 
during the Displaced Persons Act, as you know. 

And I may say, and I think this will interest you, too, that not long 
ago there came to my desk by chance a document that was put out by 
one of these organizations, I think it was the National Refugee Serv- 
ice they called themselves, and they published this little ‘brochure 
{ demonstrating] on what had happened to the first 500 persons within 
their religious grouping that had come . this country. They listed 
them by names and the date that they came over, et cetera. They 
found out that 498, all but 2 of these people, were now either self- 
supporting or were cared for by their relatives who had brought them 
over. The made a list of the number of businesses and industries that 
these people had started as well as those in which they had taken jobs, 
the amount of capital that they had invested in these new industries, 
the skills which they had brought over with them, and the number of 
American citizens to whom they were giving jobs now. And al- 
though I knew nothing about it from my own : knowledge, this thing 
was really that thrilling to me, that 498 out of the first 500 were com- 
pletely integrated, were self-supporting and were giving jobs, were 
investing capital, and were in good shape. The two that were not 
included, they said, were elderly ladies who were being cared for by 
their organization; they were too old to get jobs and they had no 
families. But if that is at all typical of what is happening to these 
people that were brought over in the last 15 or 20 years, it was quite 
exciting to me. 

Miss Gururmer. Mr. Hollander, have you read the provisions of 
S. 1794, Senator Lehman’s bill, which he cosponsors with Senators 
Humphrey, Kefauver, and Douglas? 

Mr. Hotnanper. Yes. 

Miss Gururipce. Do you concur in those recommendations ? 

Mr. Horianper. Definitely I do. 

Miss Gururiver. Would you care to comment on any of those rec- 
ommendations? And have vou read the provisions of S. 2113? 

Mr. Hotianver. Whose bill is that ? 
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Miss Gururiper. That is Senator Watkins’, which he sponsors with 
14 other Senators. 

Mr. Hotianper. I saw that too, yes. 

Miss Gururince. Have you drawn any comparisons between the 
bills? 

Mr. Hotianprer. I like the one of Senator Lehman and, I believe, 
Senator Humphrey, and a couple of the other Senators. It seemed to 
me that it was more adequate and more comprehensive and more 
searching in trying to eliminate the difficulties than the one of Senator 
Watkins. Now, as I say, you are talking to one who is a complete 
innocent in these matters. 

Miss Gururince. Have you read the provisions of S. 2149, that is, 
the last one introduced ? 

Mr. Hotianper. No; I have not seen that. 

Miss Gururipcr. Well those three bills contain the recommenda- 
tions and we would like your comments on the changes. 

Mr. Hortanver. And of those three I should think the one of Sena- 
tors Lehman and Humphrey seemed to me the more adequate than 
the other one. Now I did not read the third one. 

While it is good to involve as many private citizens as possible in 
this program, many of them become impatient of long delay or 
frightened of their single responsibility. The voluntary organiza- 
tions, which did so well in this regard under the displaced persons law, 
will secure the interest of the citizenry in this progam, but they also 
have the resources, staff, and experience to handle such assurances. 

Even with an improved system it does not seem likely that all the 
refugees will be admitted by December 1956, the terminal date of the 
present act. In order to achieve our original goal of 209,000 admis- 
sions, it would seem wise to extend the expiration date for 1 or more 
years. Also in line with our original intent, it would seem advisable 
to add a provision which would allow quotas presently assigned to 
certain groups and nations to be reallocated if unused. 

I have heard that the requirement which states that each alien must 
obtain a certification of readmission into the country from which he 
departs has caused considerable personal and gover nmental difficulty. 
The requirements under our basic immigr ation law are such that I 
think our interests are protected without ‘this additional burden. 

The administration of any law is as important as the law itself. 
This is particularly true w ith regard to relief legislation. A law such 
as the Refugee Relief Act must be administered at all levels with sym- 
pathy and understanding of the plight of those whom the law is in- 
tended to benefit. 

My final point is simply this: no emergency legislation can do the 
job intended to be done by our basic immigration law. In the final 
analysis we must look to our basic immigration and citizenship policy 
to carry out our desired objectives. I would, therefore, submit that 
in addition to making the Refugee Relief Act more workable, what 
is called for and long overdue is substantial revision of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act of 1952. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very, very much. I appreciate your 
coming. 

Mr. Hotianper. I am very glad you allowed me to come. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ERNEST W. HOWARD, REPRESENTING THE 


WHEEL OF PROGRESS, AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Ernest W. Howard. I am 
representing today the Wheel of Progress, which is an organization 
and a member of the Women’s Patriotic Conference which is made up 
of 32 patriotic organizations. I am also going to represent the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs, which is composed of 
7,100 members and also affiliated with the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs which 2 or 3 years ago in their convention in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, held for the first time, opposed the refugee bill, 
the spec ial one of the President. Of course, it is under the name of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, but we feel that all of these bills 
are like the rose which by any other name would smell just as sweet and 
that this is just another way. This is the resolution: 





Whereas the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act was overwhelmingly passed 
by more than a two-thirds by both Houses of Congress over the veto of 
ex-President Truman; and 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act represents the first thorough 
and complete codification of our immigration and naturalization laws in more 
than a century; and 

Whereas, in accordance with the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, the num- 
ber of citizens admitted to the United States from each foreign country every 
year is determined by our traditional and equitable national origins formula, 
and not by politicians susceptible to alien pressure groups; and 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act forbids the entry into the 
United States of criminals, Communists, subversives, and other undesirable 
aliens; and 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act has been highly commended 
by competent immigration authorities; is heartily endorsed by the rank and 
file of the American people; and is opposed only by some emotionally confused 
alien-minded groups who seek to dictate our national immigration policy : There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-ninth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, Inc., reaffirms its approval of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
and will vigorously oppose any attempt by opponents of this act to repeal it or 
to weaken it in any way. 


I submit this copy of the resolutions adopted by the Twenty-ninth 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, Inc., for the 
record. 

Senator Lancer. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 













RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE TWENTY-NINTH WoOMEN’s PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE 
on NATICNAL DEFENSE, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 13, 14, AND 15, 1955 


PURPOSE—1945 REVISED 





STANDING RULES 
The conference, consisting of independent organizations, is called, 
for the purpose of defining and emphas'z'ng what national defense 
really means—the defense of the American way of life—govern- 
mental, institutional, and ethical—and the physical defense of our 
borders. The principles and ideals upon which our system is based, 
and upon which it depends, will be considered at the conference, as 
will the place our Armed Forces—the Army, Navy, Air, and Marine 
Corps—occupy in the American scheme of government. Resolutions 
bearing on the purposes of this conference and designed to crystallize 
public opinion on these vital issues will be adopted. 
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RESOLUTION No. 1. GREETINGS 10 PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., extends to the President of the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, its 
greetings. 

The conference offers its prayers for his guidance to the end that this sovereign 
Nation, under God, may not perish from the earth; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Vatriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., pledges its support and cooperation to this purpose. 


RESOLUTION No. 2. REAFFIRMATION OF AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 


Whereas the United States of America was founded as a Christian country 
by men and women seeking freedom from oppression in their native countries 
in Europe, and 

Whereas past events have shown the prevalence of organized crime and sub- 
version in our country and have also shown the lack of moral integrity in high 
places: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., pledges itself to devote its every effort to furthering a return to the vision 
and ideals of our forefathers, courage, integrity, self-reliance and faith in 
God. 


RESOLUTION No. 3. GREETINGS TO GEN. DoUGLAS MACARTHUR 


Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., sends greetings to General Douglas MacArthur with assurance of con- 
tinuing esteem and confidence in his courage, his wisdom, and his unmatched 
moral leadership. 


RESOLUTION No. 4. COMMENDATION OF J. EpGAR HOOVER AND 
OF INVESTIGATION 


FEDERAL BUREAU 


Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., gratefully thanks the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation for their ceaseless and invaluable vigilance in detecting sub- 
versive individuals and organizations in the United States. 


RESOLUTION No. 5. URGING MEMBERSITIP IN THE WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC 
ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CONFERENCE 


Whereas the United States is in a constitutional crisis, 1955 is to be one of the 
most crucial years in the history of our country; and 
Whereas this crisis threatens our freedoms, our liberties and our independence ; 
and 


Whereas powerful pressure groups of socialistic-communistiec world govern- 
ment promoters are attempting to intimidate and weaken the membership and 
national-defense work of patriotic societies; and 

Whereas the purpose of the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National De- 
fense, Inc., is, “* * * for the defining and emphasizing what national defense 
really means—the defense of the American way of life—governmental, institu- 


tional, and ethical, and the physical defense of our borders. The principles and 
ideals upon which our system is based, and upon which it depends, will be con- 
sidered at the conference, as will the place our Armed Forces—the Army, Navy, 
Air, and Marine Corps—occupy in the American scheme of Government. Resolu- 
tions bearing on the purpose of this conference and designed to crystalize public 
opinion on these vital issues will be adopted” (from the standing rules of the 
conference, revised Octcber 1945) ; and 

Whereas the power of the patriotic organizations participating in the con- 
ference on national defense in numbers and achievements gives strength and 
prestige to the resolutions considered and adopted by the conference; and 

Whereas it is imperative that women’s patriotic societies and organizations 
whose objectives support the purpose of the Womer’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense join the conference without delay; and 

Whereas upon completion of the revision of the United Nations Charter by 
October 1955, there is imminent danger that the United States as a member 
Nation will become a unit in the proposed world government, thereby, abolish- 


ing the sovereignty of our Republic as guaranteed in the Constitution and our 
independence as a Nation; and 
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Whereas women hold almost unlimited power when their forces are united 
for the cause of national defense—the defense of our country; and 

Whereas women united in action must prevail upon the Secretary of State, 
the Foreign Affairs Committees of the Senate and the House, the United States 
Delegates to the United Nations and the United States Secretariat to guard the 
sacred honor, the sovereignty and the independence of the United States as a 
Nation from capitulation to any form of world government ; and 

Whereas the resolutions adopted annually by the Women’s Patriotic Conference 
on National Defense voice the united opinion and objectives of a million women 
represented at the conference: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Ine., urges all women’s patriotic societies to join the Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense making whatever change is necessary in the policy 
and by-laws of the society to enable the society to join the conference, and that 
the members of the society unite their dedicated voices with those of the united 
societies as expressed in the resoltuions adopted at the said conference to pre- 
serve, defend, and protect the United States and its institutions inviolate. 


RESOLUTION No. 6. SUPPORT OF GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Be it resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National De- 
fense, Inc., strenuously opposed the recognition of Communist China by the United 
States, and/or its admission to the United Nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That our delegation to the United Nations be instructed accordingly ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That our United States delegation be instructed to use the veto 
power if necessary to prevent and prohibit the seating of the Red Chinese dele- 
gation inthe United Nations for any purpose whatsoever ; and be it further 

Resolved, Vhat we urge our Government to continue to support General Chiang 
Kai-shek and his Nationalist Government in their efforts to recover the Chinese 
mainland. 

RESOLUTION No. 7. OPPOSING FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., hereby reaffirms its strongest opposition to Federal aid to education, and to 
the consequent Federal control of education in the United States of America. 


RESOLUTION No. 8. IMPRISIONED AMERICANS 


Whereas the women of America do not forget our own American servicemen 
who are now being held as prisoners of Red China: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., demands that the Government of the United States initiate action for imme- 
diate release of all American imprisoned in Communist countries. 


RESOLUTION No. 9. MCCARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRATION ACT 


Whereas the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act was overwhelmingly passed 
by more than a two-thirds vote by both Houses of Congress over the veto of ex- 
President Truman; and 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Ihomigration Act represents the first thorough 
and complete codification of our immigration and naturalization laws in more 
than a century; and 

Whereas in accordance with the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, the num- 
ber of citizens admitted to the United States from each foreign country every 
year is determined by our traditional and equitable national origins formula, 
and not by politicians susceptible to alien pressure groups; and 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act forbids the entry into the 
United States of criminals, Communists, subversives and other undesirable aliens; 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act has been highly commended 
by competent immigration authorities; is heartily endorsed by the rank and file 
of the American people; and is opposed only by some emotionally confused alien- 
minded groups who seek to dictate our national immigration policy : Therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Ine., reaffirms its approval of the MeCarran-Walter Immigration Act and will 
vigorously oppose any attempt by opponents of this act to repeal it or to weaken 
it in any way. 
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RESOLUTION No. 10. MERITORIOUS AWARD 


Whereas it is the privilege of the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense, Inc., to reward meritorious service to the welfare of our beloved 
country ; and 

Whereas Richard Arens, as Staff Director of the Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Nationality and Special Counsel of the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate of the United States, has over the course of several years rendered great 
service in strengthening and preserving our Nation against the attacks of Com- 
munist and other subversive conspiracies ; and 

Whereas Richard Arens directed the staff in an exhaustive investigation of our 
immigration and naturalization system which disclosed the loopholes through 
which Communist agents were penetrating our shores as well as other weak- 
nesses and inequities in such system ; and 

Whereas Richard Arens directed the staff work of the internal security sub- 
committee in exposing Communist penetration of industrial establishments, 
Communist propaganda and the worldwide strategy and tactics of international 
Communism ; and 

Whereas Richard Arens had charge of the preparation of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the Internal Security Act, the Communist Control Act and other 
legislation vital to the security of the United States; and 

Whereas because of these achievements this illustrious patriot has incurred 
the enmity of those who would undermine the foundations of this Republic: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference, Inc., that Richard Arens 
be commended for his patriotic service to his country and be rendered a citation 
of merit and distinction ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to each Member of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary and to the Senate of the United States for in- 
clusion in the Congressional Record. 


RESOLUTION No. 11. OppostIrIoN TO INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Whereas “The Declaration on Human Rights” is a vague expression of good 
will and the pending “International Covenant on Human Rights” as proposed by 
the United Nations, is a different document which, if and when ratified, would 
be a binding treaty ; and 

Whereas the American people are not aware of the inherent dangers in this 
covenant which could supersede our Bill of Rights and our State laws by a 
stroke of the pen; among other losses all American citizens would lose the right 
of trial by jury and the right to own private property ; 

Resolved, That the twenty-ninth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, Inc., urges public education and active opposition to United States 
ratification of the International Covenant on Human Rights. 


RESOLUTION NO. 12. SELF-REGULATION OF CoMic Book INDUSTRY 


Whereas, although some “comic books” may be considered harmless or even 
helpful to children, there are many which exploit lewdness, sadism, horror, and 
unlridled lawlessness ; and 

Whereas these objectionable “comic books” exercise a definitely harmful influ- 
ence on children and even on older boys and girls: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the twenty-ninth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, Inc., supports the effort now being made to establish an effective system 
of self-regulation within the comic book industry as a first step toward eliminat- 
ing serious objectionable publications ; and be it further 

Resolved, That until such time as the comie book industry shall have estab- 
lished effective self-regulation, every individual member of this conference should 
do all in her power to educate herself and the general public to the end that 
parents may become fully aware of the poisonous filth portrayed by some of these 
publications and also to the end that effective measures may be taken within local 
communities for the elimination of publications of this type from the shelves of 
newsdealers. 


RESOLUTION No. 13. To ENLARGE DEFINITION OF TREASON 


Be it resolved, That the twenty-ninth Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense, Inc., hereby urges the Congress of the United States to take such 
64486—55 13 
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steps as are legally and constitutionally necessary to enlarge the definition of 
treason, so that conspiracy to overthrow the Government by force shall be treason 
against the United States and punishable under penalties fixed by the Congress, 
including imprisonment or death, whether committed in time of war or in time 
of peace. 


RESOLUTION NO, 14. CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Be it resolved, by the twenty-ninth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, Inc., that it is our solemn and unalterable conviction that investigations 
by the Congress are not alone the prerogative of that body, but also a constitu 
tional obligation, the discharge of which is indispensable to adequately informed 
and orderly legislation, for the execution of powers vested in the Congress, and 
that of all other powers vested in the Government of the United States, or, in 
any department or officer thereof ; and, be it further 

Resolved, That it is the indisputable teaching of political history that, whenever 
the Executive has asserted the power, or been permitted, to interfere with the 
legislative processes, liberty has been immolated; that any attempt of any other 
department of Government, or officer thereof, whatever his rank, to interfere with 
the Congress in the discharge of this high obligation; to instruct it as to its 
conduct, or in any other manner hamper its operations, is a constitutionally 
unjustifiable intrusion upon the legislative prerogative and should be sharply 
rebuked and repudiated. 


RESOLUTION No. 15. IN FAvor OF SEVERING DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WirH U.S.S. R. 
AND SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


Resolved, That the twenty-ninth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, Inc., approves and recommends the severence of diplomatic relations 
with the U. 8S. S. R. and the satellite countries as necessary in order to drive a 
wedge between the enslaved people and the Kremlin and to free our country of 
spies and saboteurs. 


RESOLUTION NO. 16. DANGERS DUE TO TREATIES SucH AS NATO WuHiIcH ARE 
SUBSERVIENT TO THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Whereas the current situation in Asia has awakened the American people to 
the possibility of an endless series of military defeats similar to Korea with 
their terrible price in American blood and treasure; and 

Whereas the possibility of sending United States troops to the Far East or 
Europe without consent of Congress might be justified by interpretation of certain 
clauses in the United Nations Charter as well as by interpretation of certain 
clauses in the Status of Forces Treaty, defining United States military obligations 
as a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the twenty-ninth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, Inc., urges a national campaign to acquaint the American people with 
the dangers they face until such time as the United States withdraws its member 
ship from the United Nations because even NATO (see art. I, V, VII, IX, XII) 
is set up as subservient to the United Nations Charter and therefore the United 
States without its consent can become involved in Asia and other troubled areas 
all over the world. 


RESOLUTION No. 17, REAPPRAISAL OF FOREIGN AID 


Whereas our American unique prosperity is the result of individual self 
reliance and individual moral responsibility ; and 

Whereas under this concept American citizens generation after generation 
gave millions of dollars to friends and relatives in Europe and other parts of the 
world: and 

Whereas this method of help from one individual to another individual built 
worldwide good will for the United States ; and 

Whereas the Roosevelt-Truman formula of giving not millions but billions of 
Lnited States dollars by our Federal Government to foreign governments has 
enriched many foreign bureaucrats and has made the United States hated instead 
of admired by other nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the twenty-ninth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, Inc., urges the State Department and the Congress to reappraise our 
current policy of United States Government handouts to foreign governments and 
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to encourage and emphasize our methods of help to foreigners along lines more 
in keeping with the American concept of individual responsibility and individual 
eenerosity as necessary steps in restoring United States prestige and popularity 
abroad. 


RESOLUTION No. 18. Opposing FLUORIDATION OF PUBLIC WATER SYSTEMS 


Whereas only 5 percent of water supplied by public water systems is used for 
human consumption in drinking and cooking; and 

Whereas fluoridation of an entire water system is very costly versus infinites- 
imal cost of giving free bottled fluoridated water to all children in the locality 
in age group 6 to 12 years who might find it beneficial in reducing tooth decay ; 
and 

Whereas solium fluoride is an odorless, tasteless, deadly poison and large 
amounts cannot be detected as can chlorine when added to public water supplies ; 
and 

Whereas sodium tiuoride is partially retained in the human body thus becoming 
2a cumulative poison; and 

Whereas no positive guaranties based on human autopsies for three successive 
generations are available which prove cumulative effects of sodium fluoride are 
not injurious to human body tissues and vital organs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., urges communities to refuse to fluoridate public water systems, suggesting 
the less costly method of supplying free bottled fluoridated water to children 
whose parents request it, thus preserving freedom of choice from unnecessary 
mass medication. 

(References: The Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics by Gowman and 
Gilman, pp. 621-623. Published by Macmillian, 1941.) 


RESOLUTION No. 19. OBJECTIONS TO CONVERTING THE NortH ATLANTIC TREATY 
Intro A PoLITICAL UNION OR ANY OTHER ForM OF WoRLD GOVERNMENT 


Whereas Atlantie Union is a form of world government in which the United 
States could be outvoted on all the issues which would involve our country in 
political, economic, and military problems on five continents; and 

Whereas future civil wars, involving European or native ownership in Europe’s 
far-ilung colonial possessions may last for centuries; and 

Whereas the United States should not commit our sons to fight in an unjust 
cause promoted by evil men in positions of power in the unknown future any- 
where in the world where others might order them to fight: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., urges the Congress to oppose any encroachment on United States sovereignty 
as our moral pressure as a soverign nation may, at some future date, restrain 
our present lukewarm military allies from acts repugnant to our own ideals and 
vital interests ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., urges the Congress to refuse to take steps to authorize preliminary studies 
preparatory to converting the military North Atlantic Treaty Organization into 
a political and economic union. 


RESOLUTION No. 20. OBJECTIONS TO SOUTHEAST ASIA COLLECTIVE DEFENSE TREATY 
OF MANILA, SEPTEMBER 8, 1954 


Whereas the tragedy of the Korean war for the Korean people and the people 
of the United States has proved other European members of the United Nations 
pay lip service or actually oppose efforts, economic and military, to oppose 
communism ; and 

Whereas American indignation will not again permit our sons to fight and 
die like tortured animals denied victory and denied escape by the overall decisions 
of the Military Staff Committee of the United Nations whose permanent chair- 
man seems to be a representative of the U. S. S. R.; and 

Whereas our European allies, among them England and France, favor seating 
Red China in the United Nations: Therefore be it 

iesolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., disapproves of the Pacific Charter and opposes ratification of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty of Manila, September 8, 1954, for the foilowing 
reasons: 
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1. It is a blueprint for a repetition of our tragic failures in China and 

Korea. 

2. The omission of Formosa, South Korea, and Japan is a betrayal of 

American honor, prestige, and vital interests. 

3. This treaty is more dangerous than the United Nations Charter be- 
cause the United States has no right of veto. 

4. The purposes of the treaty are couched in such grandiloquent and vague 
language as to be childish and the equivalent of signing a blank check. 

5. It is almost meaningless as a defense against communism because no 
provisions or limitations are made for the status of governments in exile 
after invasion or insurrection or collaboration with Communist forces. 

6. The treaty sets up no limitation on future revisions regarding addition 
of new members or the elimination of traitors within its own signatories or 
the voluntary withdrawal of member nations. 

7. The treaty lacks a terminal date, a fatal defect: Therefore be it further 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National! Defense, 

Inc., respectfully suggests that our pending and future treaties be drawn directly 

between sovereign natious, for definiie objectives, precisely defined, for a specific 

period of time, not subservient to the United Nations but, after ratification, to be 
registered with the Secretariat of the United Nations. 


RESOLUTION No. 21. OPPOSITION TO WORLD GOVERN MENT 


Whereas our country’s acceptance of a world government and the consequent 
relinguishment of our national sovereignty would mean world citizenship and, 
thus, an end to all our immigration laws; world money with the dollar on a par 
with all the other moneys in the worid and controlled by the world government 
and not by the United States Treasury; world law with Americans tried by 
world courts anywhere in the world instead of in our American courts; world 
taxes levied directly upon the citizens of all memeber states and independently of 
national and state taxes; a world army or a world police force with our men 
quartered anywhere in the world under the command of world government 
generals, and troops from any other country also under the command of world 
government generals quartered in our country, possibly in Washington or in any 
city or town in the land: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., reaffirms its opposition to any form of world government, world federation, 
or any intermediate federation, and to any impairment of the national sover- 
eignty of our representative Republic, the United States of America, by conven- 
tion, covenant, treaty, or executive agreement. 


RESOLUTION NO, 22. GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFF AND TRADE (GATT), 
IXcONOMIC ONE WorLD 


Whereas United States participation in the international General Agree- 
ment on Tariff and Trade (GATT) permits review by foreign nations of the 
acts of Congress and Presidential proclamations concerning American foreign 
trade policies, thus giving them power of regulating American industry; and 

Whereas the published plan of World Federalists calls for dividing the 
resources of the world for a universal, necessarily low, living standard, thus 
destroying the high standards and natural resources of the United States: 
Tierefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., urges the Congress of the United States to refuse to ratify GATT or to 
participate in any multilateral trade agreement, but to resume its constitutional 
responsibility of regulating foreign trade in the national interest. 


RESOLUTION No. 23. PERMIT EXPIRATION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


Whereas the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act represents an unwar- 
ranted encroachment by the executive branch of the Government upon the 
legislative responsibility conferred upon Congress by the Constitution of the 
United States; and 

Whereas certain American jndustries have been injured or put out of busi- 
ness by reduction of tariffs with consequent loss of jobs to the American 
workingman competing with underpaid foreign labor: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., reaffirms its opposition to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and urges 
the Congress of the United States to resume its constitutional responsibility 
of regulating foreign commerce through its agent, the Tariff Commission, and 
allow the 1934 Trade Agreements Act to expire on June 12, 1955. 


RESOLUTION NO. 24. COEXISTENCE 


Whereas the policy of peaceful coexistence is a propaganda slogan advanced 
to effect an agreement between the United States and the Soviet nations osten- 
sibly for living peaceiully together; and 

Whereas coexistence cloaked as a peace gesture is a Communist hoax used 
as a brainwashing process for deceiving the unsuspecting victims marked for 
liquidation by preying on their childish idealism ; and 

Whereas coexistence is also a lure to gain time for the ultimate control of 
the Government of the United States, and to gain time to replace the capitalistic 
system with socialism-communism ; and 

Whereas it may lead eventually to a cut in armaments and to the banning 
of the Ll-bonib, to lowering trade barriers between the United States and the 
Iron Curtain countries, and to admission of Red China to the United Nations; 
ana 

Whereas plecges, treaties, trade agreements mean nothing to the Communist 
but will be used as one more technique to advance communism: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 20th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., urges that the policy of coexistence between the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. be condemned as unsound and a highly dangerous Communist con- 
spiracy to weaken, betray, and destroy this Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, to the Senators of the United States, and 

the Delegates to the United Nations. 


RESOLUTION No. 25. REPEAL oF 161TH AMENDMENT 


Whereas it is contrary to the basic principles of our Constitution as provided 
by the founders; and 

Vhereas its enforcement is detrimental to the economic well-being of our 
Republic: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 


Inc., urges the Congress to take proper action to rescind the 16th amendment 
to the Constitution, 


RESOLUTION Neo. 26. Surprvorr oF AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Whereas disturbed world conditions of the moment, resulting from the aggres- 
sive ideologies of international communism, make it imperative that our Nation 
take all possible steps to safeguard its security and to strengthen its position 
2s the ultimate bastion of world freedoms; and 

Whereas in the building and maintenance of a Military Establishment ade- 
quate to defend the United States from any and all aggression, cocuizance 
must be taken of the strategic part our privately owned merchant fleet has 
played in two World Wars and during the hostilities in Korea, and must 
inevitubly play in any future wars; and 

Whereas the increasing competition of low-cost foreign shipping in this sphere 
of world transportation focuses attention upon the difficulties fa.ed by American- 
flag shipping in its efforts to serve the foreign commerce needs of our people in 
peacetime, and to strengthen its position so as to be ready to meet any national 
emergency demands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the Women’s Patriotic Conference on Natioval 
Defense, Inc., in convention assembled, put themselves on record formally as 
recognizing the urgent need for public and congressional support of the Anierican 
merebant marine and ship construction and repair industries, to the end that 
proper and suflicient Government participation be forthcoming to insure a long- 
range program of ship construction, vitally needed to keep the American merchant 
fleet modern and competitive in peacetime and adequate to serve national security 
requirements 
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RESOLUTION No. 27. ENCOURAGEMENT OF PAN AMERICAN STUDY AND FRIENDLY 
RELATIONS 


Whereas the 21 independent sovereign Republics of Pan America, including 
our own, all fought for their independence from nations of the Old World, and 
all have a republican form of government; and 

Whereas the Organization of American States, formerly the Pan American 
Union, has established the principle that an attack upon a member nation is an 
attack upon all; and 

Whereas our Nation has a tradition of friendship with the other Pan American 
nations and we have a mutual need of each other, our Nation needing their trade 
and raw materials, and their nations needing our trade, our markets, and our 
scientific knowledge in mechanics and agriculture; and 

Whereas all the Pan American nations are targets for Communist infiltration 
and acts of sabotage such as blocking the Panama Canal, or destruction of the 
oilfields in Texas, Mexico, or Venezuela, in the Marxian plan to destroy the United 
States of America and all nations in the Western Hemisphere: Therefore be it 

Rsolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., recommends the study of all the Pan American Republics, their history, their 
geography, and their customs and that each individual member make a definite 
effort to encourage friendly relations among the Pan American nations. 


RESOLUTION No, 28. So-CALLED EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


Whereas there has arisen in this Republic a large number of so-called eduea- 
tional foundations; and 

Whereas full and careful investigation of these foundations has shown them 
to be, among other things, holding companies to escape proper taxation: and 

Whereas many educational foundations are using their tax-exempt funds to 
subvert our youth through control of our public educational system: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., goes on record as favoring legislation which will require all such founda- 
tions to be licensed; that they be required to file full and complete reports as to 
personnel, expenditures, and seope of their so-called educational work; and that 
they be required to pay taxes, dollar for dollar, the same as all other corporations 
and individuals; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to make a thorough investigation of all 
tax-exempt foundations. 


RESOLUTION No. 29. REVISION OF UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Whereas powerful efforts throughout the United States and other nations are 
being devoted toward establishing a supreme world government, in which it is 
proposed to vest sovereign powers ; and 

Whereas in furtherance thereof it is being proposed that advantage be taken 
of provisions for amendment and revision of the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization; and 

Whereas the effective presentation of these proposals appears in generously 
financed and vigorously disseminated literature, and is thus flagrantly expounded : 

“2. This charter and the laws of the United Nations which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof shall be the supreme law of the United Nations, and all au- 
thorities of the member nations shall be bound thereby, anything in the consti- 
tution or law of any member nation to the contrary notwithstanding”: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., especially deplores all deceptive statements designed to mislead our people 
in the belief that when vested, the powers will be “strictly limited”; and _ sol- 
emnly declare that no unprejudiced and intelligently informed citizen can escape 
the realization that the legalization of these proposals would deprive the United 
States of America of every vestige of its sovereignty: that there would be no 
department or aspect of our lives which such a power would not regulate, re- 
strict, control, or cancel at its pleasure; and that every citizen of our Nation 
would be at the mercy of a world tyranny. 
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RESOLUTION No. 30. BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Whereas article VI of the Constitution of the United States provides that 
treaties with foreign nations supersede the Constitution and are the supreme 
law of the land; and 

Whereas the rights of individual Americans and the rights of the States have 
already been violated by treaties and Executive agreements which impose treaty 
law on the people of the United States without sanction of Congress; and 

Whereas our rights and liberties are threatened with further encroachment as 
a result of numerous conventions and agreements which have been proposed for 
adoption by the United Nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., urges the adoption of the proposed constitutional amendment (S. J. Res. 1), 
introduced by the Honorable John W. Bricker, United States Senator from Ohio, 
limiting the power of the President of the United States to make treaties and 
Executive agreements, and providing that such treaties and Executive agree- 
ments shall not conflict wtih the Constitution of the United States. 


RESOLUTION No. 31. TREATIES 


be it resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, Inc., in meeting regularly called and assembled, does hereby reaffirm its 
faith in the United States Constitution and in the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties granted and in the form of government secured by that instrument; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the conference does hereby condemn government by executive 
agreements or treaties with foreign nations to the extent that they conflict with 
the provisions of the Constitution of he United States or undertake to make 
domestic law for the people of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the conference expresses its strongest opposition to the adop- 
tion of any further treaties by the Senate and to the adoption of any further 
agreements of any kind with a foreign power or group of foreign powers by the 
President or by any United States Government department or agency, or by 
diplomatic notes unless such treaty or agreement contains reservations unmis- 
takably providing that our own State and National laws shall! prevail in case of 
conflict with the terms of any such treaty or agreement. 


RESOLUTION No. 32. CONDEMNING ASSISTANCE TO NATIONS TRADING WiTH 
COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


Whereas American soldiers and citizens have been imprisoned in Communist 
countries ; and 
Whereas our so-called allies have persisted in the exportation of our materials 
and products to said Communist countries ; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., urges the Congress of the United States to enact legislation providing 
that during any period which an American citizen is held prisoner by Com- 
munist China, or by any other Communist country, none of the funds appro- 
priated by the Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1955, or by any other act 
appropriating funds for providing financial assistance to foreign countries, shall 
be obligated or expended for providing assistance to any foreign country which— 
(a) exports or knowingly permits the exportation of materials or prod- 
ucts from such country to Communist China, or other Communist country, 
or 
(b) ships or knowingly permits the shipment of materials or products 
to any port in Communist China, or other Communist country, on a vessel 
earrying the flag of such country or owned or controlled, directly or in- 
directly, by nationals of such country. 


RESOLUTION NO. 33. NULLIFICATION OF StATus OF Forces TREATY 


Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Ine., hereby petitions the Congress of the United States to institute legislation 
to nullify the un-American NATO Status of Forces Treaty which deprives 
American servicemen in foreign lands of the protection of the United States 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
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RESOLUTION No. 34. Unirep NATIONS’ CHARTER REVISION 


Whereas article 109 of the United Nations’ Charter provides for a general 
conference of United Nations members to meet not later than 1955 to consider 
charter revisions; and 

Whereas many of the proponents of charter revision are advocating a provision 
in the charter for limited or complete world government which would impair 
the sovereignty of the United States, destroy our independence as a nation, and 
forever deprive us of the protection of our constitutional rights and liberties; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Ine., urges that the United States delegates to the United Nations be instructed 
to vote against any revision of the United Nations Charter which would 
impair the sovereignty of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That in the event such charter revision which would impair Amer- 
ican sovereignty should be voted by the majority of the members of the United 
Nations, the Government of the United States should take immediate steps to 
withdraw from the United Nations. 





RESOLUTION No. 35. Pusrtic LAw 920, FEDERAL CtIvir, DEFENSE 





Whereas the American people will not surrender their liberty for the price 
of security ; and 

Whereas the American people should not be deprived of their duly constituted 
xyovernment and officials in time of disaster or other emergency ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., urges the Congress of the United States to critically reexamine Public Law 
920 which now provides that in the event of an attack or declaration of a state 
of emergency in this country, complete authority be given to a Federal admin- 
istrator to local communities, the authority of such Federal administrator super- 
seding local government officials; and be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend that in the case of emergency, martial law 
under the command of the Army be charged with the defense of the couniry. 

















RESOLUTION No. 36. 


PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL PARKS 








Whereas the great natural beauty of the national parks and national monu- 
ments of our national park system should be protected against the denuding of 
their forest for lumber and the inundating of their river valleys and canyons by 
dams for hydroelectric power and irrigation; and 

Whereas the proposed Echo Park Dam would inundate the canyons of the 
Dinosaur National Monument which is unique in its prehistoric interest, this 
dam being unnecessary as there are alternate sites available which would not 
violate the integrity of the national park system; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., urges the Congress of the United States to make the appropriations neces- 
sary to care for our irreplaceable treasures, the national parks and the national 
monuments of the national park system; to protect them from exploitation for 
commercial purposes; and to save their great natural beauty for the education 
and enjoyment of future generations of American citizens: and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to oppose this unnecessary Echo Park 
Dam which would so greatly injure and impair the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. 
7. 


RESOLUTION No. £ RESTRICTION OF FIREARMS 





Whereas in many countries which later became satellites of the U. S. S. R. 
compulsory registration of all firearms with their national governments was 
put into effect, thereby facilitating the Communist revolutions which followed ; 
and 

Whereas according to the Constitution of the United States every citizen has the 
right to purchase, keep, and bear arms for any lawful purpose; and 

Whereas both the National Rifle Association and the American Legion are 
encouraging firearms training courses for our citizens, as being not only in the 
American tradition, but also, in view of world conditions, as being a buiwark 
of our country’s national defense ; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., opposes wholeheartedly the passage of any further Federal, State, or local 
laws to restrict further the right of our citizens to purchase, keep, and bear arms 
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for any lawful purpose and opposes also any general firearms registration law ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the practice of marksmanship be encouraged and that pro- 
grams such as the National Rifle Association’s hunter safety program of New 
York State be endorsed. 


RESOLUTION No. 38. TAXATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Whereas American business is being taxed to the breaking point, curtailing 

centive and ability to expand and rehabilitate; and 

Whereas foundations, unions, cooperatives, universities, and other similar tax- 
reanization are accumulating large profits by Competing in business ven- 
without the tax burden: Therefore be it 


red, That the 20th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 


steps to advise their Senators and Congressmen of the unfair tax situ 
request that it be rectified. 


RESOLUTION No. 39. \2 ICAN INDIANS 


Be it resolved by the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inec., knowing that whenever and wherever in Pacific Western States a destroy 
ing fire breaks out, threatening life, personal property, our oil, timber, and 
watersheds, and said fire gets out of control, these States fly in the Indian Tire 
fighters from Arizona and New Mexico, and that these Indians do such a splendid 
job in national defense that they should receive a greater amount of recognition, 
and should be privileged to hold jobs in our State fire departments, when possible, 
und be allowed to leave the reservation, live and work here without losing their 
tribal rights by doing so; these Indians should be a part of, and recognized as, a 
unit of our first line of defense. 


RESOLUTION No. 40. Rep CHINA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas the Government of Communist China has applied for admission to 
membership in the United Nations; and 

Whereas Communist China, in league with her ally Communist Russia, is the 
open and avowed enemy of Christianity, freedom, and our American way of life; 
and 

Whereas Red China has joined in the Communist conspiracy to destroy all 
freedom-loving nations which resist Communist aggression; and 

Whereas Red China is guilty before the civilized world of having provoked 
the Korean war, an act of aggression that has cost the lives of thousands of 
Americans, and inflicted immeasurable suffering and loss on the American peo- 
ple: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., recommends that the Government of the United States, in keeping with 
the expressed desire of the American people, veto in the U. N. Security Council 
any attempt by other member nations to secure the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That in the tragic event that Red China is admitted to the United 
Nations, the United States immediately withdraw from the Unied Nations. 


RESOLUTION No. 41. Support Munpt-Coupert BI. 


Whereas the present method of selecting Presidential electors has narrowed 
the effective political foundation of the President to a few large doubtful and 
pivotal States whose electoral votes are vital to victory, and puts a high premium 
on the power of organized pressure groups; and 

Whereas United States Senator Karl E. Mundt and Representative Frederi: 
Coudert, Jr., have proposed in Congress an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States requiring that electors for the President and Vice President be 
elected in exactly the same manner as Senators and Representatives are elected— 
that is, 1 in each congressional district and 2 at large, or statewide in each State: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Ine., urges wholehearted support for the proposed Hund-Coudert amendment 
which provides for the election of 435 representative electors in congressional 
districts and the election of each State’s two senatorial electors by statewide 
popular vote as United States Senators are elected. 
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RESOLUTION No. 42. Opposes SOCIALIZING AMERICAN ECONOMY 
























Whereas among the great principles upon which our beloved country was 
founded, is the principle of free enterprise; and 

Whereas free enterprise implies the spirit of competition, and leaveg the way 
open for free American citizens to bargain freely in the markets of life, daily 
replenished through the goodness of God: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., opposes in any way whatsoever the socialization of education, medicine, 
industry, labor, and economics; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the United States to critically examine 
and oppose any and all schemes, or bills, now being considered which would 
socialize our American economy. 


RESOLUTION No. 43. 





PRINCIPLES OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 





Whereas the youth of the country is daily being called into military service, 
both at home and abroad; and 

Whereas some form of military training would give our young men a better 
chance for the preservation of their lives, if called into combat: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., reaffirms our support of the principles of universal military training, and 
urges the Congress of the United States to use extreme care in writing legislation 
for universal military training in order to prevent un-American regimentation. 





RESOLUTION No. 44. CouUrRTESY RESOLUTION 








































Be it resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National De- 
tense, Inc., expresses to the chairman of the conference, Mrs. David D. Good, 
its grateful appreciation for the truly outstanding program, and for the gracious 
and efficient manner in which she conducted the conference ; and 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., expresses grateful appreciation to the Army Field Forces Band, Maj. 
Chester Whiting, director, conducting, and to the United States Navy Band, 
CWO Richard Townsend, conducting and to Mrs. Maude 8S. Tormohlen, pianist, 
and to Miss Lee Meredith, soloist, and Miss Lois Wommack, accompanist, for 
their brilliant contribution to the program; and 

Resolved, That the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., records its most sincere gratitude to the publicity mediums and press and 
to all who have contributed in any way to the success of the conference, and 
especially: Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. McDonald, Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, Mrs. Nellie 
D. Howe, Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, the Honorable John M. Butler, Mrs. John 
Mosby Russell, Mrs. J. Emmett Sebree, Mrs. Earle D. Norton, Mrs. Darrell G. 
Hughes, the Honorable James E. Van Zandt, Lt. Gen. Pedro Del Valle, retired., 
the Honorable H. R. Gross, Msgr. Bela Varga, Mr. Robert Hurleigh, Mr. Willis 
Ballinger, Dr. Graham Gordon Lacy, Miss Mary Lamar Knight, Mr. J. Howard 
Pew, the Honorable John Bell Williams, Mr. Chesly Manly, the Honorable Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan Dorn, and to the officers of the conference, and to the chair- 
men and members of the committees of the conference, and to the interested 
members, and to the secretary of the conference, Mrs. Marion U. Mansur, and 
to the parliamentarian, Miss Alice D. Butterfield, for their valuable contribution 
to the 29th Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, Inc., and to the 
Statler Hotel, for their assistance and many courtesies extended to the conference. 


Mrs. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, once again we are met. with a vital 
and mortal challenge to all that we hold dear, that is the preservation 
of our glorious heritage with its personal liberties, its national inde- 
pendence, and a system of government unmatched anywhere in the 
history of the world. Facts, figures, and events indicate without any 
possibility of contradiction that tendencies toward lowering the Amer- 
ican standard of living are today at work in this country through a 
great tidal wave of immigration, and, therefore, we believe and urge 
that it is not only desirable but imperative that by some wisely fool- 
proof and effective method we restrict such immigration. 

This is not a question of justice at all, nor is it one of human rights, 
nor is it one of that old saw called ammunition for the Communists, 
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but is one of self-preservation for American citizens and for the 
United States of America. 

The date A. D. 476 marks the date of the fall of the Roman Empire 
after a slow infiltration by aliens. We pray that the year 1955 won’t 
mark the date of the fall of the United States of America. Even a 
nation already weakened by primary immigration anemia may post- 
pone its own downfall. 

The future of America is the future of the American wage earner. 
A period of economic tension is an excellent time for an immigrant 
receiving country such as ours to take stock of its immigration laws 
and its administration, thereby preventing our country from becom- 
ing a nonmedical international contraceptive. In this great conquest 
by immigration what we need is more effective deportation adminis- 
tration and not more immigration. 

Now Mr. Chairman, our resolution in the District Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 2 years ago and which has been reaffirmed, was this: 

Whereas the saddest epitaph which can be carved in memory of a vanquished 
government or a vanquished liberty is that it was lost because the possessors 
failed to stretch for it a saving hand when yet there was time: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs is op- 
posed to any and all attempts to change or modify or weaken the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act in any way, shape, or form. 

And we noted at that time that we should not permit our own down- 
fall by the conquest of immigration. The District of Columbia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs feels that eternal vigilance is not only the 
price of liberty but it is also an essential to successful immigration 
control. 

History shows that in the development of the ee immigra- 

tion policy several basic attitudes have held. No. 1 is that the door is 

always open wide. No, 2 is that our country never ni ipates injury 
but always waits until the effects of injury are pressing, then legis- 
lates in order to avoid further injury. Conditions and not principles 
always force the enactment of American immigration laws and de- 
portations. No. 3, the Nation has never exercised its full and sover- 
eign rights in filtering the immigration stream in its own interest. We 
have been negligent in enforcing our own deportation laws—sluggish 
restriction instead of active selection. 

Mr. Chairman, the type of people before whom these resolutions 
were placed were a type of people who well understood what we 
were talking about. They were not the organizations, as I happened 
to hear on the Ist of April Mr. Corsi saying that all patriotic organi- 

zations were for all of this, and, of course, I knew better. We feel 
that the time has come, although I might say that we get very dis- 
couraged at times when we see so many of our people not or ganized 
as these groups who are in the business of bringing in refugees are, 
or what have you, whatever name they desire to call, but the idea 
today is to work and manipulate these acts in order to get as many 
as possible. 

I want to present for the record here an analysis of the proposed 
amendments to the Refugee Act of 1953, the credit of which must 
be given to Mr. Crete Anderson of the American Legion. This has 
all been broken down. I have heard Senator Anderson ask for the 
figures on allocation of visas and all that sort of thing, and it is all 
in this analysis. I will not read it as it is very long and it is getting 
quite late. 
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We have here the escapees and refugees in Western Europe that 
some of them are trying to put over that there is no such thing as 
any kind of a worry. f 

We have here from the Evening Star, dated September 11, 1953, a 
“Refugee Screening Seen Job for 6,000 American Agents,” and how 
very serious the whole thing is: 

United States officers in Germany estimate about 30 percent of the refugees 
are either Commun agents, sympathizers or security risks. 

And here are the proposed amendments, each one analyzed. 

Here is “Subversive and Hlegal Aliens in the United States.” a 
progress report from the Senate of the United States. 

Now I should like, in order to save time and not take up the time 
of the committee to read his analysis, for it to be put into the record 
because, otherwise, I would read every word of it. 

Senator Lancer. It will be put in the record. 

_ (Materialisa duplicate. See testimony of Senater Herbert Lehman 
beginning on p. 12.) 

Mrs. Howarp. I also would like to have a paragraph from the 
Human Events which gives the attempt at this time to scuttle the 
immigration laws. This has been long underway. We have been 
waiting for this to happen, and a great many of the fine American citi- 
zens who believe—Mr. Chairman, the reason that you don’t see all of 
those people come up here highly organized is because the American 
citizens who believe that you people as our Senators are here minding 
our affairs believe that these things can’t happen in this country. 
‘Those of us who are around here and know some of the things that are 
happening, we know that if we went back to our own States—my State 
is Missouri—lI have often said if we were to stay home out there and 
mind our own business we could never believe some of the things that 
are actually happening and taking place as to the whittling away of 
our American way of life and our American institutions, because the 
ordinary American citizen thinks that this is America and these things 
cannot happen. 

On the other hand, though, there is a great awakening. I was inter- 
ested and very encouraged to hear Miss Guthridge report about the 
flow of messages coming in opposed to this. The American people 
always wake up in time; they are not always asleep just because they 
have their eyes closed. So we are encouraged to hear that. They do 
believe that you will step in and see that our immigration law is not 
scuttled, whether it is under the change of name or any other manner 
in which it could be changed. We know that you Senators are under 
terrific pressure, especially those of us who work with legislation. We 
know what you are up against. We know that you have pressure 
groups. 

In a book called Coalition Now, written by J. Harvey Williams, who 
is a member of Good Government, he gives a tremendous analysis, a 
breakdown, a recent report on the 1950 census of the population, and 
he points out that 8 States—just 8 States—have 213 votes in the Elec- 
toral College—just 53 less than a majority. It is interesting to note 
that, for instance, the letter from Senator Kennedy and some of the 
men who are behind these particular bills come, you see, from these 
States. The book goes on to point out, according to the New York 
Times, that by 1970 there will be such a small number of white citi- 
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zens in New York City—the percentage is tremendous and almost 
unbelievable. So it is really something to think about. I mean by 
that that he means real American citizens—not aliens. So it is a very 
interesting thing to note. I wonder if you have ever seen this book, 
Mr. Chairman, and I would like to present you with it. It is a very 
interesting book and most authentic. 

Senator Langer. Thank you. 

Mrs. Howarp. I want now to call your attention to a conference 
that I was called to on April 1 by the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. I happened to be a vice president of an organization represent- 
ing about 3 million women and that was my reason for being there. 
This was called an assembly on the refugee program. This was one 
of those briefings or brainwashings that you have heard about. It 
was on April 1, which I thought was a good day because that was 
April fool’s day. It was held down in the State Department, and 
presiding was Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, Deputy Director for 
Refugees, Migration, and Voluntary Assistance. And then it goes on 
down and we have Mr. Laurence Daw son, Mr. W. Scott McLeod, Mr. 
Edward Corsi. That was just a week before his exit. I was interested 
in what he said then and I was very interested to know that he was up 
here today. Of course, | realize that he was here tod: Ly spe: akin g only 
for himself. 

What was brought out there—all of this material that you see 
here, Mr. Chairman—is of the propaganda type material in order to 
get all of these refugees. and whoever else wanted to come. 

Of course, we know that there are not too many refugees today. 
The war has been over for 10 years and these are people who just want 
to come. We know that our country is made up of the people who 
came over here and of the finest stock of people from E urope, but that 
sort of ran out some years ago. We have a great concentration of fine 
German people out in the Midwest—no finer people ever came along— 
but those people go along with all other Americans that these people 
who are coming in here today are not refugees. They haven't escaped 
from anywhere unless it is an escape from responsibility that they owe 
to their own country if they were the right kind of citizen. 

[It was brought out by Mr. McLeod that today—this is a quote by 
Mr. McLeod and these are my notes taken as he spoke: “In Italy there 
are 165,000 people that could come over here right away.” Now, of 
course, they pointed out that due to the overpopulation of Italy and 
that this is an emergency we must do that, but very quickly. 

Now, as far back as 1922 we were told, and it was inserted into the 
Record a couple of years ago and Senator McCarran and Senator Wat- 
kins were on the committee at that time, and I can’t think of the Ital- 
ian name for the diplomat that was here, he told us in 1922 that there 
would have to be at least 200,000 immigrants from Italy every year 
in order for us to take up the slack of their overpopulation. 

Now we can think of a lot of things they could do that would make 
it much easier on us than to have to take in that many thousands. 

It was brought out here that there were many refugees in the Neth- 
erlands. Now we cannot understand why there should be any refu- 
gees from the Netherlands. We know that they have a high birth rate, 
but they have become so imbued and so eager about this immigration 
business that they have set up a school to train Dutch girls as maids 
or cooks, or what have you, so that they can send them right over to us. 
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Tn other words, if you want a maid ora cook, why you be sure to get one 
that is trained—just trained in order to be sent over to this ¢ ountr y- 

And he said that they have a migration attaché here, a migration 
attaché is over here in this countr y to do nothing but go around—and 
I have this in my own words as it was the only way I could express my- 
self it was so disgus sting and I had to write it in this way—they have 
a migration attaché here to do nothing but go around and stir up tr: ade 
for maids. I have got that as a quote of Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. Corsi told us that the women’s organizations were the only ones 
that were going to be able to do anything about this thing and he told 
us that he could not depend on the Congress. Now that isa quote, too. 
Mr. Corsi said we can’t depend on the Congress, and, of course, he 
didn’t stay there long enough after that to find out whether you could 
or not. 

He told us there were 10,000 farmers needed in California and Texas 
at that time. ‘Those were his exact words—10,000 farmers needed in 
Texas and California, and he said that there were 60,000 farmers in 
Germany who would be excellent for these jobs. 

I just point all of this out to show you the tremendous waste of 
the taxpayers’ money and of this vicious way of brainwashing of these 
heads of organizations. You see, they bring these heads of organiza- 
tions here and they take them down to the Si: ite Department, or what 
have you, this was the Foreign Operations Administration in the 
Old State Department Building, and they tell oll of these women these 
things, knowing that thev will go back to-their organizations, and 
the ordinary head of an organization thinks, “Well, these people 
have brought us here to tell us this, so this must be good.” You know 
this is a battle of words. As President Roosevelt said way back in 
1933, this whole thing was going to be a war of words. 

Now all of this material that you see here was in-our kits. Here you 
have the Tolstoy Foundation—all of these commercial groups who 
are in the business of bringing in this sea of humanity, and you know 
any sponge can sop up only a certain amount of water. This is all 
only a sample of this that you see. 

Senator Lancer. Would you like to file those with the committee? 

Mrs. Howarv. Yes; I certainly would. 

And look at the tremondous lists of names (demonstrating). As- 
sistance Projects of the United States Escapee Program. They have 
given it to us in every way, shape, and form. 

Here are copies of ‘all the acts. There happen to be two here. When 
I went in I was interested to see all these briefs but they gave me just 
a half of one. 

And here is the Refugee News, you see. We get it all. It shows 
closely all these groups work with each other. 

And look at this (demonstrating)—that is just bloodeurdling, and 
you know those heads of organizations go back and they just feel that 
we have to bring all those people right over before you can even 
discuss it. 

And look at the waste of money in printing that you could save 
in all your Senate appropriations for all this foolish business. 

Here you have a chart of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, Movement of Migrants. If you would read some 
of this, some of the questions that you all have been asking, you might 
get the answers to. This is a tremendous setup here, you see. 
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Here is one, a statement by Laurence Dawson, Control Measures 
Taken by Soviet Orbit Countries To Deter Escape. 

Senator Lancer. Will you take charge of these, Miss Guthridge? 
These are very illuminating. 

Mrs. Howarp. It will make the hair stand up on your head when 
you realize what is going on. I will be glad to give them to you if I 
can be assured you will look into them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take up any more of your 
time except to say we don’t go into all of these things like those who 
are commercialized with millions of dollars behind them. We are 
just American citizens belonging to these organizations, with thou- 

sands of members belonging to these organizations, who be lieve, and 
we want to believe, that we can leave in your hands the safekeeping of 
our American way of life. We want to leave with you our plea not to 
break down the laws of our Immigration Act. This is the first time 
over a period of years that there has been a real codification and a 
real attempt to protect the country. 

We know that we have our foreign people here, that is our ancestors, 
and this business about us all having foreign ancestors. We know that, 
but we know, too, as we study history that in the beginning most of 
them were Anglo-Saxons. We know that today there are fine citizens 
here, but we believe that this whole thing—we hate to say this—is a 
political expediency. We do not say that you use it as such, but we do 
know and we cannot lose sight of the fact, and we are not blind, that 
these pressure groups are after you daily. This group will telegraph 
the President and we see them after you people. We see only 2 or 3 
of our own American people here today, and we do know that the 
pressure is terrific. We feel sorry that it is so, but we still believe 
that you will act upon the American principles that the people believed 
in who sent you to the Senate and that you will protect the American 
institutions and ideals of this country by not weakening or destroying 
the McCarran-Walter Act, whether it is a special measure or any other 
device whatsoever in order to circumvent the McCarran-Walter Act. 
We hope that you will not in any way weaken it and certainly not 
let down the bars of this country so that we will have this great tidal 
wave of immigration which certainly will dilute the American blood, 
as we know it in this country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lanerr. Thank you, Mrs. Howard. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAMS, REPRESENTING THE GENERAL 
SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812, AND THE MARYLAND SOCIETY 
OF THE WAR OF 1812 


Mr. Witu1aMs. Mr. Chairman, I live at 231 Paul Place. I am a citi- 
zen of Maryland. I appear here representing the General Society of 
the War of 1812, and also the Maryland Society of the War of 1812 
in opposing these bills. I won’t say that the organizations may approve 
of some of my language, but they back me in principle. 

Sometimes, when I see the organizations striving for these bills, I 
am reminded of ex-President Truman. He wasn’t in office very long 
before he was deluged with foreign peoples and people representing 
foreign interests, and finally in an outburst of typical Truman Ameri- 
canism he said, “When is someone going to come in here to talk about 
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America?” Everybody I have heard talk, except for Mrs. Howard, 
seems to come into that category. 

There is a great deal of talk about humanity—humanity calls for 
this and humanity calls for that in connection with foreign peoples, 
but I vividly remember that when we went into this second E uropean 
debacle we had unemployed, according to the Labor Department, 7 
million and according to the labor organizations, 10 millions of peo- 
ple, and we are going to have exactly that same thing again when this 
shakedown comes. Otherwise, I would like to see somebody explain 
a way how that excess can be absorbed, especially with the technological 
advances we have had today. So I say I think that we ought to 
think a little bit ahead. I think that so many times we act very 
myoptically. I think that we very seldom think past our noses. I think 
that is one of the curses of America today. We have rushed in here 
and rushed in there without thinking things out. Things, as I see it, 
are seldom thought through and acted upon in the way the thought 
carries them. 

Now I do not know whether it is intended that we should take on the 
obligation of Atlas, which we have almost done by improvident ac- 
tions in days past—according to my opinion they are improvident— 
other people have other viewpoints. 

Now, as far as relieving the pressure of other countries is concerned, 
I would like to just read an editorial of the Baltimore Sun. This edi- 
torial is dated June 12, 1955, and is entitled “Emigration is No Cure 
for Overpopulation.” Just as Mrs. Howard said, I saw in the press 
that the Italians brazenly said they had to export 200,000 every year. 
I think that is a very brazen statement for any country to make, for 


some other country to take on their improvidence, but that has been 


happening. So far as I am concerned I don’t think much of it. But 
the editorial reads as follows: 


The Director General of the Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration, Mr. Harold T. Tittmann, is quoted in a dispatch from Italy as stating 
that Europe’s overpopulation problem could be solved if 340,000 persons could 
emigrate each year in the next 5 years. We can only hope that in this case 
Mr. Tittmann was either misquoted or failed to make his position clear. It is 
not pleasant to find a man so deeply involved in questions of population migra- 
tion falling for the old fallacy that emigration is an effective way of reducing 
population. 

It is a matter of record that population that has been lost to countries by 
emigration is almost always swiftly replaced through an increase of the birth 
rate. The case of Italy illustrates this vividly. I{talians have emigrated in 
prodigious numbers during the last three-quarters of a century. But Italian 
population hasn’t gone down; it has gone up. Overpopulation is as much a prob- 
lem in Italy today as it was in 1875-80, when Italians began to swarm away from 
their country by the millions. 

Policies for the deliberate promotion of emigration are frequently justified 
in specific situations—as, for instance, in the postwar case of the displaced per- 
sons who had lost their homes, or feared to return to them, and had nowhere 
else to go. But programs for the encouragement of emigration can never be 
scientifically justified as a means of reducing population permanently. 


Now we are told by Senator Lehman we ought to be ashamed of our- 
selves for our niggardly approach to this thing. I notice in his testi- 
mony, which was republished in the daily Record of the — L pre- 
sume for recopying in general propaganda, which we won't be able 
to have the advantage of, but I assume will be recopied in thousands 
of pieces and sent all over the country, but he refers to three people: 
ene is 53 years old, one is 55, and one is 60, and all want to come here. 
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And he said, “Oh, Mr. Chairman, situations like this one should haunt 
our dreams and bedevil our consciences until we do something about 
4.” 

Now it won’t be long before these people will not be able to work. 
In this country when a man gets to be 55 he has a hard time getting 
anything to do, but here are 3 people he makes that great weeping 
about. I may feel sorry for them just as much as he does, but in the 
short time they would be able to work they could not possibly earn 
enough to support themselves in their old age and they are not eligible 
for unemployment security. 

I can understand perfectly well why Senator Lehman would be 
very vigorously for this bill, because in his testimony he says: 

When I became a public official of New York State I took, of course, a special 
interest in what the Government was doing and should be 


» doing about the prob 
lem. New York City is the place where most aliens and immigrants arrive 


We have a higher percentage of naturalized citizens and first generation citizens 
in New York than in any other State in the Union. 

Now, that means, of course, it is a very important thing to him to 
aline with that powerful group. You know, I would like to see him 
make statements contrary to their feelings and against these bills. 
He would not land back next time. E verybody in politics naturally 
wants to keep in public office and also the lawyers and other people 
want business, and if their friends can come in and people they would 
be able to associate with that it means a great deal to them. That 
is a human thing; I will admit that, and I suppose most of us are 
not too prone to run counter to things that may cause us losses. 
of us are foolish enough to do so. 

You heard Mr. Corsi say a while ago that only 200,000 are involved, 
or something like that. Well, what would 200,000 people mean? | 
would like Governor Harriman to answer that question. Just a few 
thousand votes made him Governor of New York. The same could 
happen to the eastern seaboard, which could change the whole polities 
of this seaboard, and the seaboard could turn the whole politics of 
the United States. 

I feel very strongly on that subject, and I would like to say paren- 
thetically—I am not talking about moral elements, but I am talking 
about their effect on the political institutions of our country, and one 
of the basic political institutions, as I see it, is the dual system of 
government. That element is being broken down today fast, and 
those people have no conception of such things as that in connection 
with government. 

I have been intending to go up and see whether there was any 
change in the immigration and naturalization laws as far as questions 
are concerned. The questions they ask those people simply mean 
nothing. They are so simple that they don’t strike at the root and 
don’t find out whether these people have any conception of such 
things as I am just speaking about. 

I was riding over here the other day and I was talking to a very 
attractive French girl who married one of our soldiers during the 
war, and I saw she had a book in her hand indicating that it was 
something that had to do with naturalization. Finally I asked her 
if she had any conception of what we call a dual system of govern 
ment here. She did not have the slightest idea. Yet 
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she is going to 
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vote and eventually she is going to vote without having in mind 
our basic principles. 

I suppose you all have read President Eisenhower's speech at the 
McNary Dam dedication when he spoke of the concentration of power 
here and that the Federal Government is doing everything that the 
local States ought to do. I could quote the pertinent parts of it if it 
would be at all necessary to do so. But I do call attention to the fact 
that he says to have this great concentration of power and doing all 
the things that the local communities ought to do is dangerous to our 
liberties. Of course, that coincides with Mr. Roosevelt’s speech of 
March 1932, when he named the numerous things, such as education 
and all that sort of thing, the Federal Government had nothing to do 
with, and that we ought to fight it wherever we can in order to save 
the power of the States. I could quote it, as I have it here, too, if it 
is desirable. 

So I say that is one of the elements involved in this whole feature 
as [I see it. I am a very strong States’ rights believer. Of course, 
we don’t have any States’ Rights party now; both parties have crossed 
so much. The Democratic Party was once known as the advocate of 
States’ rights, but 1 think the Republican Party is more nearly a 
States’ rig! hts party now. I feel very strongly on that issue, and I 
say that these pe #: le are shock tro yps to be used to throw more power 
into the Federal Government. The Federal Government has taken 
over almost everything that the States ought to be handling either 
directly or indirectly by appropriations. The Supreme Court has 
said that where ap propriations go the Federal flag follows. 

f see where a man in Vermont the other day, a State roads man, 
was indicted because hie took some other part in politics. It was said 
his organization got money from the Federal Government and he 
was indicted. The same thing out in Oklahoma some time ago and 
he was convicted. So that is the way the Federal Government is con- 
trolling things. 

I will have to hit these things at high points as it is late and I don’t 
think I can follow down consistently what I had in my file. 

Mr. Dubinsky I see here has said, according to Mr. Corsi, that he 
would take on a thousand tailors. Well I don’t know how long it 
takes to make a tailor, but we do know that the city of New York alone 
has over 200,000 on relief—275,000 altogether that you are paying 
the support of in this period of prosperity. I don’t call it a period 
of prosperity; I call prosperity a thing that is based on solid facts. 
When I see that 7 out of every 10 homes in the United States today 
are mortgaged I don’t call the result of that mortgaging prosperity. 
There are $700 billion worth of obligations against the assets of this 
country and about $800 billion of so-called assets including the “hot 
area.” So allthis is going on now just based on that kind of a situation. 

So I would like in connection with New York City which Senator 
Lehman is very much interested in, and it is probably comparable to 
other large cities such as Detroit and Chicago and Los Angeles, to call 
attention to the article in the U. S. News & World Report of 
March 11, 1955, page 48, where they tell of the condition that New 
York is in, and I would like to know how one single, solitary person 
could come into New York and claim that he can be housed without 
displacing somebody or without making on overloading of New York. 
T would also like to do the same thing with respect to work. 
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When you talk about bringing more people in here, I would like to 
refer to the fact that the papers of the 16th spoke about the unemploy- 
ment in coal as affecting 20 million people. I notice in your Congres- 
sional Record of March 18 headlines “Displaced Textile Workers in 
New England,” and notwithstanding all those displaced textile work- 
ers Senator Kennedy is pushing for this bill and also a number of 
others in that area like Mr. Lane, who also makes a statement which I 
would like to put in this record. On March 31, page 375, headed, “Give 
Surplus Food to the Unemployed,” he starts out by say ing: 

Mr. Speaker, after passing out billions of dollars to help other nations, it is 
time that we showed a little consideration for our needy people. There has 
been a conspiracy of secrecy to ignore the labor surplus throughout the United 
States. Every appeal to the United States Government for assistance has been 
ignored. Do not speak about such matters. They interfere with business con- 
fidence in the world. We see thousands of unemployed concentrated in a few 
areas Who cannot wait 1 or 3 or 10 years for the economic recovery that will 
solve their problem. This issue is always postponed as it is considered in- 
delicate to mention such fundamentals. Then the counter psychology is started 
to put the unemployed out of sight and out of mind. 

So I think that we have got here all the unemployed we need to 
absorb all the jobs that are available providing the people are willing 
totake them. <A lot of people have got to a point now in this country 
that if they cannot get the kind of work they would like to do, they do 
not take work that they could be adjusted to but go on relief. That is 
a very bad spirit. I know that when I was a child if I had to take 
relief, my family, under the most distressing circumstances, I would 
have been ashamed of it. Today they brag about getting money from 
the Government on relief and that sort of thing. So I say Me those 
people to work even if they have to do a little shifting around and we 
won't have a need in this country for additional alien workers. 

Senator Lehman talks about our niggardly attitude toward the 
people in distress. We have run ourselves in debt from about 18 
billions looking after those people of the world to a point where we are 
under 700 billions of obligations. 

Now they talk about a melting pot in New York, you know, that 
mass of people in New York which I call a ¢ ‘conglomerate, mongrel, dis- 
jointed mass which are not assimilated. In my youth I used to hear 
nearly every patriotic speech punctuated with the words “melting pot.’ 
It was in Senator Lehman’s speech the other day. I say th: o there is 
no longer a melting pot because the pot has been melted, but they 
have been bringing people in here in such droves that you can’t assim1- 
late them. We have not assimilated a mass of those people. Go up 
and walk around and see and go through those areas, like in Chicago 
and New York, et cetra. 

Another item that they ignore completely are the illegals here. 
They are in here in droves. I read a report that several years ago 
that 600,000 came into Canada in 3 or 4 years. They made a chec ‘kup 
and found about 300,000. Everybody knows where they are; they are 
in the United States. They had a regular funnel through Vermont 
and 2 or 3 places there as the same article told about. So we have 
got illegals here in large numbers. 

The next thing that nobody pays any attention to is this gang of 
Puerto Ricans that are coming in here. Because of their birthright to 
United States citizenship under act of C ongress they are ganging in 
here. I see here that in the same article in the News Report it refers 
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to something like a half million have come into New York in the last 
Sor 6 years. They are flooding into Chicago. When I was out there 
last I picked up a newspaper and saw they were complaining bitterly 
about 45,000 of them that had already come in, and they were going to 
send a welfare commission to Puerto Rico to stop any more coming up 
if they could do that. 

So they ignore that gang coming in from Puerto Rico; they ignore 
the illegals in here. The “y are just as much a charge on the countr y as 
if they were foreigners. 

I not eo in the paper a few days ago that we had a population in 
creased in 1950 of something over 13 millions of people, and that, of 
course, does not include the illegals as far as I can see. 

Now I notice in the Human Events they complain about the lack ot 
speed in checking these people. I notice in the Human Events of 
Saturday, June 4, 1955, this statement—it is in connection with the 
wiping out of the personal history checks that were made—this is to 
he's iped out although security experts have testified that 30 to 40 per 
cent of all persons coming in from behind the Iron Curtain are either 
canst or have criminal records. I can’t vouch for that state 
ment, but I gave the authority for it and I think it is a pretty respon- 
sible organization. So that percentage of crooks coming in are people 
that are bad from our standpoint and plenty of scrutiny ought to be 
made, 

It seems to me that these folks have taken the wrong view in inter 
preting that act. There is no compulsion to bring in 209,000 people. 
They were to come in “if”, and I see that Mr. Corsi, from some of the 
statements he made to the press, would very probably knock that “if” 
out entirely in his administration of the law. The clear implication 
was that he was going to just crash the situation as Senator Lehman 
mentioned in his testimony would be desirable. I don’t know what 
Mr. Gerety is going to do, but I rather suspect from what I see in the 
press that it is going to be smaller than what it was intended to be by 
the act of Congress. Just because Congress says that a maximum of 
so many can come in does not indicate that everyone should come in. 
It indicates in my mind if enough want to come in and are eligible to 
come in they should come in. They act as though you got to do some- 
thing or other to bring in 209,000 people which I do not entirely agree 
with. 

Senator, in connection with farmers I do not know. There has 
been some talk about farmers coming in, and from what I gather 
from those who did come in as farmers very few were farmers. 1 
know a number of cases, incidentally, I have heard of them personally, 
where they would skip the farm and wind up in these big cities, and 
I think that there are so many frauds in connection wi ith that item 
and many other items [ have no doubt it is perfectly true. 

I notice here in connection with farming that the ex-Governor of 
Wyoming, Leslie A. Miller, according to this article here by Louis A. 
Lincoln appearing in the Congressional Record, indicates that they 
have too many farmers now and overproduction is giving a great deal 
of trouble. You know that the Federal Government has been finance ing 
that sort of thing as it has other overproduction, and what not, for 
some years. We do not need any farmers in here and we do not need 
any fake farmers. 

According to my information— 
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Senator Langer. I think we understand your position. It is quite 
‘lear. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM D. LEETCH, SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
COALITION 


Mrs. Lerrcu. Iam the Secretary of American Coalition of 100 civic, 
fraternal and patriotic societies. I give you their resolution and ask 
that it be made a part of the record. 

Senator LANGER. It will be done. 

Mrs. Lercn. I also s you the lst of the cooper: iting societies, 
if you care for it, and the resolutions of the National Socie ty of New 
England Women, and the National Society of Women Desce ndants of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. That organization 
was the first line of the military de fense of this country in 1637. 

Senator Lancer. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The papers referred to are as follows :) 


he National Society of New England Women adopted the following resolutions 
ertaining to immigration at their 42d Annual Congress, Swampscott, Mass., 
May 9-11, 1955: 


18. IMMIGRATION (ICEM) 


Resolred, That the National Society of New England Women in 42d Congress 
issembled, opposes United States participation in the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration (ICEM) which is reshuilling the people of the 
world by dumping surplus populations in South America where there is little 
or no screening and from which place ingress to the United States is readily 
wssible. 


19. ADMISSION TO UNITED STATES OF REFUGEES 


Whereas bills have been introduced in the United States House of Represen- 
tatives and in the United States Senate, to further liberalize the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 by removing the requirement for housing and job assurance before 
i visa may be issued, through reapportionment of unused quotas, ete. 

Resolved, That the National Society of New England Women in 42d Congress 
assembled opposes any and all efforts to liberalize or facilitate the influx of 
additional refugees and immigrants. 


20. SUPPORT OF THE MCCARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRATION LAW 


Resolved, That the National Society of New England Women in 42d Congress 
assembled, supports the McCarran-Walter Immigration law against repeal or 
‘rippling amendments urged by pressure groups for ulterior purposes 


The National Society of Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company in Annual Rendezvous assembled, April 12, 1955, adopted the 
following resolution : 


15. SUPPORT OF THE M’CARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRATION LAW 


Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 28th Annual Rendezvous support the McCar- 
ran-Walter immigration law against repeal or crippling amendments urged by 
pressure groups for ulterior purposes. 


THE IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY LAW 


Whereas the immigration and nationality law, more commonly referred to as 
the McCarran-Walter Act (Public Law 414, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) became effective 
on December 24, 1952, after enactment by the Congress over a Presidential veto; 
and 
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Whereas this act provides a codification and revision of our immigration and 
nationality laws and permits a sane and sound immigration and nationalization 
system with primary emphasis upon the protection of this country; and 

Whereas the act is operating effectively in the best interests of the American 
people ; especially in the denaturalization, debarment, and deportation of crimi- 
nals and subversives; and 

Whereas there have been a continuing series of assaults to discredit its pro- 
visions since the act became law; and 

Whereas the Communist records of many of the participants in these attacks 
have been revealed from the House of Representatives Committee on Un-Ameri- 
“an Activies files; and 

Whereas pressures have been exerted by and on behalf of certain minority 
groups seeking special privileges for prospective additions to their own groups: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies in annual con- 
vention assembled reaffirms its conviction of the soundness of the immigration 
and nationality law, and its support of that law; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Coalition calls upon all patriotic citizens to resist 
any weakening amendments or changes to the immigration and nationality law; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Coalition earnestly requests the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the United States Senate and the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives to refuse the use of their committees as forums 
for the dissemination of propaganda under the guise of “hearings” on alleged 
substitute bills which would destroy our immigration and naturalization systems 
as presently maintained by the immigration and nationality law. 


SOCIETIES COOPERATING WITH THE AMERICAN COALITION 


Alliance, Incorporated, The 

American Coalition of New York 

American Tradition, The 

American War Mothers 

American Women’s Legion of World Wars 

Associated Chapters, Order of DeMolay of Pennsylvania 

Associated Farmers of California, Ine. 

Americanism Defense League 

Bill of Rights Commemorative Society 

Colonial Order of the Acorn, New York Chapter 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United States 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of the District of Columbia 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of Pennsylvania 

Daughters of America, National Council 

Daughters of America, District of Columbia Council 

Daughters of the American Colonists, Angell Husted Chapter 

Daughters of the Revolution, National Society 

Daughters of the Revolution, New Jersey Society 

Daughters of the Revolution, New York Society 

Daughters of the Revolution, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Daughters of the Revolution, Colonial Chapter 

Daughters of the Revolution, Liberty Bell Chapter 

Defenders of the American Constitution, Ine. 

Florida Committee for American Action 

Fraternal Patriotic Americans, State of Pennsylvania, Inc. 

Guardians of Our American Heritage 

General Society of the War of 1812 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, New Jersey 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, New York, Inc. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, Pennsylvania 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of the Potomac 

Marine Corps League Auxiliary 

Massachusetts Committees of Correspondence 

Michigan Coalition of Constitutionalists 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Commander in Chief 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Commandery of the’ 
District of Columbia 
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Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Commandery of the 
State of New York 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Commandery of the 
State of Pennsylvania 

Military Order of the World Wars 

Minnesota Coalition of Patriotic Societies, Inc. 

National Constitution Day Committee 

National Council for American Education 

National Hugenot Society, The 

National Society, Colonial Dames of the XVII Century, New York State Society 

National Society for Constitutional Security 

National Society for Constitutional Security, Chapter I 

National Society for Constitutional Security, Chapter II 

National Society for Constitutional Security, Chapter ITI 

National Society, Daughters of the Union, 1861-65 

National Society of New England Women 

National Society of New England Women, New York City Colony 

National Society of the Congress of State Societies 

National Society, Patriotic Women of America, Ine. 

National Society, Service Star Legion 

National Society, Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims 

National Society, United States Daughters of 1812, State of New York 

National Society, Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company 

National Sojourners 

National Woman’s Relief Corps 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish-American War, National Commandery 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish-American War, District of Columbia 
Commandery 

New Jersey Coalition, Ine. 

Ohio Coalition of Patriotic Societies 

Order of Colonial Lords of Manors in Almerica 

Order of Independent Americans, Ine., State Council of Pennsylvania 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, California Society 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, District of Columbia Society 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, Massachusetts Society 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, New Jersey Society 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, New York Society 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, Rhode Island Society 

Order of the Three Crusades 1096-1192, Ine. 

Patriotic Order Sons of America, National Camp 

Patriotic Order Sons of America, State Camp of Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island Association of Patriots 

Society of New York State Women 

Society of Old Plymouth Colony Descendants 

Society of the Sons of the Revolution in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, National Council 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State Council Connecticut 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State Council District of Columbia 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State Council Massachusetts 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State Council New Hampshire 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State Council Pennsylvania 

Sons of the American Revolution, National Society 

Sons of the American Revolution, California Society 

Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State Society 

Sons of the American Revolution, Iowa Society 

Sons of the American Revolution, New Jersey Society 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War Commandery in Chief 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, Massachusetts Department 

Southern Vigilance Intelligence Association, Inc. 

Wheel of Progress, The 

William Thaw Council of Americans, Ine. 

Westchester Security League 

Women of Army and Navy Legion of Valor, United States of America 

Women’s National Defense Committee of Philadelphia 

United States Flag Committee 
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Mrs. Lerrcu. I represent myself, I speak for myself, and any 
remarks are my own, but I have a statement of fhe organization. 

Mr. Chairman, it is oo that today is Flag Day. With the 
great statesman, Daniel Webster, “Let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but our country,” else we shall not survive. 

The American Coalition of 100 civic, fraternal, and patriotic 
societies organized in 1929, has consistently opposed any great influx 
of immigrants because we believe that the United States Government 
was created to put the interests of the American people above all 
other considerations. This we ask of you, though why it must be plead 
before you is not understandable. 

Proposed further liberalizing of the 1953 Refugee Relief Act con- 
stitutes an attack on the MeCarran-Walter Act adopted in 1952 after 
more than 4 years of study to safeguard America in the face of the 
Communist threat. This law isn’t intended to succor other nations— 
we shower our largess on them in a hundred ways, through a world- 
wide bureaucracy inside and outside of the United Nations, without 
asking any accounting on a financial basis of money spent and benefit 
received. 

These bills, S. 2113 and S. 1794, weaken the 1953 Refugee Act as is 
intended, by benefiting strangers at the further expense of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. It is proposed here to admit European nationals in 
addition to refugees, many of whom have been firmly resettled for 
5 to 10 years in various countries of the world, thus making this an 
immigration bill. It is proposed to relax the security provisions, 
admit known tubercular patients, do away with job and housing 
assurance requirements, make valid illegal entrants at the discretion 
of the Attorney General—there are an estimated 3 million to 5 mil- 
lion of them—and wipe out the right of the United States to return 
those who have fraudulently entered subsequently proven to be Com- 
munist or criminal while in Europe. 

Twelve hundred displaced persons admitted under the Displaced 
Persons Act had warrants of arrest for deportation outstanding 
against them for fraud or criminal or subversive activities. 

[Is not the conquest from within more dangerous than outside 
aggression? At this critical stage of frantic military defense plans, 
can we afford to wheel the potential Trojan horse into our midst ¢ 

In our statement in opposition to the renewal of the so-called Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, the front for the economic one-world, 
we pointed out that many of the same one-world socialist forces oper- 
ate behind different masks to break down immigration restrictions to 
redistribute the populations of the world toward the one-world con- 
cept. Make no mistake, the object is to eliminate all immigration bar- 
riers. If not possible at once, then progressively as now, each step 
represented as emergency, not to be repeated. Senator Lehman, the 
sponsor of S. 1794, has testified before you saying, “I hope we can 
make the refugee program work by amending it- ‘and then get on 
with the major problem—that of amending our basic immigration 
laws.” Bills are already introduced which apparently wipe out the 
McCarran-Walter law. 

Assurances mean nothing. The Senate report on the refugee bill 
emphasized : 
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* * * that the overall quota stated in the bill is an upper limit and is not 
intended as a mandate to those who will have the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the act requiring them to achieve the number declared by the Congress 
to be the maximum * * * the committee is not in favor of future extensions of 
this legislation * * *. It is specifically stated by the committee that none of 
the safeguards provided in this legislation and in the Immigration and National- 
ity Act (McCarran-Walter) are to be sacrificed or compromised in the slightest 
degree in the interest of moving people for the sake of fulfilling quotas or allot- 
ments. * * * the committee will not be disposed to entertain petitions for 
further extensions of time in order to utilize any visa numbers which have not 
been used by the expiration date provided for in the legislation (S. Rept. ¢ 
83d Cong., 1st sess.). 


We are galloping into world government on many fronts—the 
world government described by Jose ‘ph Stalin in his book Marxism 
and the National Question, as “so essential for the final triumph of 
socialism” (pp. 115-117). As only 614 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, we will be engulfed, as extinct as the dodo bird. 

Under one of these bills we are not going to be permitted to use 
the word “ethnic.” Why is that a bad word?) The House Committee 
on Immigration of the 68th Congress said : 

If * * * the principles of individual liberty, guarded by a constitutional 
government created on this continent nearly a century and a half ago, is to 
endure, the basic strain of our population must be maintained and our economic 
standards preserved. 

So “ethnic” is not a bad word for America. But the aim of social- 
ism is to level all to one common denominator. “Ethnic” must go. 

I said we were galloping into socialism on many ete The under 
lying philosophy of the psychiatric elite is stated in two syndicated 
articles run under the title “Mirror of Your Mi nd” when the late 
Dr. Lawrence Gould wrote them. He said that science 
implies joint action and aid * * * collective effort toward a common goal * * 
the subordination of political power to truth (upon the definition of which there 


has been universal disagreement since recorded time) * * * and a world outlook 
rather than a nationalistic one. (February 11, 1952.) 


But more shocking still is his reply to “Can We Say Just Who Is 
Normal?” with these words: 


Not too certainly for several reasons * * *, We tend to accept what is preva- 
lent or usual as normal when it may be quite the reverse, prejudice for instance 
Psychiatrically a person is normal who is free from inner conflict, regardless of 
moral issues. 

And so we see moral issues go out the window in favor of a docile 
society, free from inner conflicts in the Socialist-Communist con- 
trolled world. If a technique can be pion out whereby persons of 
conservative, pro-American leanings can be declared “mentally ill” 
and disposed of for observation in an insane asylum, we shall be well 
on the road to the gestapo method and the Marxist triumph of world 
socialism. 

In order to have state socialism at home, we must have more people 
on relief rolls, filling our hospitals, schools and federally owned and 
operated public housing for which latter project the Senate has just 
voted a $425 million increase. Twenty years of brainwashing have 
conditioned our people to demand Federal handouts for schools, li- 
braries, housing, unemployment compensation, and all manner of 
subsidies. 

As though we were not already going down the Socialist drain 
at home fast enough, we are not ‘only asked to open our gates, but 
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also our hospital doors to imported tubercular patients, to take them 
mto our overcrowded schools, with no thought to the preservation of 
our own health or that of our children. How do you think American 
parents will like that? 

Immigrants are bound to be already conditioned to some form 
of socialism and/or communism accustomed as they are through gen- 
erations, to some form of autocracy. It seems obvious that their votes 
are important to some politicians to help them stay in office. 

This suspicion is furthered when we learn that the bona fide refu- 
gees in Western Europe have dried up anyway. The West German 
Governme nt has stated officially, it would take all the employables 
and put them to work. Sixty percentof the refugee camps are closed. 
Those that are still maintained are largely for the housing they pro- 
vide. The real mass of refugees are in the Middle East and Far East 
who are not mentioned in these bills. 

We oppose going outside the refugee category for more immigrants. 
We oppose the wiping out of the job and housing assurance. We have 
3 million unemployed and not enough houses to go around and are 
building more at American taxpayers’ expense. ‘These should bene- 
fit Americans. 

Who are the bureaucrats who continually dream up all these schemes 
detrimental to America and force the will of the executive branch 
of Governnient on the legislative branch? Are many of them in fact 
Socialists and one-worlders ?/ 

We are intrigued, incidentally, that Mr. Pierce J. Gerety, newly ap- 
pointed administrator of the refugee program, was a former member 
of the law firm of one-worlder, the late Wendell L. Willkie. He is 
pledged to “make it succeed.” 

After the plans are drawn, Drew Pearson tells us in his column of 
March 29, 1955, How Ike Whips Congress In Line: 

The technique— 
he writes— 


is getting on the long-distance telephone from the White House to key political 
backers or contributors in the Senators’ States or the Congressmen’s districts— 
to force Members of Congress to “come to heel.” Democrats, too. The 
people today don’t know where a Republican begins or a Democrat 
leaves off, or vice versa, anyway. 


Gold— 


said Lincoln— 
is good in its place; but living, brave, and patriotic men are better than gold. 


Most of you have children and grandchildren as hostages to fortune 
who must answer for the tragic mistakes of this generation. It is al- 
maby too late to hand them as good a birthright as we received, for we 
have saddled generations yet unborn with debts they can scarcely 
hope to pay. Will you not salvage what you can of our heritage for the 
continuance of an independent, sovereign Nation of a charac ter or 
culture consonant with the base upon which this Government rests? 

Without it, we cannot survive. 

Unconditional surrender from within to world socialism-commu- 
nism would take the flag off the Capitol as effectively as an aggressor’s 
bomb. 


mH 
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America has a right and a duty to choose who she will welcome, 

safely and carefully, for it isa privilege to come here. 

The American coalition asks that you not “come to heel” by ac- 
quiescing in the further influx of immigrants outside the provisions of 
the MceCarran-Walter Act based on the important national origins and 
quota principle—with careful security safeguards. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much. It is a very interesting 
paper. 

Mrs. Leetcu. Thank you, sir. It is a very sincere paper. 

Senator Lancer. Call the VFW. 
Miss Gururinge. Mr. McNamara, Mr. Downer. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ADIN DOWNER, REPRESENTING VETERANS 
OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. Downer. Mr, Chairman, my name is Adin Downer, assistant 
legislative representative of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Mr. Mc- 
Namara had another appointment and he had to leave. I have a state- 
ment that Mr. McNamara prepared. With your permission, I would 
like to offer it for the record and take 2 or 3 minutes to make a brief 
explanatory statement. 

Senator Lancer. It will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Downer. We don’t pose as experts on immigration, Mr. Chair- 
man. Sometimes I wonder if perhaps the American Indian might be 
the only real experts on immigration in this country. 

I would like to say, however, that insofar as certain broad general 
policies are concerned, our or ganization over a period of years had 
maintained a continuing interest, and T think we hi ave consistently ad- 
hered to a pattern on general principles. 

The statement which I offered for the record does not represent the 
official views of the Veterans of Foreign Wars because we have not 
had a meeting of an appropriate n: tional convention since this legis- 
lation was introduced that would enable us to establish an official posi- 
tion, so I wanted to explain that this statement was prepared with 
the angnoead of our national officers and it is the view of our national 
‘ fiicers that it is consistent with the official position that. our organiza- 
tion has established on immigration matters. 

Now, we don’t contend that those who differ with our views are not 
sincere or not in good faith. I think there is an abundance of room 
for honest differences of opinion in this matter. I merely offer the 
statement of Mr. McNamara for the record. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of appearing. 

Senator Lancer. This statement will be copied and made a part of 
the printed record. I think the Veterans of Foreign Wars are en- 
titled to that. 

Mr. Downer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much. We are grateful to you. 

(The statement of Francis J. McNamara is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 was designed by Congress to be what its name implies—an act to aid those 
unfortunate persons who are refugees from totalitarianism, principally com- 
munism. This act was not conceived, or passed by the Congress, as an immi- 
gration act. The VFW believes that any changes in the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, as amended, should be consonant with the original “refugee relief” pur- 
poses of the act. The act should not be amended so that it takes on the aspect 
of a general immigration law or in any way violates the spirit of the funda- 
mental immigration policies of this country. 
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After consideration of the proposed amendments to the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 contained in S. 1794 and S. 2113, responsible officers of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars have come to the conclusion that some of the proposed amend 
ments are clearly humanitarian in concept and also consonant with the gen 
eral spirit of the original act and of our basic immigration laws. 

Some proposed amendments to sections 4 and 5, for example, have to do with 
orphans. ‘They raise the age limit from 10 to 12 or 14 years and enlarge the 
quotas available for orshans. The VFW is completely in sympathy with the 
proposal to aid children victimized by the war and unrest that has marked the 
last 20 years. One of the fundamental purposes of our own organization is to 
provide for the widows—and the orphans—of American servicemen. We there 
fore have no ol jection to these amendments. 

In determining whether or not there is actually a need for them, however, the 
VFW urges this committee to consider that although the original act provided 
for the admission of 4,000 orphans, only 713 applications have been received to 
date. It should also be kept in mind that under the Displaced Persons Act, 





provision Was made for the admission of 5,000 orphans to the United States, 
but less than 4,000 actually came into this country under that law. 
It is also proposed that section 3 of the act be amended so that persons with 


tuberculosis can be admitted if they otherwise qualified and are members of 
family units, the other members of which are all qualified for admission and are 
not coming to the United States only because they do not want to leave the one 
sick member of the family behind. 

This, too, appears to be a reasonable amendment, especially since it places a 
delinite responsibility on the Attorney General and Surgeon General to see that 
such persons will not in any way endanger the public health. The VF'W sees no 
reason Why it should not be acted on favorably. 

Analysis of some of the other more important and basic amendments proposed 
in S. 1794 and S. 2113, however, has raised serious doubts as to their advisability 

Some examples of the amendments referred to are the following: 

Both S. 1794 and S. 2113 propose that subsection (a) of section 7 of the present 
act be amended to do away with the need for individual sponsors for refugees 
admitted to this country. They propose that organizations be allowed to sponso: 
refugees on the assumption that they will be able to guarantee housing and em 
ployment for them. : 

‘ihe Vi W questions the advisability of this recommended change. 

Organizations, by their very nature, are not subject to the same control 
individua!s are. Even when they are incorporated, it is much more difficult for 
Government or any individual or agency to hold them responsible for, and see 
that they carry out, actions to which they are committed—or to punish them for 
failure to do so. 

The VEW believes that the Congress had this in mind when it wrote into 
the original Refugee Relief Act a clear-cut ban on blanket assurances. 

If these proposed amendments are adopted, the sponsoring organizations, after 
bringing numbers of refugees to this country, would have the task of finding jobs 
and homes for them. If they fail in this, they will have the responsibility of 
supporting the refugees. Inasmuch as these organizations would be, for*the 
most part, dependent upon charitable or membership donations for their income, 
it is possible that, no matter how good their intentions, they may in time find 
themsélves unable to discharge the responsibility they have assumed. 

lor these reasons, the VF W believes that it is questionable wisdom to bring 
refugees into this country until responsible, private sponsors have been found 
and there is no question but that suitable housing and jobs will be available for 
them. 

Both S. 2113 and S. 1794 would repeal subsection (d) of section 11 of the 
present act. They would eliminate the general requirement that no one can 
be admitted to the United States under the Refugee Relief Act unless com- 
plete information shall be available regarding the history of such person 
covering a period of the last 2 years immediately preceding his application 
for « visa. 

The President pointed out in his message to Congress urging this and other 
amendments, that this requirement is not included in the McCarran-Walte: 
Immigration Act of 1952—and that it is impossible to obtain such histories 
ou recent escapees who have been stimulated to risk their lives in escaping 
from behind the Iron Curtain by our own information broadcasts. 

It is true that this requirement is not in the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. But that is a general immigration act which does not deal with refrgees 
It concerns citizens of other nations on whom records for periods much longer 
than 2 years are usually available. 
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It cannot be denied, of course, that, as the President pointed out, this 2-year 
history requirement delays the entry into the United States of recent escapees. 
But this does not indicate the need for, or even the desirability of, repealing the 
requirement. 

Our information agencies, in encouraging defection from Communist nations, 
should not promise or even hint or imply that persons who escape will be granted 
immediate aslyum in the United States. The United States should do what 
it can for such people—and make it clear to them that it will do everything 
possible to aid them—but it should also make it known that we have reasonable 
security measures that must be en-orced prior to their being allowed entry 
into this country. We are encouraging only desirable people to defect. Such 
people surely can be counted on to recognize that, under present conditions, a 
system such as ours—which they desire so highly—requires reasonable assur- 
ance of their reliability and sincerity. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, in a resolution opposing the weakening of the 
MeCarran-Walter Immigration Act, praised that act because it provided for 
“more thorough screening of aliens, especially as to security risks * * * the 
tightening of the exclusion and deportation procedure, and the modification of 
the naturalization and denaturalization procedure to more readily deny citizen- 
ship to subversives and other undesirables.” In doing this, it expressed its 
ecneern for the security of this Nation and its interest in adequate security 
provisions. 

The 2-year-history requirement is the key security provision in the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. The VFW believes that it is a minimum requirement and 
should not be abolished. It cannot see why its repeal should be deemed neces- 
sary, When included in it is the provision that it may be waived whenever the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of Defense believes it is in the national 
interest to do so. 

Teday this country has finally awakened to the need for adequate security 
measures in the face of the Communist threat—after years of sad experience. 
It was not too many years ago that Gerhardt Eisler, his brother Hanns, and 
muzny other Communists, entered this country posing as refugees. Today it is 
common knowledge that ever since Moscow took over the nations of Eastern 
Hurope, it has been sending agents, spies, and saboteurs through the Iron 
Curtain posing as re ugees—in the hope that they will not be detected, and 
that they will be able gain entry into Western Europe, and especially the United 
States, so that they can work for the subversion of their non-Communisit host 
governments and for Soviet conquest of the world. 

Prior to the passage of the Refucee Relief Act in August 1953, this subcom- 
mittee made an investigation in Europe of matters related to the Refugee Relief 
Act. Parts of its report to the full Judiciary Committee are pertinent to the 
proposal that this security provision of the Refugee Relief Act should be repealed. 
I would like at this time to quote some relevant excerpts from that report: 

“The op nion was expressed by our intelligence officers that at least 40 percent 
of the refugees from the Soviet (not including the Eastern Zone of Germany) and 
the satellite countries have subversive or criminal backgrounds. It was explained 
that our counterintelligence forces have access to the residents of Camp Valka 
for purposes of conducting security screenings, and they have been carrying 
on such activities at Camp Valka since 1949 for the purpose of screening refugees 
reported as foreign agents and Communist sympathizers. Screening activities 
are also carried on under the alien enlistment prcegram for potential immigration 
to the United States and for employment in United States agencies abroad. It 
was stated that it is not possible to perform an effective check on the prior 
activities of the refugees behind the Iron Curtain. * * * In the course of such 
screenings, 35 former members of the Communist Party in their countries of 
origin have been detected. The situation at Camp Valka was stated to be 
typical of other camps in Germany.” 

The Washington Evening Star of September 11, 1953, under the headline 
“Refugee Screening Seen Job for 6,000 American Agents,” also published an item 
that is relevant to this question of the general need for at least a 2-year history 
on refugees. 

“Most of the Iron Curtain refugees arrive in West Germany without any 
identification, making it virtually impossible to check their backgrounds. 

“Obviously, there is no possible way to examine any police or political records 
of the escapees. They tell us their documents were lost or seized by Communist 
authorities, and that is that, an intelligence officer explained. 
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“United States officers in Germany estimate about 30 percent of the refugees 
are either Communist agents, sympathizers, or security risks. 

“German authorities estimate there are some 60,000 Red agents either active 
or ‘sleeping’ (awaiting calls to action) in West Germany. This figure represents 
a 100-percent increase in the 30,000 Red spies estimated in Germany prior to 
the anti-Communist disturbances in Eastern Germany. 

It is also worth noting that progress report No. 2 on the subject. “Subversive 
and [legal Aliens in the United States,” submitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate by the Senate Subcommittee on Internal 
Security, in the 1st session of the 82d Congress, states: “Approximately 1,200 
displaced persons who have been admitted into the United States have warrants 
of arrest for deportation outstanding against them for fraud or Criminal or 
subversive activities.” It also stated that as of the time that report was sub 
mitted “there are over 2,000 cases of aliens under investigation ‘looking toward 
possible deportation as subversives’” and that “there is a tremendous and 
progressively increasing number of cases of illegal aliens in the United Statés.” 
When conditions such as these exist it would certainly seem wise to retain in 
the Refugee Relief Act its present security provisions, in order that the serious 
problem of subversive aliens already in the United States will not be compounded. 

On April 15 of this year the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee hired as 
a special consultant on refugee problems, Col. William F. Heimlich of the United 
States Air Force Reserve. Colonel Heimlich has had wide experience in migra- 
tion and refugee problems in his work as intelligence officer in Europe during 
World War II; as Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, United States Headquarters, 
Berlin, immediately after hostilities; as political adviser to the Commandant 
of Berlin, 1947-48, and as builder and director of radio RIAS, Berlin, 1948—49. 
He has also made a survey of economics and manpower in Europe and a survey 
of the impact of United States psychological warfare and propaganda media on 
Eastern Europe, with emphasis on the refugee angle. 

Colonel Heimlich, as a representative of the Internal Security Subcommittee, 
subsequently went to Europe to make a survey of refugee problems. In London, 
-aris, Rome, Geneva, Frankfort, Bonn, Hanover, and Berlin, he was briefed by 
security personnel of both the State and Defense Departments, and of the United 
States Counterintelligence Corps which is charged with the screening of refugees 
seeking entry into the United States. 

Just last week, on June 9, Colonel Heimlich' submitted an Investigation’s Re- 
port on Refugee Problems to the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. In 
describing the process of refugee security examination in West Germany in that 
report he made the following statement: “Between 100 and 110 individuals a 
week are screened out who are in the criminal category. Extreme discretion is 
used in such filtering because of the difference between what constitutes a crime 
in East Germany and what is normally classified as crime in the Westérn World.” 

Also: “Many individuals are turned back because of the lack of documentation 
or because security forces (German) do not believe that they are bona fide refu- 
gees * * *,” 

In the summary of his report Colonel Heimlich made this statement: “On the 
basis of information gained since the end of World War II, the Director of Intelli- 
gence and his staff (Germany) emphasized most strongly that no relaxation in 
the security requirements should be contemplated. Relaxation of the security 
requirements for persons coming to the United States could only result in an influx 
of persons who have failed to meet minimum requirements in their homeland and 
who might constitute a considerable danger to United States security. At best, 
such persons are prone to become either elements subject to deportation proceed- 
ings at a later date or public charges in the United States * * *. For these and 
other reasons which are self-evident, all responsible American officials in Europe 
recommend that no relaxation of screening or other preparation be made.” 

The VFW endorses the viewpoint of all the responsible American officials re- 
ferred to in Colonel Heimlich’s report. It therefore opposes any recommendation 
that the 2-year-history security provision of the Refugee Relief Act be repealed. 

S. 1794 would repeal that part of subsection (d), section 7, of the present act 
which states that no alien shall be admitted to this country unless he has a cer- 
tificate guaranteeing his readmission to the country in which he obtains his visa 
if it is subsequently found that he obtained said visa by fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion. This provision makes it possible, for example, for the United States to send 
back to the country from whence he came, any person who comes in under the 
Refugee Relief Act and is subsequently revealed to be a Communist or criminal. 
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For reasons cited above on the general subject of security, the VFW is firmly 
opposed to the repeal of this requirement and therefore urges the committee 
to reject the proposition for its elimination contained in 8. 1794. The acceptance 
of this proposed amendment would ease the entry of criminals and Communist 
agents and complicate our existing problem of trying to cope with subversive 
aliens who cannot be deported because their country of origin will not accept 
them. 


ASPECTS OF IMMIGRATION LAW RATHER THAN REFUGEE RELIEF ACT 


In addition to the points already covered, a number of proposed amendments 
taken together, would alter the fundamental nature of the Refugee Relief Act 
if they are adopted. 

1. The first amendment proposed in S. 2113, for example, would change the 
definition of the word “refugee” incorporated in the original act and would 
leave out of it the key element that a refugee is a person “out of his usual place 
of abode and unable to return thereto.” By leaving out this vital phrase the 
proposed amendment completely alters the usual definition of this word. Under 
the proposed new definition, people who are not refugees at all in the usual sense 
of the word could be admitted to the United States under the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953. The VFW does not believe that this was the intent of Congress when 
it passed the act. 

2. The Refugee Relief Act, as passed in 1953, also limited the applicability of 
the term “refugee” to those who have not been “firmly resettled.” Both S. 2113 
and S. 1794 would broaden the application of the term to include those firmly 
resettled. S. 2113 would classify as admissible as a refugee anyone who has not 
reestablished himself under conditions assuring him of “reasonable opportunities” 
in the country of his present residence. 

“Reasonable opportunities” is a vague phrase subject to such wide interpre- 
tation that it could easily be utilized to include persons who, for a considerable 
number of years, had been firmly resettled in the country they are now residing in. 
Certainly it seems reasonable to assert that such persons have reasonable oppor- 
tunities, that they are not in dire straits and, therefore, are not the type persons 
for whom the original act was designated to provide relief. 

3. The original act limited the application of the term “German expellee” to a 
certain type of refugee. S. 2113 would broaden the definition by making it 
applicable to any person of a certain type and eliminating the requirement that 
these persons be refugees. 

4. §. 1794 would extend the terminal date of the Refugee Relief Act to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, advancing it 4 years beyond the date set in the original act. It 
would more than double the allotment of visas provided for certain refugees under 
section 4, subsection (a) (3), by raising the number from 10,000 to 25,000. 

When considering these and other proposals which would greately broaden 
the act and make it largely an immigration law by providing larger visa quotas, 
loosening definitions, et cetera, it must be kept in mind that the Refugee Relief 
Act was amended in 1954. Visas originally allotted to Netherlands, Greek, and 
Italian refugees were made available to nationals of those countries. 

It becomes apparent, then, that the cumulative effect of these amendments, 
both proposed and enacted, will be to change the fundamental nature of the 
Refugee Relief Act-—-and also to frustrate the intent of the Senate when it 
passed the criginal act. 

Not enough consideration has been given to this last point. There has been 
widespread criticism of the Refugee Relief Act and its administration. Almost 
completely forgotten has been the fact that the Congress in 1953 passed a strictly 
limited Refugee Relief Act and clearly indicated its desire to have the limitation 
of that act firmly enforced. 

The managers on the part of the House, in their statement accompanying the 
conference report on the refugee relief bill, declared : 

“The conferees desire further to stress that this legislation constitutes in no 
way a mandate to issue, within the prescribed period of time, the full number 
of visas allocated under this legislation. These are, in each case, maximum limi- 
tations, not quotas to be filled. It is to be clearly understood that this bill offers 
opportunities to enter the United States to a cerain number of eligible aliens 
but that no special effort should be made to evade any of the provisions of this 
act or the Immigration and Nationality Act in order to bring in such number 
or-any number. Similarly, it is the unanimous consensus of the conferees that 
no efforts should be made to induce aliens to seek entry to the United States 
under th’s }iil” (TL. Rept. No. 1069; S8d Cong., 1st sess. ). 
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The Senate report on the bill contained an expression of similar intent. I 
quote from it: 

“The committee wishes to emphasize, however, that the overall quota stated 
in the bill is an upper limit and is not intended as a mandate to those who will 
have the responsibility of administering the act requiring them to achieve the 
number declared by the Congress to be the maximum. 

“The committee is further of the opinion that the bill in its amended form 
allows ample time for completion of the quotas stated in the bill and it wishes 
to go on record as not in favor of future extensions of this legislation. 

“It is specifically stated by the committee that none of the safeguards pro- 
vided in this legislation and in the Immigration and Nationality Act are to be 
sacrificed or compromised in the slightest degree in the interest of moving people 
for the sake of fulfilling quotas or allotments. The committee further states 
that if on the expiration date of this legislation the maximum number of visas 
authorized to be issued has not in fact been issued, the committee will not be 
disposed to entertain petitions for further extensions of time in order to utilize 
any visas numbers which have not been used by the expiration date provided for 
in the legislation” (S. Rept. No. 629; 88d Cong., 1st sess.). 

The above quotations made it clear that at the time the Congress acted favor- 
ably on the Refugee Relief Act it was opposed to the extension of the time limit 
set in the act, that it was firmly against the broadening of the act to include 
nonrefugees, and that it was careful to point cut that it was not in sympathy 
with any interpretation or amendment of the act that would eliminae the safe- 
guards of the McCarran-Walter act of 1952. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars urge the members of this subcommittee to give 
full consideration to the fact that we have slums, unemployed and needy people in 
our own country and that there is a limit to what the United States can do for 
the needy of other nations without injuring United States interests and under- 
cutting legitimate and reasonable aid to some of our own citizens. 

The VFW is in sympathy with the needy and refugees of all nations. But the 
question of what should be done to aid them should not be decided on the basis 
of sympathy alone. In considering this problem, the interests, the welfare and 
the security of the United States should be kept paramount. We urge this com- 
mittee to proceed cautiously in amending the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and to 
see that the interests of no other persons, no matter how worthy they may be, 
should be placed above the welfare of our own Nation. We also respectfully 
urge the subcommittee to study and consider carefully the report of Col. William 
F’. Heimlich referred to earlier in this statement. The facts brought out in that 
report on the integration of refugees in Germany, on the policy of the Govern- 
ment of West Germany in regard to refugees, and on related matters are, we 
believe, most relevant to some of the amendments that have been proposed to 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

In conclusion, I would like to express to the subcommittee the appreciation of 
our organization for having been granted the opportunity to express our views 
on this matter. 


Miss Gururiner. Are there any other witnesses who would like to 
be heard ? 

Mrs. Frost. Yes. 

Miss Gururipce. What is your name? 

Mrs. Frost. Leslie Frost. I have been listening, and I would like 
to make a short statement, if I might. 


STATEMENT OF LESLIE FROST, SILVER SPRING, MD. 


Mrs. Frosr. I would like to just give the story of two or three inci- 
dents in connection with immigration that I have experienced over the 
Jast 10 years. 

Miss Gururipcr. Would you state your name and address for the 
record ? 

Mrs. Frost. Leslie Frost, Route 1, Silver Spring, Md., daughter of 
Robert Frost. 

In 1947 I was finishing a term of 214 years as director of our in- 
formation services in Madrid, Spain, and it came time for us to come 
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home, we were closing down for lack of funds, and the Embassy tried 
to get my daughter and myself a seat on a plane coming home. Week 
after week pt assed and the ry couldn’t get us a seat; so finally I called 
the airport and, happening to know the director of TWA at Madrid, 
[ asked him what I could do about getting away. 

He said, are I will throw off a couple of people and let you on.” 
i said, “Oh, no, I don’t want you to do anything lke that.” 

He said, “Oh, this will be all right because no other Americans 
will be on board, and it is only fair that two Americans should get 
aboard the plane once in a while.” 

So he said, “The plane fills up in Cairo.” I said, “Well, I mean, 
I have to get home. Perhaps you might do that just to help me.” 

So he got me two seats. 

My daughter and I got onto the plane. We were the only English- 
speaking people aboard. There were 54 passengers. They had come 
aboard in Cairo. Nobody had got aboard in Rome at ‘all, or was 
able to get ea ard once the plane was full in Cairo. 

As I say, no one spoke English. They came from behind the Iron 
Curtain and the Balkans and Israel. 

So we came to this country. We landed at La Guardia in a tempera- 
ture of 105 in the shade, and we sat in the plane. 

A doctor came aboard and asked for our vaccination permits, and 
my daughter and I had ours. Nobody else seemed to have any. They 
took papers out of their pockets and show ed them because they couldn't 
speak English, so the doctor said, “Come in.” 

We got out of the plane and into the airport and there the same 
thing happened with papers. No one seemed to have the proper 
entrance visa, and so on, and the officials finally said, “Oh, come into 
the country.” I heard them say that. “Come into the country; never 
mind your papers.” 

Senator Lancer. What date was this? 

Mrs. Frost. This was August 1947. 

Senator Lancer. What day in August ? 

Mrs. Frosr. I would say about the 22d or 23d. Between the 20th 
and 30th. 

Senator Lancer. I am going to swear you in. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are going to give in this 
matter will be = truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Frost. I do. 

Senator LANGER. I want you to tell us the day and where 

Mrs. Frost. I can’t tell you the date because I would have to look 
up my records. 

Senator Lancer. You are swearing, are you, that these people didn’t 
have the papers to come in? 

Mrs. Frost. That is what the man at the desk said. 

Senator Lancer. Who told you that? 

Mrs. Frost. I listened to the man at the desk. I am only telling you 
what I heard. ae 

Senator Lancer. You are telling us what you saw? 

Mrs. Frost. Yes, what I saw and heard. 

Senator LANGER. Now, where is your daughter ? 

Mrs. Frost. In Spain. 

Senator Lancer. Where does she live? 

64436—55——15 
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Mrs. Frost. She is in Madrid at the moment. 

Senator Lancer. What is her name? 

Mrs. Frost. Leslie Frost. 

Senator Lancer. Now, tell us exactly what you heard that man 
say about that. 

Mrs. Frost. That is what I heard him say. 

Senator Lancer. What? 

Mrs. Frost. “Come into the country; never mind your papers, I 
can’t be bothered to go through all this.” 

Senator Lancer. What kind of looking man was he? 

Mrs. Frost. He was a man at the desk in TWA. I don’t know 

Senator Lancer. TWA? 

Mrs. Frost. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Was he an old man or a young man? 

Mrs. Frost. I don’t know—middle-aged, I would say—I can’t be 
sure. 

Senator Lancer. Do you know what his position was? Do you 
happen to know ? 

Mrs. Frost. No. 

Senator Lancer. It is very interesting, if that took place. They 
are guilty of a conspiracy to violate the law, and the committee is 
interested in knowing that. 

Mrs. Frost. All right. The same with the vaccination. They 
didn’t have to have their vaccination papers. They did not have their 
vaccination papers, either. 

Now, they were met at the airport by friends and relatives who 
took care of them from there on. 

According to the reports which I received at that time, because 
I was interested, those planes had been coming in at the rate of 5 
and 6 a day with people who maybe had papers, maybe didn’t; some 
of them did and some of them didn’t. 

Now, I am not saying that there was anything very wrong about 
this—— 

Senator Lancer. Wait a minute. 

What you are saying is very wrong. It is a violation of the law. 

Mrs. Frost. All right. 

Aren’t there a lot of illegal entries in this country ? 

Senator Lancer. Not in that way. 

Miss Gururiper. May I ask you, Mrs. Frost; you say a doctor 
came on the plane? 

Mrs. Frost. Yes; he came on tothe plane. An Immigration doctor, 
I suppose—yes, because we were told to wait for the doctor. 

Miss GutTHripce. Usually you deplane and then you go through 
Customs. 

Mrs. Frost. No, we did not. We were told to sit in the plane until 
the doctor came aboard and saw our vaccination papers. 

Senator Lancer. Do you know the name of a single person that 
was on that plane besides yourself ? 

Mrs. Frosr. Oh, no; none of them spoke English, and we didn’t 
know anybody. 

Senator Lancer. You can’t give us the name of any other person 
that was on the plane? 

Mrs. Frosr. No. We were the only Americans, only English-speak - 
ing people on board. 
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Senator Lancer. What job did you have in Madrid? 

Mrs. Frosr. I was Director of our Information Services, the 
Library. 

Senator Lancer. How long were you over there? 

Mrs. Frost. Two and a half years. 

Senator Lancer. Then because of funds 

Mrs. Frost. Yes. We closed in Madrid because of lack of funds. 

Senator Lancer. Go ahead. Pardon me for interrupting you. Go 
right ahead. 

“Mrs. Frost. Well, that was one incident. 

Another was that, of course, I know, through my experience in 
Europe, that many people—— 

Senator Lancer. Just a minute. 

Miss Guthridge, I want you to get the names of the passengers on 
that plane during the approximate time that she mentioned in August. 
There is a record kept of all the passengers. 

Mrs. Frosr. Between the 20th and 30th of August. 

Miss Gurnriner. 19474 

Mrs. Frosr. 1947 And it wasa TWA plane. 

Senator Lancer. And call it to the attention also of the Immigration 
Department, of her testimony, and have it transcribed and sent to the 
immigration authorities. 

Mrs. Frost. As I say, this is just what I heard, only what I heard, 
not what anybody—— 

Miss Gurnurivcr. What is the nearest date you can give us in 
August, Mrs. Frost ? 

Mrs. Frost. Why don’t I call you and see if I can find the record 
of when I flew back? 

Miss Gurnuringe. All right. You do that. 

Would you say it was the early part or the middle part? 

Mrs. Frost. No; I said it was between the 20th and 30th, I am sure. 

Miss Gurirince. That is near enough. 

Mrs. Frosr. And according to my reports, this was happening, plane 
after plane after plane, and the man at the airport in Madrid had told 
me that the only reason that he was taking two seats away was because 
these planes had been going through every day and there was no other 
way to get anybody on them. 

Miss Gururincre. Well, Mrs. Frost, after this happened, did you 
think it was irregular? Did you think then that something was not 
as it should be? 

Mrs. Frost. My feeling was that we were allowing—which I thought 
was rather fine, if vou ask me, very fine—that we were allowing people 
who were desperate, coming out from behind the Iron Curtain— 
that I had been out of the country for 214 years, so my feeling was 
we are doing our share of letting lots and lots of people come in if 
they are guaranteed by someone here, to be taken care of, because that 
was obvious. They were being taken care of. There was no question 
that people met them with cars and with everything, and they were 
taken and really supported. They were relatives of people in New 
York, and people who had guaranteed that they would care for them. 

So I thought to myslf, this is humanity. This is the way, you 
know—our generosity. 


Senator Lancer. That’s the reason you did not bring it to the atten- 
tion of the authorities ? 
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Mrs. Frosv. Yes; it didn’t occur to me that it was terribly illegal. 
[ just thought, this is the way America welcomes the refugee. It never 
occurred to me that it was terribly illegal. 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Frost. Yes. 

And then I helped 1 or 2 people get visitors’ visas from Europe 
to this country, who eventually went to Canada or Cuba, or some- 
where, and then would come back in and have all stayed—or teaching 
visas. I helped a very fine German professor get a teaching visa 
to this country, and he has stayed. 

I am sure that me ny people have come into this country on teach- 
ing visas, on visitors’ visas, that have been absorbed here and helped 
her e. 

What occurs to me is, why don’t we get the actual number of people 
that have come into this country, refugees on their countries’ quotas, 
since 1945 to date, and I would think that that 209,000 would fall 
into perspective. 

After all, why not say, “All right, we can absorb 209,000, all 
right} but it doesn’t necessarily mean that we have to bring in 209,000 
overnight because haven’t we been bringing them in in many ways 
and been very kind to refugees and to visitors, and so on, all the 
way down the years, in the last 10 years?” 

I am trying to feel that we have done much more than worrying 
about whether we let another 10,000 in between now and next March, 
and I think the Walter-McCarran Act is a fine act, which I really 
see very few flaws in, if any. 

I think we need it as a certain protection. After all, when we 
have had these waves of immigration that Mr. Corsi speaks of, the 
waves of immigration have come not at a time when this country was 
in danger. ‘Today this country is in danger, serious danger. 

Therefore, we have to watch. We have to be careful who does 
come to us. 

Miss Gururince. Mrs. Frost, do you believe that the possibility 
that this act may be liberalized, this Refugee Relief Act, do you 
think that will undermine or in any way : affect the McCarran-Walter 
Act, the basic immigration law? Is it your opinion that these 
two are interrelated ? 

Mrs. Frost. I think that every time you weaken the present acts 
about immigration, I think every weakening is a crack which can be 
widened. 

Miss Gururipcr. And you know, of course, that this is entirely 
independent of the basic immigration law ? 

Mrs. Frost. Yes; I know it is. 

Miss Guturince. I just thought maybe you confused the two. 

Mrs. Frost. Oh, no, but I think we should stick as much as possible, 
stick entirely to the McCarran-Walter Act. 

And this new act for the 209,000, I think we should be very careful 
not to liberalize it further. I should think it serves the purpose the 
way it is. 

3ut I am saying—don’t misunderstand me about this business of 
thinking, when I landed and found that people were coming in at 
that rate, I am saying—that I thought it was a grand, wonderful 
gesture on our part. 
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That’s what my opinion was at the time, so, naturally, I didn’t 
think of complaining. I only thought, well, goodness, we certainly 
are being liberal. How nice. 

And these people were coming from the Middle East and by the 
hundreds. I imagine by the thousands, if you really looked into it 
in that year. 

Now, they were guaranteed, I knew that, I found that out in New 
York. Shortly afterward I found that whole apartment houses were 
being bought by agencies, charitable agencies, and these people were 
moved right into them and were absorbed. There is no question. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very, very much. It is kind of you 
to come over and tell us. I appreciate it. 

Do we have any other witnesses ? 

Miss GuTuripce. No other witnesses. 

Senator Lancer. Do we have witnesses tomorrow ¢ 

Miss GuTurince. No, sir; no hearing tomorrow. 

(Thereupon, at 6:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
Suscommirrer To InvestigATe PRoBLEMS 
ConNeECTED WITH THE EMIGRATION OF REFUGEES 
AND Escaprrees From Western European Nations, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, 3 p. m., in room 135, 
Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer presiding. 

Present: Senator Langer. 

Also present: Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel for the sub- 
committee. 

Senator Lancer. Call your first witness. 

Miss Gururinge. Mr. Chairman, may the record show that S. 2149 
has now been referred to this subcommittee, that these hearings now 
include this bill, and may it be printed in the record 4 

Senator Lancer. Yes; let the record show this and also print it in 
the record. 

Miss Gururiper. Mr. Chairman, before I call the first witness, may 
I introduce some material in evidence which we have received since 
the last hearing ? 

Senator Lancer. We will call Monsignor O’Grady first. 

There are two kinds of people we never detain, clergymen and 
doctors. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN O’GRADY, SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


Monsignor O’Grapy. I am glad to have this opportunity to appear 
before your committee. I note, for instance, that recent discussions 
have done much to dramatize the failures of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953. They have again raised certain basic questions in regard to 
the attitude of the American people toward the entire refugee and 
immigration problems. I noticed that around the country. On the 
basis of my recent travels throughout the country, I am convinced 
that the American people are more alert to the significance of our im- 
migration problem than they have ever been. 

And that is no exaggeration. They are much closer to this than 
our people are in this country. 

For instance, last Christmas I attended an all-Africa meeting 
held in Accra, the capital of the African Gold Coast, and I could not 
fail to be disturbed, and any citizen of the United States could not fail 
to be disturbed, by the criticisms that these young Africans were mak- 
ing of our country. 

Now, I got that all through the meeting. I do not think there was 
as much criticism of any other country as there was of the United 
States or the attitude toward the U. N. and the attitude toward 
refugees. 
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Now, of course, I know how the American people react to the criti- 
cisms. At times they become very irritated. They wonder what is 
wrong with all these folks who criticize them, and they take them 
as expressions of ingratitude because of all the help that America has 
given abroad to these countries. And, of course, I have seen the evi- 
dence of that in my travels throughout the world. 

Now I am sure that those immediate reactions on the part of the 
American people toward criticisms from abroad do not represent a 
permanent attitude of all the people; that we will eventually sit 
down and think over these criticisms, and we will try to find out what 
basis they are on, because the criticisms are used. I could see that 
in the all-African meeting which I attended. 

And, they are being used by people on the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain who discredit the American people before the world. 

I have mentioned this before. I have mentioned it all up and down 
the United States, but I felt for a long time I was talking into deaf 
ears. Now Iam beginning to pick up a new courage. 

Your committee is studying ways and means of developing more 
generous programs for people from large sections of the world who 
have been uprooted by war or other ec: alamities and who have been 
trying to find homes in other countries. These people, of course, are 
largely Europeans. 

I find you have them in all sections of Europe. I can speak, of 
course, and am speaking, as one person who has had pretty close 
contact with these programs since 1946. In fact, I was largely respon- 
sible for settling the first groups out of the camps in Argentina and 
Brazil all through 1947. Then, I campaigned in the first refugee work, 
and I worked in the camps in Europe, among them, and I have had 
an opportunity of contacting leaders throughout the world on this 
matter. 

I have talked to these folks in the camps a good deal, and I have 
maintained a close contact with them in the United States since their 
resettlement. 

One of the studies that I promoted is in the process of being pub- 
lished now. It isa study of all those that have been placed in northern 
Missouri. It is one of the first systematic studies that has been made 
of the successful adjustment of refugees in our country. 

Now some people seem to think that because the refugees did not 
remain on the same job ever since they have been in the country, that 
there must be something wrong with them. Now, of course, our own 
workers move along, and labor has always stood for the free move- 
ment of workers. 

But, our experience, and I think this recent study of ours in the St. 
Louis area, points out that these folks have been most successful, and 
probably more successful, in my judgment, on the basis of information 
available, than any other group of immigrants of whom I have known 
and whose careers I have studied in the United States. 

Now I know that there are some people who say that this refugee 
problem has been pretty well cleared up. However, I do not see how 
any person, who has had an opportunity as I have of moving around 
in southern Italy, only last December, can say that there is no refugee 
problem in this area. TI have been all around these mountains every 
year ever since 1946. TI have had a chance to talk to these Italians in 
these native villages. 
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I have watched the development of the agrarian program ever since 
that time. I have participated in it. I have discussed their various 
developments with leaders of the Italian Government, and with our 
people, and the other government people, like the Canadians, who 
have operated in south Italy, and in spite of all of the development in 
this agrarian program, I find that there are large wholes of unem- 
ployed people in south Italy. 

There is a real problem of overpopulation there, much more than 
you have in any other section of Italy. The population of the north 
is tending to be more and more stabilized. 

Now a large part of these unemployed Italians are refugees, dis- 
placed people from North Africa, from Greece. There is no firm 
settlement. They have no firm settlement. And I have been in those 
villages and have attended their meetings, and I have heard the Com- 
munists harangue them. And, I know what they are saying to them. 

I have heard them talk about our immigration legislation. And, 
of course, I heard very pessimistic attitudes toward the present pro- 
gram when I was there last December. 

Therefore, I do not see how anybody can contend that there is not a 
large refugee problem and a large problem of overpopulation in south 
Italy no matter how high you lift the level of economy. I am con- 
vinced. I know some of the things that have been done. 

I think I have a fairly good pic ‘ture of what has been done to lift the 
Italian economy, and I do not see any hope except by a considerable 
migration. Of course, at this time I know your interest from the 
standpoint of refugees in the broadest sense. 

I hope the committee will keep that in mind, that we are dealing with 
refugees in the broadest sense. 

Now, a great deal has been said, of course, about the vast develop- 
ments in the German economy. I have followed that since 1947. 
Almost every year I have been able to spend some time in the camps 
in Germany, and I have been able to see the people who have come 
across the line. 

Last September I spent a considerable amount of time visiting refu- 
gees in the camps near Frankfort in West Germany. I found that 
these were families who had come over the line a short time before. 
Some had been there only about 2 weeks, some had been there 3 weeks, 
and some had been there for about a month. I had meetings of the 
people in the various camps and, as you well remember, at one camp 
[ gathered around about 75 families and we talked about their trials 
behind the Iron Curtain, the sufferings they endured and how they got 
over the line. 

Then we talked about their opportunities in West Germany. What 
I gathered from that meeting was this: The very young, those in their 
twenties, the young men in their twenties, were finding employment 

rather easily. For those in their thirties, the problem was more diffi- 
cult. 

For those between 40 and 50, the prospects were very poor. Then, 
of course, again, you have got to remember that this is an industrial- 
ized economy, and these were, to a considerable degree, agriculturalists, 
and it was not easy for them to get employment in their occupations. 

Of course, a considerable number of them, I should s say possibly 
almost a third, there was not much hope except migration to other 
countries. We discussed the countries to which they would like to go 
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and some, of course, wanted to go to Canada. 
to go to Canada than any other place. 

Some wanted to go to the United States and some wanted to go to 
Australia and some to Brazil. 

Now, I find that you have had a great deal of discussion here, nat- 
urally, about the question of permanent, firm resettlement. 

I was sent up to attend the meetings of refugees in France last 
September and spent a whole day with them and discussed their prob- 
lems and what they were going to do and what type of employment 
they had in France. Now, of course, they had to get a license for each 
job, each separate job, and many of them were tempor ary jobs and they 
had difficulty in getting any permanent employment. ‘That is true, 
generally, of groups like this coming into France. 

The same is true of the Italians when they migrate to France. You 
cannot say very well that they are permanently settled and that they 
have sufficient subsistence. I do not think that that is true. It is not 
true of the people I saw in Paris last September. 

I think that we ought to then look at that question of resettlement 
and not place ourselves in the position where the consul, if he has any 
doubt, will just postpone issuing a visa. In other words, I think in 
this legislation we need to be very exact, just what we mean, and we 
need to look at this matter of resettlement in a very broad sense. 

Now, take the situation in Holland. Now, Holland has what looks 
like a prosperous economy. It is a prosperous economy. However, 
they are not absorbing all their own people. It is not possible for them 
to find employment for all their own people, and they have to export 
about 60,000 a year. Now, among those 60,000 people there are quite 
a number of Dutch from the former Duth colonies in the East Indies. 
There is not much hope for them except migration. And the Dutch, 
as a matter of fact, have the best-organized immigration program 
I have ever seen in any country. But even with that, there is still the 
problem of refugees in Holland. ' 

Now, when you take the English, it is rather different. There is 
very little unemployment, of course, in Great Britain. There is 
hardly any. It is probably almost down to 2 percent, which is con- 
sidered very good. It has, I presume, however, about 250,000 refugees. 

However, some of them would like to come to the United States. 
Some of the Polish people would because many of them have villages 
in the United States, but not a large number. I think on the whole 
the people in England are what we . might call firmly settled. 

That does not mean, however, that some of them would not make a 
considerable contribution to a labor market, as has happened in the 
case of the Poles who have already been settled here under the original 
refugee legislation. 

Now, I am glad to think that this committee is thinking about re- 
moving the harsh restrictions of the 1953 act. It is unreasonable to 
expect documentary evidence over a 2-year period for people who have 
escaped from behind the Iron Curtain. It is unreasonable to expet 
all the members of refugee families to come at the same time. Under 
the traditional immigrational pattern, the heads of families have 
usually come first and made provision for their families before bring- 
ing them to the United States. 

I think that ought to be possible under our refugee legislation. I 
am also glad to know that the committee is considering “liberalizing 
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the act so as to enable the volunteer organizations to secure group 
sponsorship. Without that, we would never have succeeded in placing 
the number of people that have been placed through a government 
program alone. 

I think the volunteer organizations made a magnificent contribu- 
tion, and I speak from first-hand knowledge because I have been 
around a great deal and have spent a great deal of time visiting the 
people w ho have been resettled by the various organizations. 

I am glad to see this tendency again to depend more on the volun- 
teer groups, on their leadeship, on their contribution and on their 
ability to sell this program to the American people. 

I would naturally go along with proposals to extend the life of the 
Refugee Act for these 2 years. I do not see any god reason for draw- 
ing a clear line of demarcation between refugees and esapees. I do not 
see any good reason for spelling out the w ord “ethnic” and applying it 
to Dutch, Germans, Italians, Greeks. 

Sometimes I wonder in southern It: aly, of what race the people of 
Italy are. Sometimes they look like Arabs and sometimes they look 
like Greeks, and they talk hardly anything except Greek. I do not 
know how you would trace their ethnic origin. The people that we 
have in mind in this refugee program do not necessarily represent one 
nationality. We find among ‘them a mixture of nationalities. I agree 
with those who contend that the use of the word “ethnic” has an un- 
fortunate connotation. It harks back to the efforts of years ago that 
divided people into superior and inferior races and nationalities. 

The American people do not want to continue this sort of classifica 
tion. Iam sure they want to help people who have been uprooted by 
the same causes, independent of their racial or national origins. 

Now, I would also go along with the effort to broaden the concept 
of refugees to include the people from North Africa. I would put in 
Central Africa also, because I have met quite a few Europeans in 
those countries who are not firmly resettled. Because, in many 
areas—and I need not go into the turbulent conditions that prevail in 
many of those countr ies—I realize and know enough about it to know 
that there are people there who should be given a chance the same as 
those in North Africa and some of those I met in Spain this last year. 

Naturally, I want to go along with the broadening of the program. 

Then, of course, there is the question, I think, of children. The 
American people have a great interest, as I find from my own exper- 
ience abroad and around this country, in securing children for adop- 
tion titan abroad. I think that would make an appeal, and I am glad 
that you are considering the possibility of broadening that program 
and increasing the number of children to be admitted through the 
United States to be sponsored by American families and to be adopted 
in American homes. I think that is a very popular part of the pro- 
gram. I have noticed even in our Army families in Germany. I 
have never seen so much interest in finding children for adoption in 
Europe as I found among the officers of our Army in Germany. 

Senator Lancer. I take it, Monsignor O’Grady, that you are in 
favor of the Lehman, Watkins, and Langer : amendments ? 

Monsignor O’Grapy. Yes, I am in favor of the broader amendments. 
T understand the Lehman bill is somewhat broader, but I am in favor of 
the basic principles, I think, of the Lehman bill. 
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I understand there has been a tendency, too, on the part of the 
people proposing the Watkins bill to accept some of the broader points 
of view that are expressed in the Lehman bill. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very, very much. 

Is Representative Walter here, Congressman Walter ? 

Miss Gururipce. Not yet, sir. 

Senator LANGER. Eahoconsins Meee aaa 

Miss Gururipce. He was coming at 2:30. I have not heard since 
2:30. 

Senator Lancer. Call your next witness. 

Miss Gururince. Mr. Burke. 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. BURKE ON BEHALF OF THE CONGRESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Burke. Thank you, Senator. My name is Thomas H. Burke. 
I am chief of congressional liaison, legislative department, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and I appear here on behalf of that 
organization. 

I might say, parenthetically, that it was my hope that our Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, James Carey, could appear, as he arrived back in 
this country just Monday. 

Unfortunately, Monday night he was taken to the hospital for 
emergency surgery, so it is impossible for him to be here. 

We do appreciate this opportunity to testify before this committee. 

In this statement, we will outline the general policies with respect 
to immigration in which the CIO believes, and will comment in detail 
on one of the bills before the committee, S. 1794, introduced by Senator 
Lehman. Unfortunately, we have not been able in the time available 
to analyze the other two bills that, as we understand it, are before the 
committee, that is, S. 2113 (Senator Watkins) and S. 2149 (Senator 
Langer). While we, therefore, are not undertaking to comment in 
detail on these two bills, our general suggestions w ith regard to immi- 
gration policy are, of course, applic: able to them. 


1. IMMIGRATION POLICY GENERALLY 


The CIO has long been committed in favor of a liberal immigration 
policy. 

We favor a liberal immigraticn policy, firstly, because of humani- 
tarian considerations. 

During the decades when a liberal immigration policy prevailed, 
millions of people took advantage of the o opportunity to immigrate 
to this country. They were thus enabled to leave the poverty. and 
tyranny of the Old World and start life anew in a free country whose 
boast is equality of opportunity for all. 

Many thousands of members of CIO unions immigrated to this 
country, including the heads of several of our international unions. 
In other cases, they are the children or grandchildren of immigrants. 
It is a truism that, if we go back far enough, all Americans are 
descendants of immigrants. 
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Since we are ourselves the beneficiaries and products of immigra- 
tion, advocacy of an illiberal immigration policy would come with 
singular ill grace from us. 

Further, the humanitarian considerations which stress the need 
for a liberal immigration policy are as pressing today as ever in the 
world’s history. For there are today many thousands of political 
refugees from Soviet tyranny in the detention camps of Western 
Europe. Surely the claims of these brave people to succor should 
especially appeal to our consciences. 

In the second place, we believe in a liberal immigration policy be- 

cause we think that such a policy is in the best interests of the United 
States, even viewing those interests narrowly and selfishly. Immigra- 
tion has not only benefited the immigrants, but the United States as 
well. The great transcontinental railroad construction of the 19th 
century was made possible only by the backbreaking toil of tens of 
thousands of Irish and Chinese immigrants. The farms of the Middle 
West, which have become the granary of the Nation, were hewn from 
the wilderness by German and Seandinavian immigrants. Duri ing the 
latter part of the 19th century and during this century our great indus- 
trial plants have in considerable part been manned by immigrants or 
the sons of immigrants, Italians and Slavs, and men of many other 
races. 

Nor have immigrants contributed only their muscle. Many of this 
Nation’s finest scientists today are men who were born across the seas. 
Dr. Albert Einstein’s vital contributions in many fields, including the 
development of atomic energy, are well known. All of us know men 
and women who were immigrants, descendants of immigrants, who 
distinguished themselves in all fields of constructive human endeavor, 
such as the sciences, professions, arts, and government. 

Those are, very briefly, the reasons the CIO favors a liberal immi- 
gration policy. 

This liberal immigration policy should, we think, encompass three 
separate situations. There is, first, the need for a liberal permanent, 
or let us say, long-run, immigration policy. 

Secondly, some of the persons displaced by World War IT have still, 
10 years after the end of that war, not found permanent homes. These 
persons need special relief. 

Thirdly, there is the current problem of offering special relief to 
the streams of refugees—“escapees” in the terminology of the Refugee 
Relief Act—who continue, with our encouragement, to find their way 
through the Iron Curtain. 

At its convention last December in Los Angeles, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, in its resolution on immigration policy, 
called for steps to deal with each of these three phases of the i immigra- 
tion problem. This resolution concluded : 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations : 

1. Reaffirms its stand in favor of a liberal immigration policy for the United 
States and for revision of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 to that 
end ; 

2. Calls upon the administration and the State Department to administer the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 in accordance with its provisions and as Congress 


intended, instead of seeking to nullify the statute by thwarting and minimizing 
immigration; * * *. 
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This committee, as we understand it, at this time is considering only 
the latter subject, that is the revision of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, and its administration by the State Department. 


2. THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 


We believe that the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, and the 1954 revi- 
sion as well, demonstrated a congressional disposition toward a more 
generous immigration policy than that established by the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952. Certainly, we hope so. If that was the 
congressional intention, however, it has to a considerable extent been 
thwarted both by the narrowness with which the Refugee Relief Act 
was drawn and by the way it has been administered in the State 
Department. 

The Refugee Relief Act specifies that it must be administered i 
the State Department by the Bureau of Security and Consular At. 
fairs. This tying of immigration to security was found to result in 
stressing security to the virtual elimination of immigration. That 
is the conclusion which Mr. Corsi reached, and the point seems to us 
well taken. 

3. THE LEHMAN BILL 


We come now to the details of S. 1794, introduced by Senator 
Lehman. 

With respect to administration, this bill would vest responsibility 
in an Administrator within the State Department, to be appointed 
by the President subject to Senate confirmation. The requirement 
that the law be administered by the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs would be eliminated. 

As we have already indicated, we are entirely in favor of this 
proposal. 

The Lehman bill modifies the requirement of the present act with 
respect to assurances of employment and housing to provide that these 
assurances may be given by voluntary agencies ‘recognized by the De- 
partment of State, instead of only by individuals as at present. As 
we understand it, these requirements of the present law have been 
one of the principal barriers to the admission of refugees or expellees. 
Certainly, we see no reason why responsible agencies should not, as 
well as individuals, be permitted to give these assurances. 

We suggest, further, that these assurances that employment and a 
specific housing facility are available could well be eliminated en- 
tirely. The act also requires an assurance that the alien and the mem- 
bers of his family accompanying him will not become public charges. 
This general assurance should be res isonably sufficient: to require as- 
surances on employment and housing in addition is to place unneces- 
sary barriers in the way of immigration. 

The Lehman bill would eliminate the requirement in section 11 (d) 
of the present act that a completely documented 2-year history of the 
alien be submitted before he is eligible to come to this country. This 
preposterous provision has had the consequence that persons escap- 
ing from behind the Iron Curtain must wait 2 years before being 
eligible to come to this country. This requirement violates every 
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principle of decency and humanitarianism and, like too many other 
requirements put forward in the name of security, actually adds noth- 
ing to security. There is no basis for assuming that Communist 
“pli ints” would not as readily wait 2 years as other people. 

The present act provides for adjustment of status of certain cate- 
gories of aliens who are presently residing in this country, and the 
Lehman bill would somewhat liberalize these provisions. That cer- 
tainly is desirable. We suggest, however, that the procedures now 
employed in effecting this adjustment likewise be revised. 

For an alien who has entered illegally is formally made to leave 
the country physically, and then reenter it legally. Surely this is 
unnecessary red tape and expense, both for the Immigration Service 
and the alien. Incidentally, it is only because C anada is less fatuous 
about these matters than we are, and permits people to cross its borders 
for the purpose of formally recrossing, that the Immigration Serv- 
ice is able to go through w ith this senseless ritual. If the law requires 

, it should be ch: inged. 

"Se nator Lehman’s bill would increase slightly—that is, by 15,000— 
the number of aliens admissible under the act and would bring within 
its scope refugees residing in Spain and north Africa, Both of 
these changes seem to be desirable. 

The Lehman bill also would repeal section 12 of the present act, 
which creates a complicated system of priorities for the issuance of 
visas. There was never any justification for this provision, and if 
the consular officials have actually attempted to observe it, it must 
have contributed materially to retarding immigration. 

Finally, the bill would extend the termination date of the act to 
December 31, 1960. This change is urgently needed to counteract 
the highly restrictive administration the act has been given to date 
and to effectuate the original congressional intention as to the number 
of persons to be suce ored by it. 

For all of these reasons we are in favor of this bill, although, as 
stated, we think it might, in 1 or 2 respects, go further. 

We also stress the fact, of which Senator Lehman is no less aware 
than we, that this bill is not a substitute for thoroughgoing revision 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. We again express 
our hope that the Congress will promptly undertake that much-needed 
jeb. 

In conclusion, we wish again to thank the committee for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before it. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you. 

Any questions ¢ 

Miss GurHripGe. No questions. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very, very much, indeed. 

Call your next witness. 

Miss Guturiper. Mr. Philip Perlman. 

Mr. Perlman has come today at great inconvenience to himself, 
and he has remained over in the city to do that favor for the sub- 
committee. 


Senator Lancer. Thank you. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF PHILIP B. PERLMAN, FORMER SOLICITOR GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CHAIRMAN OF PRESIDENT TRU- 
MAN’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Mr. Pertman. Thank you, Senator. 

The subcommittee is meeting to consider at least three bills to 
amend what is known as the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, Public 
Law 203, of the 83d Congress. The bills are S. 1794, introduced 
by Senator Lehman, together with Senators Humphrey, Douglas, and 
Kefauver; S. 2113, introduced by Senator Watkins, together with 
i4 other Senators; and 8. 2149, introduced by Senator Langer, chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

The ae legislation represents an effort to remedy a wrong 
done by the 83d Congress over the protest of those who were ccn- 
vinced that the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was destined to failure from 
the beginning. Performance under its terms and manner of adrmin- 
istration was and is practically impossible. It constitutes a fraud 
on the American people and those it pretended to benefit. 

The restrictions on immigration written into the McCarran-Walter 
Act of 1952, and passed over President Truman’s veto, prevent the 
United States from meeting extraordinary or emergency situations 
requiring humanitarian measures by our country to relieve distress 
abroad; to welcome to our shores fresh supplies of brains and brawn 
to supplement our own strength, and to assist in maintaining our 
leadership of the free peoples of the world. Even prior to the 
McCarran-Walter Act, the many barriers against even limited immi- 
gration induced Congress to make special provisions for the admissicn 
of aliens in distress, and so it enacted the Displaced Persons Act in 
1948, through which approximately 400,000 victims of wars and the 
aftermath of wars entered the United States in the period between 
1948 and 1952. Under the national origins quota system, adopted in 
1924 and reenacted in the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952, there are 
upward of 154,000 quota visas available annually, but of that number 
only about 70,000 are normally used, the reason being that substantial 
numbers are allocated to countries where they are not needed. 

On March 24, 1952, President Truman sent a message to the 82d 
Congress stating in detail the reasons for a 3-year emergency program 
for the admission of 300,000 persons, in order to— 

(1) Provide aid for the unfortunate victims of oppression who are 
escaping from Communist tyranny behind the Iron Curtain; 

(2) Continue our participation in the international effort now being 
made to assist in the migration and resettlement throughout the w orld 
of a substantial number of persons from the overpopulated areas of 
Western Europe; and 

(3) Authorize additional immigration into this country, on a limited 
basis, to aid in alleviating the pr oblems created by Communist tyranny 
and overpopulation in Western Europe. 

The bill to implement President Truman’s message was not passed. 
After the administration changed, President E isenhower, on April 
22, 1953, sent a letter to the Speaker of the House of the 83d Congress, 
in which he wrote: 


We are all aware of the tragic developments of the past several years which 
have left countless thousands of individuals homeless refugees in the heart of 
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Europe. In recent months, the number of refugees has been increased by the 
steady flow of escapees who have braved death to escape from behind the Iron 
Curtain. These refugees and escapees searching desperately for freedom look 
te the free world for haven. 

In addition, the problem of population pressures continues to be a source of 
urgent concern in several friendly countries in Burope. 

It is imperative that we join with the other nations in helping to find a 
solution to these grave questions. These refugees, escapees, and distressed peoples 
now constitute an economic and political threat of constantly growing magni- 
tude They look to traditional American humanitarian concern for the oppressed. 
International political considerations are also factors which are involved. We 
should take reasonable steps to help these people to the extent that we share 
the obligation of the free world. 

Therefore, after consideration of all the points of view which have been 
presented, I recommend, within the framework of the immigration laws, the 
enactment of emergency immigration legislation for the special admission of 
120,000 immigrants per year for the next 2 years. 

The administration’s bill to authorize the issuance of 120,000 spe 
nonquota visas per year for 2 years, or a total of 240,000 visas over 
2-year period, was promptly introduced. Unfortunately, it was ‘vals 
on the same racial ideas that are woven into the MeCarran-Walter 
Act. But it suffered drastic and more discriminatory changes in the 
Senate and House, was finally enacted after further amendments made 
by a conference committee, and was signed by the President August 

, 1953. It was clear from the beginning that this act, although la- 
alee a Refugee Relief Act, was an obvious sham, and was not designed 
to afford any real relief to the groups most in need of assistance. ‘Ina 
statement I made a little more than a month after the act was passed, 
1 said, and I repeat it here: 

The Emergency Relief Act of 1953, despite the benefits it will confer on some 
people in need of assistance, is in many respects the most discriminatory, the 
most restrictive, and generally the worst pieces of legislation on the subject 
ever enacted in the history of this Nation. Under the guise of extending a 
helping hand to the victims of war and the aftermath of wars, the Emergency 
Relief Act of 1953 gives full play to outrageous and, indefensible prejudices, 
detrimental to our way of life at home, and destructive of our efforts abroad to 
provide leadership for the free peoples of the world in the quest for peace and 
security. So far from attempting to eliminate or minimize any of the unworthy 
features of the McCarran-Walter Act, the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 expressly 
adopts the discriminations and the other abuses of the McCarran-Walter Act, 
and then adds new ones, so drastic in Scope as to destroy the hopes of many 
who have been dreaming of a safe haven in the United States. 

President Eisenhower asked for emergency legislation to rescue 
within a period of 2 years a total of 240,000 refugees, expellees, and 
escapees, and to afford relief from surplus population problems in 
Kurope (Italy, Holland, Greece, and Western Germany). The pro- 
gram was to be directed by an Administrator appointed by the Presi- 
dent. As finally passed, the act reduced the number of immigrants 
from 240,000 to 209,000 (not including 5,000 aliens already in the 
United States as nonimmigrants, and whose status was to be ad- 
justed). The 2-year period for admissions was extended to about 314 
years, so that the annual rate of admissions proposed by the President 
was reduced from 120,000 to about 58,000. Therefore, under this sup- 
posedly generous and humane provision for those in distress, the max- 
imum ‘number of admissions, even if the act had worked, did not, by 
a wide margin, absorb the unused immigration quota visas author- 
ized by existing law. I pointed out at the time that section 4 of the 
act divided the emergency visas among specified groups, in most in- 
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stances allocating them to particular nationals or races, and even to 
those of particular ethnic origins. 

There was, in all cases, a maximum number of each group, inelud- 
ing German ethnics, Italian ethnics, Greek ethnics, Dutch ethnics. 
and Chinese ethnics. The greatest number of visas were allocated 
on the basis of national origin and ancestry, and the numbers allocated 
reflect clearly the racial prejudices which motivated the provisions 
contained in the act. The original plan to grant relief to some fami- 
lies who are neither refugees, expellees, nor escapees but whose admis- 
sion would tend to solve overpopulation problems, was emasculated 
in the Senate, the sole vestige left being provision for a limited num- 
ber of visas for nonrefugee Italians, Greeks, and Netherlanders who 
are close relatives of American citizens and resident aliens. 

I do not propose here to analyze all the provisions of the so-called 
Refugee Relief Act, and again to attempt to point out its weaknesses, 
its defects, and its failure to provide the machinery and procedures 
to achieve the purposes for which it was supposed to be intended. That 
task has been done by those who are more expert in the field. The 
shameful results speak for themselves, and no further analysis or 
proof is needed. 

There is, however, one matter which should be emphasized. When 
the Refugee Relief Act came out of the Senate committee, it still re- 
tained the provisions authorizing the President to appoint an Admin- 
istrator to direct the operation of the program. But in conference 
between Senate and House committees it was decided not to trust 

the President of the United States with the appointment. The con- 
ference committee agreed on a provision the effect of which was to 
take the power of appointment away from the President and to make 
it mandatory that the Administrator of the act be the Administrator 
of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs of the State Depart- 
ment. So, Mr. Scott McLeod, who was then and still is Administra- 
tor of Security and Consular Affairs, remains, by act of Congress, the 
co in charge of the administration of the Refugee Relief Act. 

{forts made by President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles 
to put the actual administration of the act into other hands have so 
fair failed. Mr. Edward J. Corsi, brought in to remedy maladminis- 
tration, was forced out in a short time. Now Mr. Pierce J. Gerety, 
former General Counsel of the Civil Service Commission, is supposed 
to take charge of the program. But Mr. McLeod has been quoted 
as saying he will continue to have final authority over the program, 
and it is anybody’s guess as to just what role Mr. Gerety will be 
permitted to play. 

The fact is, of course, that the refugee program is not solely a se- 
curity matter. It involves many other considerations of policy and 
fact and law, and it should not be left to a security officer, least of all 
to one who has made such a dismal record of complete failure. The 
oe ommission long ago recommended that the State Department 
be relieved of general jurisdiction over the issuance of visas, and, al- 
though this perh: aps is not the time to consider that particular recom- 
mendation, there are many good reasons why the President should 
be enabled to make a free selection of an Administrator of this vital 
program, and to be unleashed from the security officer of the State 
Department. One of them is that the proper administration of the 
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relief program requires a full-time effort, and its Administrator should 
not be the head of another permanent bureau requiring full time. It 
may be that the relief program has been impaired because Mr. McLeod 
occupies both posts, but he seems to have had spare time to leave both 
posts to make speeches during political campaigns. 

One year after the original Refugee Relief Act was passed, Congress 
adopted an amendment, Public Law 751, 83d Congress, approved 
August 31, 1954, so as to permit the allotments of special nonquota 
visas for certain persons of Italian, Greek, or Dutch ethnic origin to 
be issued to applicants in either the ettieteh or relative preference 
group according to current demand. The amendment also removed 
certain requirements applicable to orphans and permitted addition: i 
refugees within the United States to apply for readjustment of 
status before July 1, 1955, but it added restrictions to the relative 
preference group by making the provisions for employment and 
housing assurances in the case of refugees applicable also to that 
croup. And now the storm of criticism has reached the point where, 
after being dramatized by the Corsi affair, it has become all too 
plain that the objections expressed at the time of the enactment of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 were fully justified. 

Nearly 2 years have passed since the act went into effect. During 
that time the act was supposed to authorize the admission of at least 
116,000 persons. So far as can be learned, only about 32,000 visas have 
been issued, and of these 26,000 were issued to those in the relative 
preference groups, applicants who were entitled to priority anyhow 
under the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952. The special objects of con- 
cideration—the escapees, expellees, and refugees—are said to have 
been granted 6,000 visas, but of these there seems to be doubt if as 
many as 1,000 actual escapees, expellees and refugees not eligible under 
any other category have actually entered the United States. This is 
an outrageous performance. It is a black page in American history. 
It means we have left thousands upon thousands, to whose rescue we 
pledged ourselves, to the despair and misery of concentration camps, 
and to the death that came as a release from disappointment and 
heartbreak. 

It is heartening to note that the three bills being considered by this 
subcommittee represent a change—a decided change—in the attitude 
expressed by Congress in the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. And now, 
at. long last, the n: ational administration has rec ognized the necessity 
for making changes designed to allow the origin: al stated goals to be 
reached. ¥ or some unfortunate souls this decision comes too late, but 
there is still ample opportunity for us to prove that we shall not 
refuse to meet obligations to suffering humanity thrust upon us by 
reason of our preeminent position among the sovereign nations of 
the world. 

S. 1794, the Lehman bill, eliminates the distinction between “refu- 
gee” and “escape,” and eliminates vague requirements relating to 
resettlement and the degree of need. It would seem that the sug- 
gested changes are more clearly stated in S. 1794 than in S. 2112, 
the administration bill. S. 1794 gives the appointment of the ad- 
ministrator of the act to the President, as contemplated in the original 
measure approved in the first instance by both the House and the 
Senate, but, as I pointed out, determined in conference to be the 
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Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs of 
the Department of State. S. 2113 is silent on the subject. It is 
rare for Congress to usurp the Executive power of appointment of 
administrative officials. Experience with the act demonstrates just 
how bad the precedent was, and Congress should vest the power of 
appointment where it rightfully belongs. 

The provision in S. 1794 for an increase in the overall number 
of visas by 15,000 for escapees at present in certain NATO nations, 
and in Spain and north Africa, still leaves the total number substan- 
tially less than proposed by P1 — Eisenhower in 1953. There 
is no such proposal in 8. 2113. 1794 would eliminate the term 

“ethnic” from the provisions of the act, a term which seems to be 
of little practical use, and which serves but to emphasize that our 
immigration laws are based on obsolete ideas of differences between 
races. It would raise the age of eligible orphans from 10 to 14 years, 
instead of the 12 years proposed i in both S. 2113 and in 8. 2149 (the 
Langer bill). It would eliminate the provision that an alien apply- 
ing tor adjustment of his status must be lawfully admitted, and the 
yrovision that a person escaping from behind the Lron Curtain must 
lad & passport or other travel documents. 

This is one of the provisions tending to make a farce of the existing 
low. It is a companion of the requirement for a full documented 
2-year history of each alien, prior to becoming eligible for admission. 
S. 2113 has substantially the same proposal as to both requirements. 
S. 1794 would repeal section 12 of the Refugee Relief Act, so as te 
abolish the rather unnecessary system of priorities for the 1 issuance of 
visas, and the bill would also extend the act to December 1960, in order 
to process the applications made under its provisions. Both S. 1794 
and S. 2113 would permit individual housing and employment assur- 
ances to be given by recognized voluntary agencies, but the provisions 
of S. 1794 seem to be less restrictive. S. 2113 provides that a member 
of a family unit may follow his family to the United States, instead of 
being required to accompany the family to the United States. Also 
it would permit the admission of 1,000 aliens from Austria, Greece, 
Germany, and Italy who have tuberculosis, provided they are members 
of a family group being or and provided they supply the spe- 
cial assurances required by the act 

S. 2113 gives the consular officials the sole responsibility for the 
determination of the eligibility of an alien applying for admission 
under the Refugee Relief Act. This will tend to eliminate confusion 
as to where the author ity to determine eligibility is imposed. 

I would suggest, as Senator Lehman “did, that this provision be 
incorporated into S. 1794, along with the provisions in S. 2113 author- 
izing the admission of 1,000 aliens who are suffering from tubercu- 
losis, but who are otherwise eligible and able to supply the special 
assurances; and along with the provisions in S. 2113 permitting mem- 
bers of family groups to follow rather than accompany the senior 
members of their groups. Other provisions of the two bills achieve 
substantially similar results, so that it would be comparatively simple 
to put the best features of both together in this way. 

The main features of Senator Langer’ s bill (S. 2149), if approved 
by the subcommittee, could also be incorporated into S. 1794. The 
changes proposed by S. 2149 in section 2 of the Refugee Relief Act 
seem to have been covered by the new language proposed in S. 1794. 
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Senator Langer’s bill, however, would add dependent parents, step- 
parents, and adoptive parents (if the adoptive parenthood existed 
prior to July 1, 1953) of aliens and their spouses admitted under the 
provisions of sections 3 and 4 of the Refugee Relief Act. It would 
change section 7 of the act so as to exempt such persons from the 
assurances required by that section; and it would also authorize all 
the assurances required by section 7 to be made by, in addition to 
c1tizens— 

uny person or persons who have been admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence and have resided continuously, immediately prior to the giving of 
such assurance, in the United States for a period of 2 or more years. 

In addition, it is provided that the personal obligation of the person 
giving such an assurance shall be limited to a period of 5 years from 
the time the alien for whom such an assurance is given enters the 
United States. These proposals certainly deserve c areful considera- 
tion by the subcommittee. 

I hope the subcommittee will proceed promptly to recommend the 
passage of S. 1794, with the suggested amendments, to remove what 
has been a most unfortunate episode in the effort to provide a haven for 
a limited number of those who have suffered so much from the con- 
flicts between nations. We can do our fair share for those who need 
our help. We can gain valuable assets through the presence in our 
country of those who have learned through sad experience to appre- 
ciate the blessings of freedom and who, I Delieve, will ev ventually con- 
iribute substantially to the culture and prosperity and welfare of our 
people. And we can, at the same time, earn added respect from the 
other sovereign nations by proof that we are ready and willing to 
share our liberties and our right to pursue happiness with those who 
are worthy of the opportunities our great Nation affords. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much; that was an excellent 
statement. 

Mr. Pertman. I hope I made an accurate analysis of your bill. 

Senator Lancer. My bill is supplementary only to the other two, 
you know. 

Any questions, Miss Guthridge ? 

Miss Gururmce. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much, indeed. 

Mr. Pertman. Thank you. 

Miss Gururipce. Mr. Harper Sibley 


STAFEMENT OF HARPER SIBLEY, FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Sistey. I want to say that my name is Harper Sibley, and I 
live in Rochester, N. Y. Tama businessman. I am a past president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and a member of 
its international relations committee at this time. 

Because I am not very well known here, I mentioned that I am a 
director of Western Union Telegraph Co. and New York Life and 
other companies of that kind. How ever, I am much more proud of 
being a farmer. 

I own 8 farms and operate 45 other farms. 

Senator Lancer. Shake hands with a brother farmer. 
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Mr. Sister. And I employ about 80 families on those farms. 
Therefore I am inter —_ in the farm problem. 

I have been for 18 years chairman of the church world service, 
which is the Protestant organization of the Protestant churches which 
are concerned with disaster around the world. And duri ing that time 
we have tried to meet emergency disasters through the help of church 
people in all parts of the world. 

About 3 weeks ago I went to a world committee meeting at Switzer- 
land where representatives of emergency disasters from all over the 
world were present—from Korea, China, Indonesia, from Greece, and 
from Jordan and many other countries. Then after that I made a 
trip into Germany to talk to some of the officials of the German Gov- 
ernment and of the United States Government and to visit the refugee 
camps. 

I would simply like to make two points. These statements that 
have been made are very complete studies of the bills. I am not 
speaking directly on any of these bills, but simply to several points 
that occur to me as important after having had this personal 
experience. 

I want to say, first of all, that I was assured by a number of officials 
of the German Government—Mr. Nahm, who is in the Ministers, 
the head of the German Government for refugees, and a number of 
others that I met in the German Government—with the statement 
that the German economy has made a very remarkable recovery. To 
a large extent it is finding employment for great numbers of refugees 
in Germany, but there are groups that they are not absorbing. 

He mentioned particularly 40,000 farm families who have come 
over from areas now occupied by the Communist police state, where 
formerly they farmed, in East Germany and in Poland. Those fam- 
ilies want to farm, but there is no available land or housing on farms 
in Germany. They can take artisans into the cities, but these farm 
families, they have no place for them. I was told that by the top 
oe ~ of the German Government and by various others. 

), | went out to some of the camps, and I interviewed some of these 
inten families. I wanted to see what kind of people they were and if 
they wanted to come to the United States or Canada or Australia, 
or wherever. I was so interested in a number of them, that I per- 
onally agreed to sponsor two of the families and to work them into 
some of our own farms. I have pictures of the families here if any- 
body wants to see them. They are extremely fine people. 

They are attractive, they are intelligent, they are well educated. 
They had farms of their own in East Germany. Take a look at that 
family, for instance, that I am sponsoring. Their farms were taken 
over and confiscated. Their assets were taken away from them. 

When they resisted, they were put in concentration camps. They 
finally escaped. They are the kind of people that make good citizens. 
They are very much the same kind of people that we have on our farms 
now in Illinois, where we have about 50 families of German origin 
working on these various farms. 

I simply want to say that there are large groups of people still in 
camps, refugee camps, in Germany who do not fit into the German 
economy and who would like to migrate. I know that by having talked 
to a good many. 
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In this 1 camp, which is just outside of Hamburg, there were 
10,000 refugees living in a series of barracks, 2 and 3 families in each 
room, and this family was 1 of 2 families living in 1 room together. 
They have five children. The other family that I am also agreeing to 
give assurance for have five children. 

I said to them, “I will take the children, and the mother and father 
can come along if they want to,” because they are such attractive 
children. 

However, the one point I want to make is that there are refugees 
there who are very eager and anxious to come. They are high-class 
people. Large numbers of them are farm people. 

The second point | want to make is that 1 of these 2 families, and I 
have pictures of the other family here, came across the line last 
August. They have only been in Germany, in the camp, for 10 
months. Now out of the 2-year history—even though I have spon- 
sored them, even though they have passed the health act and have 
been passed for security in their preexaminations—they have evi- 
dently got to sit there for a good deal over a year in that re fugee 
situation where the different families are living together in very un- 
healthy situations, crowding 2 families in 1 room. 

They have to stay there under the regulations of this act, in all prob- 
ability, for a year and 2 or 3 months before I can bring them over, 
and that seems a very unreasonable provision to me. If we cannot 
trust our own security officers and our Department of Health officers 
to decide whether they are good risks or not without having to have 
them sit there in a camp for 2 years, it seems to me that we cannot 
trust our own officials. 

Those are the two main points I want to make, that in principle 
they are desirable refugees; and secondly, that the 2-year provision 
of the act seems to be very unreasonable. 

Thirdly, I think that it causes great delay to try to get individual 
sponsors for each family, a sponsor who agrees to all of these different 
things about housing and employment and everything else a family 
he has never seen, whereas, if you can accept the guaranties of respon- 
sible, recognized voluntary social agencies to be responsible for those 
families they are on the job all the time, and they are far more respon- 
sible than some individual out in Illinois or some other individual. 

They can be reached and found. Then I feel that the suggestions 
of the President, that voluntary, responsible agencies be : able to give 
the assurances instead of trying to find an individual assurance in 
each case is a very desirable improvement to the whole program and 
would bring in more refugees, would operate faster and would be 
more responsible. 

Altogether I hope that the broad principles that are being recom- 
mended by the President and have been included in these bills will 
be put into effect. 

Senator Langer. Thank you. 

Mr. Sretey. Here is my other family. You might be interested 
in that. Those are the families that hs ave to wait a year and 2 months 
sitting in a camp under the 2-year provision. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very, very much. 

I will have to be excused to cast my vote. We will take a recess. 

(A recess was taken.) 
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Senator Lancer. The meeting will come to order. Has Congress- 
man Walter shown up yet ? 

Miss Gururince. No, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Will somebody call him? 

Miss Gururince. He is on the floor of the House. 

Senator Langer. Will you call your next witness? 

Miss Gururiver. Mr, Gunther. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. GUNTHER ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICANS 
FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Gunruer. Mr. Chairman, I am John J. Gunther, legislative 
representative of Americans for Democratic Action. I am here today 
to present the views of Americans for Democratic Action on the 
question of revision of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. We appre- 
ciate the opportunity to present these views before this committee. 

Americans for Democratic Action supports the principal features 
of S. 1794, Senator Lehman’s bill; S. 2113, President Eisenhower's 
proposals, introduced by Senator Watkins; and S$. 2149, introduced 
by Senator Langer. 

We do not intend today to discuss the details of the proposals. 
However, I would like to point out that in almost all instances where 
these two bills would change the Refugee Relief Act—that is the 
Lehman and Watkins bills—it was known 2 years ago that these pro- 
visions of the act were unworkable. It has taken the Eisenhower 
administration almost 2 — to recognize the most obvious faults 
of the Refugee Relief Act. I do not believe it unfair to suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that had not Mr. Corsi resigned and made public his basic 
disagreement with the administration’s attitude on the subject of 
immigration, no suggested changes would have been forthcoming 
from the administration. 

We would especially urge the adoption of at least two of the points 
contained in S. 1794 and not in S. 2113. First, the expiration date 
of the act should be extended to 1960. 

Second, the administration of the act should be placed in more 
favorable hands. The act presently requires that Scott McLeod be 
the Administrator so long as he remains in his position at the State 
Department. We do not need an investigator to run this program; 
what is needed is a person who is skilled in administration and who 

can give the job his full attention. 

During the 1952 presidential campaign Candidate Eisenhower 
promised and pledged far and wide to get the bigotry out of our 
immigration policy. Since taking office, however, the administration 
has acted sh: imefully in the whole matter of immigration and has 
countenanced the continuing of an unfair, unjust, and unwise immi- 
gration policy. 

The Democratic Party platform of 1952 stated : 

We pledge continuing revision of our immigration and naturalization laws to 
do away with any unjust and unfair practices against national groups which 
have contributed some of our best citizens. 

Congressional Democrats have accomplished nothing to redeem 
this pledge. 

Americans for Democratic Action hopes that this session of Con- 
gress will adopt changes in the Refugee Relief Act so as to make that 
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act more workable. However, we hope that no one will be fooled into 
thinking that a workable Refugee Relief Act will help to make basic 
American immigration policies just, fair, and wise. The racist quota 
system continues as built-in evidence of the prejudice which dominates 
our basic immigration law. 

Our immigration laws have been bad since the 1920’s when the 
Congress decided in favor of an anti-immigration policy and started 
the national origins quota system. This anti-immigration attitude of 
the Congress has cost the American people billions of dollars in goods 
and services, and the respect and friendship of free peoples throughout 
the world. America needs immigrants, and the American people know 
this. The Gallup Poll published yesterday shows that from two- 
thirds to four-fifths of the American people favor liberalization of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to ask that the Gallup Poll 
be inserted in the record. 

Senator Lancer. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


THe GALLUP POLL: PuBLic FAvors EASING McCARRAN-WALTER ACI 
By George Gallup, director, American Institute of Publie Opinion 


PRINCETON, N. J., June 14.—Although a majority of Americans are not familiar 
with the controversial MeCarran-Walter Act, among those who are—some 14 
million in the total adult population—the prevailing sentiment is that the immi- 
gration law should be made more liberal. 

Under the present regulations of the McCarran-Walter Act, which bases quotas 
on national origins of United States citizens, the annual immigration quota is 
about 155,000. 

After determining who those persons familiar with the existing immigration 
laws were, Institute reporters asked them the following question: 

“From what you know, do you think there should or should not be changes 
made in the MeCarran-Walter Act?” 

The results for those familiar with the act: - ; 

ercen 
SCORE OM CTI a rcs le a eral ee eee 
Should not 
No opinion 


The 53 percent who felt there should be some changes were asked a further 
question : 

“Do you think this act should be made more strict or more liberal?” 

The results for those who want changes: 

Percent 

More strict 26 
More liberal 
No opinion 


To see how the general public, regardless of their knowledge of the present 
regulations, would feel about the influx of a few European families in their 
communities, each person in the survey was asked the following questions: 

“Would you approve or disapprove of having a few families from Europe come 
to this neighborhood to live?’ 

The results, comparing the views of the “informed” public with those of the 
general public: 

[Percent] 


General “Informed” 
public public 





Approve... --- 63 81 
Disapprove 27 12 
No opinion ; 10 | 
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Mr. Gunruer. Thank you. 

It is surprising how the people have resisted the false propaganda 
that the self-styled “patriots” and hatemongers have put forth against 
immigration. The people of this great land know that immigration 
means more jobs and a higher standard of livi ing for all the American 
people. That is what it has been in the past, and we are certain that 
is What it means in the future. The American people have rejected 
the false concept of a little American that is incapable of doing great 
things. 

Let the Congress and the administration get in step with the Ameri- 
can people. Amend the Refugee Relief Act. Put its administration 
in the hands of sympathetic public servants. And get on with the 
big job ahead. Remove the rot and dirt of prejudice and bigotry from 
the basic immigration law. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you. 

Are there any questions, Miss Guthridge / 

Miss Gururingr. No questions, Mr. Gunther. 

Are there any other witnesses here who wish to be heard ¢ 

Senator Lancer. There are no other witnesses. 

Mr. Norris. May I] just say a few words? Iam James Norris, Kuro- 
pean director of the National . ‘atholic Welfare Conference. 

Miss Gururipce. Yes, Mr. Norris. 





STATEMENT OF JAMES NORRIS, EUROPEAN DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


Mr. Norris. Mr. Senator, I am sorry that I came late and did not 
hear Monsignor O’Grady’s statement. I would not want to repeat 
what was said before, but having had experience in Europe for the 
past 9 years directing the program during the DP Act and also as 
president, I would like to say that the DP Act would have been a dis- 
mal failure without an agency assurance. 

We are very proud of the fact that we brought into this country 
£09,000 refugees. However, we never could possibly have brought 
in half that number unless we had an agency assurance. And the fact 
that the Refugee Relief Act is not producing assurances is due to the 
fact that we have no agency assurance at the present time. 

The second point I would like to make is that we already have in 
our files in our offices in Europe in processing 25,000 persons for whom 
we have dossiers ready for assurances if they are produced. We have 
probably another 25,000 persons who are seeking to come that we will 
not accept dossiers from because we do not have assurances. 

I think that answers the question as to whether or not there are 
people who are anxious to come here. I just wanted to make those 
two points. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you, sir, very much. 

Miss Gururincr. Mr. Chairman, we have received two letters from 
two Senators who sponsored the bill with Senator Watkins. That is 

21135 

May I read them for the record ? 

Senator Lancer. Surely. 
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Miss Guturmeer. This is from William A. Purtell, United States 
Senator from Connecticut. The letter is dated June 16, 1955, and it is 
addressed to Senator Kilgore. It reads as follows: 


DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I should have liked very much to have appeared person- 
ally in support of S. 2113 of which, as you know, I am a cosponsor. However, an 
executive meeting of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, of 
which I am a member, scheduled at the same time as this hearing precludes my 
appearing before you. 

I wish to strongly urge that your subcommittee report favorably on this bill. 
As the President has pointed out, experience gained in the administration of 
the Refugee Relief Act during the last year and a half has shown that this 
amendment is necessary to more smoothly and expeditiously carry out this great 
humanitarian effort fer the relief of the victims of the postwar world. Not only 
will this amendment permit more effective administration of the act, but I feel 
that it will also permit individuals to come to our country, with proper safe- 
guards, who should never have been excluded by the act. 

Again, I express the hope that this amendment may be unanimously reported 
favorably at an early date, in order that we may act on it during this session 
of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. PURTELL, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. Chairman, this letter was in response to an invitation sent to all 
of the cosponsors to be present or to submit a statement. Here is a 
statement submitted by Senator J. Glenn Beall, of Maryland, dated 
June 16,1955. It reads as follows: 


I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity to present my views on the 
proposed amendments to the Refugee Relief Act. My remarks shall be very brief. 

The tragic plight of the hapless victims of the postwar world has touched 
the sympathies of the American people. 

This legislation would implement the President’s proposals to eliminate in- 
equities that have occurred since the Refugee Relief Act became law in 1953. 

It would strengthen our relations with friendly nations and mutual allies and, 
at the same time, enable us to participate in a great humanitarian effort for the 
relief of these deserving people. 

It would expedite the enactment of the law’s provisions and enlarge those 
provisions. 

The purposes of the act have not been achieved as swiftly as we had hoped 
although administrative improvements can and will be made. 

However, administrative improvement is not enough. The amendments prfo- 
posed in this legislation are absolutely necessary, in my opinion, if we are to 
carry out the objectives which we have set. 

We are now a nation at peace. Let us extend a helping hand to those whose 
sacrifices and suffering helped us so greatly to achieve that peace. 

Thank you. 


Senator Lancer. Any other witnesses ? 

We will call Mr. Sibley for some questions. 

Miss Gutruriper. I have some other material. 

Senator Lancer. All right. 

Mr. Sretey. I shall be glad to answer anything that I can. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Sibley, I wish you would tell us what coun- 
tries you visited when you were in Europe. You just returned from 
Germany yesterday, : I understand ? 

Mr. Steer. Yes; I did. In this particular trip I was only 1 week 
in Switzerland at this meeting, but there were representatives at this 
meeting from all over the world. 

Miss Guturince. What was the meeting, Mr. Sibley ? 

Mr. Ststey. It was called by the W orld Council of Churches. It 
was a meeting to consider the services supplies and the refugee 
problem. 
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Miss Gururiper. You did not attend the conference held on April 
27? 

Mr. Sretey. No. 

Miss Gurnrince. That is unfortunate, you would have learned much 
there. 

Mr. Ststey. Yes; I certainly would. I would have learned a great 
deal. 

I have been connected with this work a long time in New York, but 
you cannot learn very much in New York. You have to go over there 
to see it finally. 

Now a year ago I went out to the Philippines and Japan and went 
up to Korea and spent some little time with the refugee problem in 
Korea, and I went down to Formosa and studied the refugees in 
Formosa. So, I have been around quite a bit. 

However, this last trip was just simply to attend a meeting and 
then make a trip around Germany. 

Senator Lancer. Did you go to Austria? 

Mr. Ststey. I did not get into Austria, but I talked to a lot of 
people from Austria. And I think in many ways the situation is 
much more serious in Austria because the economy of Austria does 
not absorb people as well as the economy of Germany. At the present 
vote the Germany economy is blossoming and there is a tremendous 
amount of construction and other production. 

I was in 1 camp where there were 1,200 boys from 16 to 23, who 
had just recently come over from East Germany within a week. They 
were being processed by the German Government and would be put 
in jobs immediately. That group of young boys, from 16 to 23, are 
absorbed in the German economy without any trouble. I do not 
know whether they get the jobs they want, but they will get jobs. 

However, it is the family that is another problem. They cannot 

find places for families, especially farm families. The farmers will 
take a single individual boy—they will take some from Italy 
the boy will have to live with the family and probably sleep 0 over 
the cow barn and have to eat family food, and he will get a small 
amount of wages. They want some day labor of that kind—tempo- 
rary labor from Italy. 

Miss Guriripcr. Have you heard that they have taken over a 
thousand Italian laborers, that farm laborers have been imported ? 

Mr. Stetey. That is right, and that confuses people. 

Miss Guturince. Then, you mean to say, that the standard of living 
to which these German refugees aspire is higher than the Italian? 

Mr. Stetey. No; the Italian is only an individual young man; one 
individual young man, not a family. He comes up as an individual 
young man to work on a farm temporarily. 

Miss Gururince. I see. 

Mr. Sretey. And he will have to live with the German family 
and eat with the German family. And they have no housing for 
a father or mother and children, for instance, to move in. 

Miss Gururince. Yes, there is a great shortage of houses in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Srstry. Very short of housing, and especially on the farms. 
So, it seems ridiculous for them to be bringing in boys from Italy, 
at the same time they say there is no room for their own farm families, 
but it is an entirely different kind of labor. 
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Miss Gururipcr. Now, Mr. Sibley, have you completed the execu- 
tion, and have you done all that you are required to do in order to 
bring in the two families you have mentioned 2 

Mr. Sister. I have filled out all the blanks, but I have not filed 
them in New York because, I was filling them in on the airplane com- 
ing down here yesterday. But, I have done practically everything 
else. 

Miss Guturice. And when you file them, they will be investigated 
here and then they will be sent to Europe? 

Mr. Stntey. That is right. 

Miss Guriuripce. When do you anticipate these people will actual- 
ly arrive and begin to work for you? 

Mr. Stetey. Well, I have talked to the consulate, and I have talked 
to Colonel Randolph in charge of the security investigation. 

Miss Gururiper. Yes; I met Colonel Randolph. 

Mr. Stptey. And they all say we will try to get them through in 
3 months. Now that will be remarkable if they do. 

Miss Gururiper. In 3 months? 

Mr. Ststey. It will be kind of a record if,they do it. More likely 
it will be six. 

Miss Gururmer. Yes. And there is no security problem involved ? 

Mr. Ststey. I am quite sure there isn't. They are being reprocessed. 

One of the things that helps greatly now is that the Government 
over there, our agents, our representatives, are reprocessing families 
before they get the assurances. Before, they used to wait for as- 
surances before they would process a family, but now they are giving 
them the X-rays, they are studying their security risks, and they are 
making all of the studies they can even before the assurance papers 
come over. 

Miss Guturipce. In fact, what they used to do is take each of these 
steps consecutively ? 

Mr. Sretey. That is right. 

Miss GuTurince. Now they are doing that simultaneously ? 

Mr. Srptey. That is right. 

Miss Gutrurince. So if they do get clearance, if they are all right to 
go, they will be ready. 

Mr. Sister. That is right. And I was advised that with the addi- 
tional Americans that have been sent over and the Germans they 
have employed, that the various bureaus of the Government now have 
adequate personnel to do their job. They did not have. The con- 
sulates have more staff, the security people have more staff, and the 
health people have more staff. They are getting themselves ready 
now to doa much faster job. 

Miss Gururipce. We have heard testimony from the State Depart- 
ment officials, that it was felt, when the act was first passed, that they 
did not need any staff because they had not yet sort of laid the ground- 
work, and the first step that had to be accomplished was to get the 
consent of these European governments for the readmission “of the 
alien if it were subsequently discovered that he committed fraud or 
misrepresentation in obtaining these visas. 

Mr. Ststey. That is right. 

Miss Gurirince. Now Germany gave her consent in April of 1954, 
and Germany was the first country to give consent. No; I believe 
Italy did about that time. However, you see, until that consent had 
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come through, nothing could be done. So you might say, in effect, 
that the law, insofar as Germany is concerned, has only been in oper- 
ation a year and 2 months. 

Mr. Sister. I think that is right. And I do not think some of the 
criticism leveled is, perhaps, fair, because it is all along the line that 
the delays have been, not anyone’s fault. 

And they are all getting alerted now, and even Mr. McLeod has 
not authority to say, “Do this,” or “Do that.” He can only use his 
persuasion or his agents’. But now that he has appointed an expe- 
diter, and he has appointed a roving representative to travel in 
Europe—who happens to be a very good friend of mine; he has been 
consul general in Greece and he is going to move on over there now 
and use his persuasion to get all these things working smoothly—I 
think there is a much better chance of getting quicker action. 

But, 2 or 3 changes in the bill will help tremendously. 

Senator Lancer. Is it your opinion we will be able to get the 214,000 
over here by the time the act expires ? 

Mr. Ststey. I think there is a very grave doubt of it from what I 
can consider—— 

Senator Lancer. They may have to extend the act. 

Mr. Sretey. I would think very likely because it starts slow and 
takes time to process. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Corsi made a suggestion to the committee. 
He said Mr. Dubinsky and the garment workers could take care of a 
thousand tailors. 

Will you go over that with the witness ? 

Miss Gururipce. What the chairman means, he could get assurances 
for a thousand tailors to come in from Italy. Now then, that would 
result in discrimination because they have to be processed. You can- 
not go and gather up a thousand, all in one occupation, when there 
are others waiting and eligible. 

Mr. Ststey. Well, I know that in my city of Rochester, N. Y., we 
have some large men tailoring establishments and we have 6 or 7 cloth- 
ing concerns, and they were willing to give jobs to tailors. 

3ut, they had no houses. One of our biggest problems was, after 
we got a job lined up, was to find some place where these people could 
live. We did get a good many in, and the DP’s have made excellent 
workers in our clothing factories with almost no trouble at all. We 
have a great many there, and even many who do not speak English can 
work in tailoring. 

Senator Lancer. IT am very glad you got here, Senator Watkins. 
We are waiting for Congressman Walter to come. He wants to 
testify. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Lancer. Is there anything further, Miss Guthridge? 

Miss Gururincre. Senator, I want to introduce into the record 3 
letters, 1 from Louis Marhoefer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; another from Thrus- 
ton B. Morton, Assistant Secretary of State; and the third from True 
D. Morse, Acting Secretary of the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Lanorr. The letters will be inserted and made a part of the 
record as if read. 
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(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


JUNE 15, 1955. 
Hon. HArtry M. Kincore, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Kincore: This is in reply to your request of May 12, 1955, for a 
report on 8S. 1794, a bill to amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, to 
redefine the term “refugee,” to provide for agency assurances, to eliminate read- 
mission requirements, and for other purposes. 

This Department has an interest in the program authorized by the Refugee Act 
of 1953. The supply of year-round farmworkers continues short in some areas 
and some of the individuals entering the country under the provisions of this 
act have been placed in such jobs. However, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has no responsibility in administering the provisions of this act. 
It, therefore, would prefer to rely on the judgment of those agencies directly 
concerned with administrative responsibility for comments and suggestions rela- 
tive to the amendments proposed in bill S. 1794. We, of course, concur in any 
actions which will improve the administration or efficiency of operations of gov- 
ernmental programs. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, from the standpoint of the program of 
the President, there is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


JUNE 10, 1955. 
Senator WILLiAm B. LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Thanks for your recent letter and the enclosed (S. 1794) 
Lehman's amendments. 

I have carefully studied this matter and my opinions relating thereto are 
as follows: 

1. Page 2, line 4: I do not believe that the word “escapee” should be stricken 
from this act, because the original act was definitely intended to cover the 
escapees who were willing to leave everything behind and come to the free 
world. Ali our propaganda in Europe beamed behind the Iron Curtain stated 
over and over that this act was for the relief of those who would have the 
courage to come over to our side. If we now eliminate this word from the act 
we will give the Russians a tremendous propaganda advantage because they 
Will then point out immediately that he who is willing to go to the West can 
expect nothing from the West. It will intensify the reverse movement of escapees 
back home to Russia, or its satellite, a movement which has been little stressed 
but has gained great impetus in Europe. 

It is my understanding that over 100,000 people have left the European nations 
I visited and returned back to the countries behind the Iron Curtain, and that 
promises and threats, the stick and the carrot, have been used most effectively 
by the Russians for this reverse movement of escapees. 

2. Page 2, line 8: I am wholly in favor of appointing an administrator for the 
Refugee Relief Act and divorce his actions from the regular immigration ad- 
ministration. 

3. Page 2, line 13: Iam against increasing the number of refugees from 209,000 
to 220,000. It will make us look rather ridiculous to the world. First we have 
said that we would take 209,000; in more than 2 years we have only granted 
about 11,000 refugee visas. The world accuses us that this was due to the 
fact that we really didn’t have any intention of accepting anything near 
209,000. As far as they are concerned over there they will say—you promised 
the immigration of 209,000 and then did everything possible to sabotage the 
movement, so less than 10 percent have been able to get visas, and now you want 
to correct it by promising 11,000 more. In international affairs, promises or 
statements that are accepted as definite and binding promises, if not kept, can 
turn into dangerous boomerangs. 

4. Page 2, line 19: The word “ethnic’ 
removed from the act. 

5. Page 3, line 12: I agree that “14 years of age” would be more desirable than 
the present age limit. 

6. Page 3, line 20: I see grave dangers in this proposed change, and believe 
that the original wording of the act should stand. 


’ 


should under no circumstances be 
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7. Page 3, line 22 (2): I would agree to that. 

S. Page 4, section 7 (a): I agree with this proposal; in fact, it was one of 
the proposals I made myself in my report to you, with only one limitation. In 
my report I have stated that these voluntary agencies should be allowed to 
sponsor refugees and escapees within the limit of their financial ability, and 
if you examine this proposal, you will find that it deserves sincere consideration. 
If there is a voluntary agency of a small or unknown religious splinter group 
that has no financial responsibility to back up its sponsorship, but under this 
new wording could sponsor 50,000 refugees, it would make the sponsorship 
valueless, and may lead later on to great difficulties and severe criticism. 

9. Page 5, line 16 (sec. 8): I see no value to this paragraph and I believe 
“skills” should remain in the act. 

10. Page 5, lines 22 to 24: The termination of this act should not be Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, but as I suggested, December 1, 1957, especially if the reallocation 
of quotas has a possibility of being introduced into the new act. I believe 
I have proven conclusively in my report that the State Department for various 
reasons is responsible for delaying the actual administration of this act by at 
least 1 year, and I believe that this 1 year should be added to the act to rectify 
a sin of omission and therefore, termination should be set for September 1957. 
This will give Austria, Germany, and Holland a chance to make up for lost 
time and give Italy and Greece a chance to produce some actual refugees and 
escapees and not only, as they do now, Italian relatives. 

11. Page 6, lines 1 to 22: The reallocation of unused quotas is a new principle— 
that if introduced into this act, will give the opponents of the McCarran Act 
a new platform for attack of the regular Immigration Act. It will be opening 
the box of Pandora which may arouse the American public to such an extent 
that future immigration laws will not be more liberal but far more restrictive 
tha then present Walter-McCarran Act. If this principle is accepted now it 
may be powerful enough to decide the election of the next President—Demo- 
cratic President, that is, because the acceptance of this principle will weld 
these minority groups who would benefit under this clause into a most powerful 
force, and you and I know that this force will be strong enough to determine 
the vote in New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and California. With the accept- 
ance of this principle, we will have eliminated a basic American desire, which 
prefers north European immigration to south European flooding. 

I do believe that since we have promised to take 209,000 refugees and that 
since it is now obvious that a German, Austrian, Holland quota amounting 
to some 107,000 will not be filled, that the unfilled quota after 1957 should be 
allocated to other countries that have refugees and escapees, but I am fearful 
of establishing the principle of reallocation of unused quotas. 

12. Page 6, section 10: Desirable. 

I have read in the papers where the President of the United States made 
10 recommendations to Congress with reference to the Refugee Relief Act. 
In some of the recommendations cited I found that they were practically 
the same recommendations that I made in my report, the report we sent over 
to Secretary Dulles. 

I would be pleased if you could send me a copy of the President’s recommenda- 
tions and if Miss Guthridge would be kind enough to determine how these recom- 
mendations followed, or differed, from the recommendations I made. I have 
made 12 recommendations and I just wondered which of these the President 
accepted and included in his message to Congress. 

We are still waiting for word from you and Mrs. Langer as to when you will 
be able to pay us that long-awaited visit to Pittsburgh. Our place is now very 
beautiful, and you would surely find a few days of rest that you so badly need. 
Why don’t you come this weekend? Just call us and all arrangements will be 
made. 

With kindest personal regards, 
Louis MARHOEFER. 


JUNE 10, 1955. 
Dear SENATOR Kincore: Reference is made to your letter of April 27, 1955, 
transmitting S. 1794, to amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, to 
redefine the term “refugee,” to provide for agency assurances, to eliminate read- 
mission requirements, and for other purposes, and to the Department’s interim 
acknowledgment thereof on May 2, 1955. 
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The suggested amendment in section 1 (a) of the bill drastically changes the 
definition of “refugee.” Under the suggested definition, aliens away from their 
usual places of abode, because of “events subsequent to September 1, 1939” could 
qualify as refugees. The effect of this clause obviously is to open the law to 
all intended immigrants regardless of actual refugee status. The Department 
does not favor this amendment. 

Section 1 (b) of the bill repeals section 2 (b) of the act, and thus eliminates 
the term “escapee” as a separate class of beneficiaries. Escapees would be in- 
cluded in the term “refugee.” 

The United States Government is interested in an undertaking for the resettle- 
ment of “escapees” from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and satellite 
countries, and is a direct participant in the program of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration which is engaged in the resettlement of 
“escapees” from Communist-occupied Germany and other areas. Elimination 
of “escapees” as a separate category in the Refugee Relief Act might adversely 
affect these operations. 

Section 1 (c) and section 10 of the bill would create an Administrator of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and a new “Office of the Administrator,” establishing 
a separate office in the Department for administration of the act. 

The designation of the Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs as Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act was made originally by the 
Congress without any initiative on the part of the Department of State. Although 
this designation has occasioned certain administrative problems, the Department 
believes that these problems have successfully been met, and a workable admin- 
istrative and organizational pattern developed for the operation of the Refugee 
Relief Act. Certain recent changes have helped bring this about. In view of 
these facts, the Department is of the opinion that further organizational changes 
at this time would be undesirable and would cause, rather than remove, confusion 
and uncertainty in the administration of the Refugee Relief Act. 

Section 2 of the bill would increase the number of special nonquota visas pro- 
vided in section 3 of the act from 205,000 to 220,000. This is purely a matter of 
Congressional policy and the Department has no comment thereon. 

Section 5 of the bill provides : 

(1) That the word “ethnic” be deleted in paragraphs (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), 
(10) and (13) of section 4 (a) of the act. It is the sole province of the Congress 
to fix the criteria for determining the Classes of aliens to be admitted into the 
United States under all immigration laws. The Department has no comment on 
this proposed amendment. 

(2) That the word “escapees” be stricken in paragraph (2) of section 4 (a) 
of the act and the word “refugees” be inserted in lieu thereof. 
opposed for the reasons stated above. 

(3) That section 4 (a) (3) of the act be expanded to include “north Africa” 
and “Spain” as territory in which visas may be issued to escapees. The Depart- 
ment perceives no objection to the inclusion of Spain but submits that the ineclu- 
sion of areas embraced in the term “north Africa’ may be beyond the scope of 
the intent of Congress in passing the act. It would pose difficult problems of 


administration and entail costs which could hardly be justified in the number of 
visas issued, 


This change is 


Section 4 of the bill increases the age limitation for eligibility of orphans from 
10 to 14 years. The Department favors an increase to 12 years. 

Section 5 of the bill amends section 6 of the act relating to the status of aliens 
in the United States. The adjustment of the status of an alien in the United 
States is a function of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice and the Department of State has no comment on this 
proposed amendment. 

Section 6 of the bill rewrites section 7 (a) of the act relating to assurances 
which must be submitted on behalf of aliens who are issued visas and who enter 
the United States under the act. Two principal changes are suggested: 

The first change suggested is that assurances may be filed “by an organization 
recognized by the Administrator for the purpose of submitting such assurances.” 
The Department has no objection to this change. 

The second suggested change is that the following provision is stricken: 
“blanket assurances or assurances not submitted by a responsible individual 
citizen or citizens, shall not be considered as satisfying the requirements of this 

64436—55 17 
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section.” This change would permit the sponsorship by voluntary agencies or 
other organizations of unlimited numbers of aliens on blanket (nonindividual) 
assurances which merely promise to assist in the resettlement of aliens brought 
in under the act and to see that they do not become public charges. There would 
be no obligation toward specific individuals on such assurances. This is similar 
to one of the highly criticized features of the operation of the Displaced Persons 
Act. The Department opposes the use of such so-called blanket assurances, 

Section 6 of the bill also deletes that part of section 7 (a) of the act as 
amended by Public Law 751, 83d Congress, relating to the submission of assur- 
ances of employment and housing in relative preference cases where visas are 
issued under the Refugee Relief Act. This change in the act is favored by the 
Department on the ground that the provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act with respect to the requirements of evidence that such relatives will not 
become public charges is sufficient. 

Section 6 of the bill also changes section 7 (d) of the act to require an alien 
to produce a passport only if a passport is required by regulations. This amend- 
ment would bring the act in conformity with the requirements of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act and is favored by the Department since it will permit the 
waiver of passports in worthy cases where such documents cannot be produced. 

Section 6 of the bill also deletes that part of section 7 (d) of the act requiring 
a readmission certificate from the country where a visa is issued in case the 
visa is later shown to have been obtained through fraud or misrepresentation. 
The Department has now concluded agreements with all the principal countries 
where the program operates for the submission of such certificates, and therefore 
considers any change of the present provision of law to be unnecessary. 

Section 7 of the bill repeals section 11 (d) of the act which requires that 
before a visa may be issued to an alien and before his admission to the United 
States complete information of the history of the alien for 2 years next preceding 
application for visa shall be available. 

The requirements of a 2-year history has proved to be a roadblock in the 
escapee cases and its repeal is approved. Intelligence sources are available 
by which adequate check may be made on any applicant, regardless of the avail- 
ability of a 2-year record. 

Section 8 of the bill repeals section 12 of the act which fixes the priorities of 
consideration of visa applications. In view of the fact that complicated admin- 
istrative requirements preclude the issuance of visas on a firm basis of priorities, 
the deletion of section 12 of the act will have little effect and is not opposed. 

Section 9 of the bill rewrites and expands section 20 of the act, the effect 
of which is to create a complicated scheme for the apportionment of unused 
numbers in any category among other categories where the demand exceeds 
the maximum provided in section 4 of the act. The cutoff date for the issuance 
of visas is extended from December 31, 1955, to December 31, 1960, thus pro- 
longing the office and duties of the Administrator to the latter date. 

While it is in the prerogative of the Congress to specify how numbers for the 
issuance of visas shall be allotted, the practice of reallocating unused numbers 
according to demand is not sanctioned. There appears to be no formula for 
equitable distribution of such numbers among the various categories enumerated 
in the act. If the unused numbers were to be reserved for the use of orphans 
over the world, dissatisfaction would be avoided and a laudable purpose served. 

The Department does not favor at this time an amendment exiending the 
operation of the Refugee Relief Act beyond December 31, 1956. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. Morton, Assistant Secretary. 


Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, let the record show that we have 
waited until 5 o’clock for Senator Walters, and we allow him until 
12 o’clock Tuesday to present a written statement for insertion into 
the record. 

Miss Gururier. Mr. Chairman, may I submit for the record a 
copy of President Eisenhower’s message of May 77, 1955, on the 
Refugee Act? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. Let it be included in the record. 
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REFUGEE RELIEF Act or 1953 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES RECOMMENDING CERTAIN 
CHANGES IN THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 


The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 has now been in effect for almost 2 years. 

It was enacted to enable the United States to participate with other nations 
in a great humanitarian effort for the relief of tragic victims of the postwar 
world, and for the reduction, in a measure, of overpopulation stresses in friendly 
nations. Thus we would promote friendly relations with the nations of the 
world. Beyond this, it was our purpose to further the interests of the United 
States by bringing to our shores an eminently desirable immigration within the 
absorptive capacity of this country. The immigrant has brought greatness to 
our land and a tremendous love for his adopted country. The foreign-born and 
their descendants—which include all of us—have given devoted allegiance to 
the United States, in war and in peace, and have helped give to America a unique 
position of leadership among the nations. 

During the last year and a half, substantial progress has been made in setting 
up the complex organization required to administer the technical requirements 
of the act. The necessary cooperation of the various governmental agencies, 
including those related to medical and security matters, has been enlisted. Over 
30,000 visas have actually been issued. Nearly 85,000 applicants are in various 
stages of processing. 

Nevertheless, the purposes of the act are not being achieved as swiftly as we 
had all hoped. As a result of the experience gained in administering the act to 
date, important administrative instructions designed to expedite the procedures 
under it have already been issued. The men and women handling the program 
are fully aware of the urgency of their mission. I am assured by the Secretary 
of State that further administrative improvements can and will be made. 

Experience has demonstrated, however, that administrative improvements are 
not enough. <A number of the provisions of the act require amendment if the 
act’s objectives are to be fully achieved. I urge upon the Congress the following : 

(1) The act, at present, contains specific categories of eligibility with specific 
numbers allotted to each category. It now appears that because of some of the 
technical requirements of the act, and the growing prosperity in Western Europe. 
there may not be enough applicants to fill the quotas in some categories. I 
recommend that there be a provision for the use of unused numbers. Such 
unused numbers might well be used, for example, for orphans on a worldwide 
basis. 

(2) The act limits the term “refugee” to those who have not been “firmly 
resettled.” Experience has shown that this provision tends to exclude the hard- 
working and the adjustable, the very people we want most as new citizens. 
Moreover, it appears that “resettlement” is such a vague term as to create con- 
flicts in interpretation and delays in clearing applications. 

I recommend that this limitation be withdrawn so that, where the refugee 
otherwise qualifies on a selective basis, he will not be barred because he is diligent 
and competent, 

(3) A similar difficulty is presented by the terms of the act which require 
that an “escapee” or “expellee”’ also be a “refugee.” Under the act this undul) 
limits the escapees and expellees who may be admitted. This, again, serves to 
exclude some of the most desirable people who have, at great sacrifice, at least 
temporarily resettled themselves. I am sure it is enough that a person be a 
qualified “escapee” or “expellee” to meet the standards on which we all agree. 
They should not also be required to be “refugees” within the narrow definition 
of the act. 

(4) The requirement that a “refugee” be living away from his traditional home 
has excluded many tragic victims of disaster whom I am sure the Congress in- 
tended to admit. This includes Netherlands’ farmers whose land has heen 
ruined by floods of salt water, Greek mountain people whose herds have been 
despoiled by Communist invaders and many similar victims of catastrophe. 
The restriction should be relaxed. 

(5) The act contains a salutary provision enacted by the Congress for the 
benefit of aliens who are here in the United States and who fear persecution if 
required to return abroad. There is a limitation, however, within this section 
which has caused undue hardship in some cases. It requires that the person 
show “lawful entry as a bona fide nonimmigrant,” before he is eligible for this 
humanitarian relief. 
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I recommend to the Congress that the section be amended to permit the At- 
torney General to waive this requirement in meritorious cases where the person 
is otherwise qualified under the act. It is estimated that this would not involve 
more than a few hundred cases, but in the case of each individual human being 
such an amendment would satisfy the beneficent purposes of the Congress. 

(6) Obviously people who have risked their lives to escape from totalitarian 
nations often have no passports. The Refugee Relief Act, however, requires 
passports and in many cases this has served to defeat the very purpose of the 
Congress. I recommend amendment to permit waiver of the need for passports 
and similar documents in the discretion of the Secretary of State and the At- 
torney General as is already provided in the basic immigration and nationality 
laws. 

(7) Under the act, no escapee or refugee is entitled to a visa unless there is 
available complete information regarding his history for 2 years past, except on 
waiver by the Secretaries of State and Defense, if it is determined to be in the 
national interest. 

No such requirement is applicable in the case of regular immigrants under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

This 2-year history, in the case of recent escapees, is often impossible to obtain. 
Yet these are the very people who have been actively stimulated to risk the perils 
of escape by our own information program broadcast through the Iron Curtain. 

I have faith in the competence of our security personnel, and IT recommend 
that this inflexible requirement be eliminated from the law, leaving it to the 
sound discretion of the security officer to make his recommendation on the basis 
of all the facts available. If he is in doubt, he will not certify the refugee or 
escapee as a proper security risk. 

(8S) Another obstacle to the achievement of the purposes of the act is the 
requirement of individual sponsorship and guaranties of each application for 
admission. Where responsible, voluntary welfare organizations are prepared 
to give assurances with respect to applicants by name, it is unnecessary to add 
the burdensome requirement that individual sponsorship of each such applicant 
also be provided. I recommend that where such agency assurances are given, 
individual assurances not be required in addition. 

(9) At present, special visas may not be issued to wives, husbands, or children 
of persons admitted under the act unless they all come to the United States 
together. If the members of the person's family are following at a later time, and 
are otherwise admissible, then the special visas should be equally available to 
them. 

(10) There are many refugee families in Western Europe whose members 
would make useful and productive citizens of the United States, but who would 
face separation if they should avail themselves of the provisions of the Refugee 
Relief Act. This they are unwilling todo. They would face separation because 
of the fact that one of their members is ineligible for admission to the United 
States under the health standards of our general immigration laws, particularly 
us respects tuberculosis. 

We in the United States no longer regard tuberculosis with dread. Our treat- 
ment standards are high and modern treatment is increasingly effective. The 
United States, to its own benefit, could permit many of these families, within 
the existing numerical limitations, to enter under safeguards provided by the 
Attorney General and the Surgeon General of the United States assuring pro- 
tection of the public health and adequate treatment of the afflicted individual and 
also assuring that such individual will not become a public charge. I urge that 
the Congress give consideration to amendments that would enable this to be 
done. 

It is my earnest hope that the changes in the Refugee Relief Act that I have 
above outlined can be accomplished during the present session of the Congress. 

The enactment of these changes will permit effective administration of the 
act by the executive branch of the Government and greatly aid the success of 
the program. The persons permitted to enter the country under the program 
will make a fine contribution to the body of our citizens. And we shall again 
reafiirm that the great tradition of sanctuary lives on in America. 

DwicnHt D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Wuire House, May 27, 1955. 


(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., June 15, 1955, the subcommittee adjourned, 
subject to recall by the Chair.) 
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JUNE 21, 1955 


Unrrep STatres SENATE, 
T ¥ Ww % Tina Tr > > ‘ 
Suscommitree To INvestTiGATe Prosptems 
ConnecreD WITH THE EmicRaATIon or REruGEEs 
\ND Escarres From Western Evrorean NArIons, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p. m., in room 
25, Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer presiding. 
Present: Senators Langer (presiding), and Watkins. 
Also present : Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel for subcommittee. 
(A witness, W. F. Heimlich, was duly sworn by Senator Langer.) 

Miss Gurnringe. Mr. Chairman, in explanation as to why this hear- 
ing was called today, after you had announced that the hearings were 
concluded, may I read Senator Eastland’s letter? 

Senator LANGER. Yes. 

Miss GuTHRIDGE (reading) : 

Hon. Witr1amM LANGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am writing to recommend that the Sulcommittee on Refugees 
ind Escapees, of which you are chairman, avail itself oi the testimony of Col. 
William F. Heimlich who, as special consultant to the Internal Security Sub- 
committee, has recently returned from an intensive investigation of certain 
phases of the various migration programs, including the refugee program. 

Colonel Heimlich has an abundance of factual material which ought to be 
thoroughly considered in connection with any proposed amendments to the 
Refugee Relief Act. Some several days ago Colonel Heimlich submitted his 
report to the Internal Security Subcommittee and was interrogated on various 
phases of the report. I trust you will agree with me that the present hearings 
of your subconmmnittee would be incomplete without the testimony of Colonel 
Ileimlich, who is prepared to testify extensively on the subject matter. 

You will, of course, appreciate that the report to the Internal Security Sub- 
committee did not include many of the facets of the refugee program which 
are of particular interest to your subcommittee and, therefore, I respectfully 


commend Colonel Heimlich to your subcommittee as a competent and informed 
witness, 


With kindest regards. 
Sincerely, 
James O. EastLanp, Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. Let the record show that while the hearings have 
heen closed, because of the letter I received from Senator Eastland, 
which will be made one of the exhibits in the case, | am reopening these 
hearings for the purpose of taking the colonel’s testimony. 

Miss Gururinge. May I say, Mr. Chairman, for the record, that 
prior to the receipt of Senator Eastland’s letter, I had tried on two 
oceasions to have Colonel Heimlich appear before the subcommittee 
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as a witness. On both of those occasions he was engaged with the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security. I gave hima choice of his time 
and of days, but he was unable at that ‘time to avail himself of that 
privilege. 


TESTIMONY OF W. F. HEIMLICH, THE GRAY MANUFACTURING 
CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hemiuicir. | suppose you should know first, sir, something of 
my background. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge is general counsel, and she will 
eo into that. 

Mr. Hemiuicn. Yes, sir. 

I served in Germany—— 

Senator Lancer. What is your name and address, first ? 

Miss Gutruripér. For the record, Colonel. 

Mr. Hermurcu. My name is William F. Heimlich. My address is 
1021 15th Street NW. My business, I am assistant to the president 
of the Gray Manufacturing Co. 

Senator Lancer. What manufacturing company ¢ 

Mr. Hermuicn. Gray. It is an electronics company, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

I served in Europe as a combat intelligence officer, and was desig- 
nated by General Eisenhower to plan the intelligence phase of the 
Berlin operation, and was Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, 
in Berlin, from 1945 to 1947, and was in Berlin in various capacities 
until the end of the military government phase of the occupation in 
1949, when I returned home and joined this company. 

I have returned to Germany three times since, or to Europe, once 
in 1950, for my company, when I made a survey of economic and 
manpower situations; again in 1953, as consultant to the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, and this present spring, when I 
was asked to make this trip again, this survey for the Internal Security 
Subcommittee, under Senator Eastland. 

I have been concerned with the refugee problem from the outset of 
1945, when we were principally interested in refugees who were coming 
out of Czechoslovakia during the time of the expulsion of the Sudeten- 
land Germans. It was a time when there were about 4 million people 
actually physically on the roads of Germany trying to find a place 
to live. Many of them died. It is one of the great tragedies of our 
modern times—that expulsion and the consequent human suffering. 

I was also, as Chief of Intelligence in Berlin, concerned with the 
forcible repatriation of Russian nationals when we returned the mem- 
bers of the Vlasov army. 

As you will recall, that forcible repatriation ceased in 1947, I believe. 

But in Berlin, particularly, which had been a focal point for the 
flow of refugees, I spent 414 years, and subsequent visits, as I have 
said. 

I helped to establish the first screening center in Berlin. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, I directed that and chose the personnel who worked there. 

I have seen the refugee program in many of its phases, including 
the operation of the displaced persons law. The situation as it now 
stands is roughly this. 
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(Senator Watkins entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Hermmuicu. | testified in front of Senator Watkins’ committee 
and I think he wrote a good law. I was about to say, sir, the situation 
as it now obtains in Western Europe is completely different than that 
which obtained at the time the refugee bill was enacted. Since, the 
flow of refugees has declined ve ry substantially. 

At the time Senator Watkin’s bill was in hearing, if my memory 
serves me correctly, it was almost exactly the time when the attempted 
revolt occurred in Eastern Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
with a resultant great influx at the rate of more than 50,000 persons 
per month from East to West. 

At that time, when the bill was being considered, I was asked 
directly by Senator Watkins what, in my opinion, would be the re- 
quirements for the security phase of the bill as contemplated. 1 

said at that time I believed it would take three or four thousand se- 
curity officers to complete the job. 

G-2, at the Pentagon, later made an estimate, I believe, of 6,000, 
considerably upping my estimate. The truth is they are now pre- 
pared to do the job with very considerably less personnel. 

On April 29 of this year—— 

Senator Warkins. Have you checked with them recently / 

Mr. Hermuicu. Yes, sir. 

On April 29 of this year, I visited at G—-2 headquarters in Heidel- 
berg, Germany, and was briefed by Major General Phillips, the Di- 
rector of Intelligence for the European theater, and his staff, includ- 
ing counterinte Hige nce. 

At that time they told me that they h: id processed at the rate of 
about 167 cases per month, which was going up to 1,210 cases per 
month in the month of April, and that they would be able to process 
at the rate of 6,000 cases per month by the end of July. This is due 
to the fact that they have gotten the additional personnel which are 
required, 

That personnel has been screened and cleared and trained for the 
job. I found that his figures were not only official but very accurate, 
when checked back with State Department personnel. 

On the 29th of April my note here says that 40 percent of the appli- 
cations which were being received in Germany, for example, were 
coming from what had been, until the Federal Republic h id been 
established and the occupation ended, the British Zone, which meant 
that our investigative personnel were handicapped by the fact they 
had to obtain British clearance before they could filter the people 
out of the British Zone. 

On the 29th of April, in Germany, only 6,444 cases had been re- 
ceived from the oe Department by the Counterintelligence Corps. 
Of the number, 3,030 had been completed and 1,115 visas issued. A 
subsequent report he Senator Langer 

Senator Warkrns. Let me get this date in my mind. 

When is this? 

Mr. Hermuicu. The 29th of April of this year, sir. 

A subsequent report a month later, in May, showed that this figure 
had been very greatly increased during the subsequent | 30, days, “and 
that the schedule which General Phillips outlined is now functioning. 

Senator Warkrins. What is General Phillips the head of ? 
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Mr. Hermuicn. The head of Intelligence, overall intelligence, sir. 
CIC is a part of his shop. The general told me that their target to 
complete the screening on these cases is 60 days; the State Department 
had beer 90 days. 

Senator Warkrns. That is what you testified before, that they 
averaged about 90 days. 

Mr. Hermuicn. Yes, sir; and I think that that was a figure that 
was pretty generally accepted by State and by the Defense Depart- 
ments. 

However, they are now completing 78 percent of all applications 
in less than 60 days, which is an extremely good record, and about 6 
percent of the screenings take over 90 days. This is due to the fact 
that many of the individuals who apply will have court actions pend- 
ing against them, and those court actions must be resolved, or the 
investig: itions may have to take place over a very long distance. 

In some cases they have even had to get clearances from as far aw: ay 
as the Philippines, where an individual had lived in the Philippine 
Islands, had been evacuated from there. 

Senator Warkins. That was handled by writing the Council 
the CIC in the Philippines. 

Mr. Hermuicu. Yes, sir: the CLA use their own channels for that. 
They can forward the date, I believe, to the Pentagon. It is then 
forwarded through CIC channels to whatever area is involved. 

Miss Gururinge. Colonel, does that 60 or 90 days include those for 

whom they have a reconstruct a background of 2 years? 

Mr. Hermurcr. I don’t know how I can answer that question, ex- 
cept to answer it this way: G-2 was quite opposed to the so-called 
reconstructed history, exce pt in those instances where an individual 
had been in the Western World and a reconstructed history was 
possible. 

If the person had been behind the Tron Curtain, then a reconstructed 
history was not worth very much, because if he came fully documented 
he would be, in the eyes of the security officers, and in my eyes, having 
been a professional security officer, suspect. 

Senator Warkrns. In other words, an honest-to- goodness escapee 
or expellee would not be equipped with all the documents. 

Mr. Hermuicu. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Warxrns. Unless he deliberately planned it for a long 
time. 

Mr. Hermnicu. That’s right. 

And under the law, under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, discretion 
is given to the Department of State and its consular officers in these 

cases to waive the requirement of the 2-year history. 

Senator Warxrns. I think that has been overlooked by most people 
who have talked about this law. 

Mr. Heruicu. I think so, too, sir. 

Miss Gururince. Isn’t that worded that if it is found to be in the 
national interest, or words to that effect / 

Mr. Hemuicu. Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Gururipce. How could it be in the national interest? How 
could you bring it within that? 

Mr. Hermuicu. Well, if the United States is interested in an indi- 
vidual because of his particular qualifications, if he had been a mem- 
ber of a government and his information or knowledge of the interna! 
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workings of that government would be of value to us, then it would 
certainly be in the national interest. 

This, as an example, might be an individual who had been working 
at an atomic-energy plant some place, or research, or who had been 
closely identified with the Military Establishment, an industrial setup, 
who could give you facts, figures, and so forth, on production. There 
are literally thousands of possibilities that exist. 

Miss Gurnripvgr. Those are the exceptions rather than the rule. 
Those aren’t just the average man. 

Mr. Hermuicn. Quite so. However, we get down in that case to the 
identification of who and what is a refugee. I think that the defini- 
tion as given in law 203 is just about as close as one can get to a bona 
fide refugee. 

Mind you, I have an emotional attachment for refugees that goes 
beyond most people. I married one. My wife was a refugee from 
the Gestapo, and she spent 10 months in a concentration camp under 
the Gestapo, and later was a refugee from East Germany, after her 
father’s home. estate. and business was confiscated by the Soviet. 

So I understand the refugee problem from a firsthand view there, 
but I still am not quite sure of what constitutes a refugee in the 
modern world, particularly in view of the fact that most of the 
people who are filtering through the great Marienfelde center in 
Berlin are not in fear of their lives or in fear of their families’ lives. 
They are coming over now very largely because of the very attractive 
economic opportunities in Western Germ: my and the Western World. 

Senator Warkins. Isn't it a fact that when those people come that 
way, they are not given official permission to stay in West Germany ? 

Mr. Hermnicn. There are many exceptions to that sir. There is at 
Marienfelde, in West Berlin, a very large center which is operating 
with a high degree of efficiency as a kind of a production line. 

The people come into that center, and you see them daily coming at 
the rate of about 300 a day, many of them with their families. They 
have simply gotten on the elevated train in East Berlin and come on 
over and gotten off at this stop near Marienfelde, and there they are. 
They have their suitcases and their children, which is considerably 
more than my father-in-law was allowed to take out when he was a 
real refugee escaping. 

Senator Warkins. The reason I called your attention to that is this: 
When I was there in 1953, I was advised by both the Germans and 
our own CIC and our general representatives there in the diplomatic 
service, that the people who came from East Germany to West Berlin 
or to any part of Germany, were not welcomed unless they had to flee 
for fear of their lives or fear of imprisonment. If their liberty was 
to be taken away and they might lose their lives, then they were 
received. 

Otherwise, they were not received, and they were placed in a special 
camp and detained there, and really couldn't leave that camp unless 
they wanted to go back into East Germany. They would not take 
them, for economic reasons. 

For instance, we had an elderly lady in one of the e amps, I think 
she was around 80 years of age or better, and through an interpreter 
we got her story. 

She had two sons. One was in East Germany and one was in West 
Berlin, so she thought it would be better for her, and her son over in 
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East Germany thought so, it would be better for her if she would 
come and live with the boy in West Berlin. It would be easier for 
him to keep her. He was getting more money, and that sort of thing. 
Economic reasons were the reasons why she came. 

They wouldn’t give her a card, although she was over 80 years of 
age. She got what they called a gray card, but she was living in this 
camp, and they had a lot of other people there who were rejects; that is, 
they would not give them the same protection and opportunity to live 
and to get homes and to get positions. If they went out at all 
from that camp, they had to go on their own, but they were advised 
to go back to Kast Germany. 

Mr. Hermuicu. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Now, that being the situation, of course 

Mr. Hermuicu. That has changed somewhat now. 

Senator Warkins. Well, I haven’t been advised of the change, but 
it would be easy to check up with the officials to see if they changed 
the policy. 

Now, I spent some time, and we have a member of our staff who 
was with Mr. Burton, we participated in their screenings, went with 
the CIC, and I was given a complete briefing on how the thing 
worked. 

The screening was not only by our own CIC, but the French counter- 
organization, or the one similar in the French and British Armies, 
and the Germans took the overs, so they had an excellent workout 
before they got through. The rejects were mostly made on economic 
grounds. 

Mr. Hermuricu. That’s correct. 

Senator Warkins. They were not for security reasons, in most 
cases. 

Mr. Hermiicu. They have closed many of the camps which you 
saw. 

Senator Warkrins. Well, I guess they don’t need them any more. 

Mr. Hermuicu. No, sir; they don’t. ‘There are not nearly as many 
camps. I think actually there are 20 now, whereas formerly there 
were over 180, including such organizations as Caritas of the Catholic 
Church, and the camps maintained by the Lutheran Church, et 
cetera. 

Senator Watkins. In your investigation recently you went into 
Berlin, didn’t you? 

Mr. Hermuicnu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. As a matter of fact, isn’t that substantially 
the rule now, they will not take them if they were leaving for economic 
reasons ¢ 

Mr. Hermuicu. No, sir; only a very small percentage is rejected 
now for this reason. The West German States are maintaining teams 
in Berlin, and these labor placement teams have a daily quota or 
requirement from their states. 

Senator Warxrns. They need labor, you mean ? 

Mr. Hermuicu. Plasterers, carpenters, or shoemakers, or whatever 
they may be, and as soon as a person has been sieved through the 
clearance process, which is largely German now, and very good, he 
may be almost at once placed in a job and sent, at state expense, to 
Western Germany. 
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Now, ones arriving there, and they are going out by the hundreds 
daily into jobs, because there is, believe it or not, a labor shortage 
now existing in Western Germany 

Senator Warkrns. So we are adivsed. 

Mr. Hermuicn. Yes, sir. 

As a mater of fact, I thought the committee might be interested 
in this. 

The executive vice president of the Telefonik Corp., which is a very 
large German firm, employing around 25,000 people, said that for the 
the first time in more than 20° years German newspapers are carry ing 
4-page ads for help wanted. Now, this is from the city of Hanover, 
on Sund: iy, the 8th of May, and it indicates the tremendous number of 
jobs that are now open in Western Germany. This is unheard of. 
This has not been true since World War I, I believe. 

Senator Lancer. They want young folks, though, don’t they? 
They won't give jobs to a man of 60 or 65, will they ? 

Mr. Hermuicu. Well, sir, in many instances, yes. The Europeans 
don’t have the same attitude that we do. 

As a matter of fact, I have a friend in Berlin who passed his 74th 
birthday and is starting on a new job. He was retired by his firm 
at the age of 70, which was the Olex Corp., of which he was a director, 
and he is now working as a personnel man. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hermuicu. These placement teams operating in West Germany 
is a highly successful operation. By placing people in jobs, and 
most of the people who come over are between the ages of 18 and 45, 
which answers Senator Langer’s question to some degree, although 
older people are obtaining employment, too. The only criticism 
of that job-placement program which is going on in West Germany 
is coming from residents, particularly in the Rhine and the Ruhr, 
who feel that many of the people coming over from, let us say, 
Voland, or what is today Russia, East Prussia, but East Prussia 
has been incorporated into the Soviet Union, that many of these 
people coming in are able to find better jobs than the people have 
who are already there and were born there. 

‘The economic acceleration since 1950 in Western Germany is just 
fantastic. They have reached a point where they are actually im- 
porting, in addition to the refugees, they are importing Italian 
laborers, sa there is quite a substantial Italian colony now in the 
city of Hamburg. 

Senator Lancer. The testimony showed they are bringing 2,000 
or so in every little while. ik 

Mr. Hetmiicu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. But they are all young folks. 

Mr. Hermuicu. Yes, sir; the Italians are there on temporary visas, 
but the people, of course, coming over from the east, from Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and East Germany, or from the Baltic States, 
are given a card which permits them to reside in Western Germany, 
to obtain employment, and to have all the privileges of West German 
citizens. I don’t know about the voting. 

Senator W ATKINS. That is the regular card they give to those they 
will admit? 

Mr. Hermnicn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Warkrns. The other card was a gray card, as I remember, 
that they gave to those who were rejected for economic reasons. 

Mr. Hemmuicu. Yes, sir. I had among my notes someplace, Sena- 
tor, the number of those who were being rejected. I can’t seem to 
hnd it. It is not a very high number at the present time. 

About 75 persons a day are going in the other direction. There 
are recruiting teams in Western Germany operating from the East, 
of couse not openly, who are trying to get people who have come 
into Western Germany to return to their homeland. They are ob- 

ining some of these and about 75 a day are going back. 

“Then you find in Marienfelde and other border-crossing points, 
you find these same people c oming back a second time. 

Senator Warxkrns. Like our vagrants in this country. 

Mr. Hermnuicu. Yes, sir; just about like that, and the Western 
Germans are turning them back without any further ado as soon as 
they find they have been to the West once. They don’t think much 
about letting them back in. 

i have here some information on the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration, which I think is a highly admirable thing. 

Senator Warkrns. Is that called ICEM ? 

Mr. Hermuicu. ICEM; and it shows some of the breakdowns of 
the movements of people under the program of ICEM, which attempts 
to take from those countries which have surplus populations, and 
put these people in countries which are underpopulated. 

Australia, for example, I understand is attempting to raise their 
population by 7 million persons in the next 5 years. That was the figure 
given to me at Geneva, and it might bear further scrutiny. But Aus- 
tralia took last year about 76,000 persons, Canada about 68,000, and 
the United States 54,000, 

Senator Warkins. That was under both the McCarran Act and the 
special act ¢ 

Mr. Hermuicu. I believe so; yes. These were people assisted by 
ICEM. These are not the total number. Such assistance, of course, is 
tremendously important if these people are to be moved. 

Now, there has been an enormous decline in applications for visas 
from the Germans. 

Senator Warkins. Have you checked with the State Department 
and consular agents on this? 

Mr. Hermuicu. Yes, sir. The normal German quota has been open 
since early in April. 

Senator Warkrns. You mean they are not using it all? 

Mr. Hemuicn. Yes,sir. The number of proe essed visas exceeds the 
number of applications, with the result that some Germans who are in 
this country on temporary visas are now applyi ing for a permanent 
visa while here, which the law permits, provided that quota is open. 
Herr Middleman, who is the Minister in the West German Republic 

Cabinet, the minister charged with refugee affairs, has, in effect, it is 
my understanding from Mr. Mel od, requested that the United States 
cease recruiting, is the word he used, people in Western Germany, inas- 
much as Western Germany Is now prepared to take care of all of the 
people who are there, and who they anticipate having in the foreseeable 
future. 
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Senator Warkins. Now, does that go to the escapees of other na- 
tionalities who come in under that category in the bill. You are ac- 
quainted with this act, aren’t you, the Refugee Act of 1953? 

Mr. Hrmuicnu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. There are a certain number allowed, as I remem- 
ber it, 35,000, 

Mr. Hemmutcn. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. 35,000 to the escapees. Now, there are people 
who came from behind the Lron Curtain countries ¢ 

Mr. Heimnircu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. They wouldn't be Germans 4 

Mr. Heimniicn. No, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Don’t the German people insist on keeping them 
as well and do they object 

Mir. Heimiircn. Oh, no objection to those; no, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Do they put them to work the same as they do 
those from East Germany ¢ 

Mr. Hrmutcu. Yes,sir. Asa matter of fact, I have talked to quite 
a number of those people, many of them speaking broken German, 
considerably worse than mine, but who have found employment. 

These included waiters, drivers of taxicabs, and employees of several 
plants that I visited. One of these was a construction plant, a con- 
struction company in Berlin, which was using a very high percentage 
of ordinary labor from countries other than East Germany. 

Senator Warkins. | was just wondering about the possibilities for 
these escapees that come from other countries, particularly those from 
the lron Curtain countries, what the opportunity would be for estab- 
lishing a home, earning a living in West Germany. Now, those are 
the people that of course come within the one category, the 35,000 
group. 

Mr. Hetmuicu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. And there has been a lot of talk that we haven't 
given them an opportunity to come, and that they are being turned 
back, and all that sort of thing, and I wanted to get your views on that 
matter, from the standpoint of those people and their rel: ationship to 
the West German Government, and the possibilities for employment 
and firm resettlement in that country. 

Mr. Hernuicu. Well, sir, in both 1953 and in this visit, I talked to 
literally hundreds of people who were fresh over the border. 

Senator Warkins. By the way, you may have told the committee 
just what your purpose was in this trip. Has that been done at all? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Mr. Heimuicu. Yes, sir. As special consultant to the Internal 
Security Subcommittee, Senator Eastland’s committee. 

Senator WATKINS. You are a consultant now to that committee ? 

Mr. Hermuicnu. I was. 

Senator WATKINS. Are you now / 

Mr. Hetmutcu. No, sir. 1 finished my term, submitted my report, 
and Iam back at my job. 

Senator Warktns. How long were you over there = this trip? 

Mr. Hetnicn. Just under 4 weeks. Incidentally, I also visited in 
London very briefly and discussed the matter of the Poles, which your 
bill provided for, and the number of application for Polish visas of 
those members of the Anders Army has not been received. 
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Senator Warxkrns. Has General Anders taken a different view on 
losing his army than he had when I was there back in 1953? 

Mr. Hermutcu. I doubt it, sir. I think that he was pretty well fixed 
on that idea, but much of his army is getting a little old now. 

Senator Warkrns. He told me at that time that he wanted them 
to stay there, and I learned from other Poles and the English them- 
selves and our own American consular people, that he wanted to march 
back at the head of a big army, and he wanted it to be just as big as 
it could be, and he was not encouraging anyone to apply under this 
Refugee Act. 

Mr. Hermruicu. I don’t think he is encouraging it now, sir. The 
Poles told me—I talked with, I suppose, half a dozen of them, in- 
cidentally some of them in Paris. All of them seemed to have gotten 
pretty good jobs that I talked to, and at least three of them had 
married British citizens and had reestablished themselves, and hesi- 
tated about making any further changes because, first of all, they are 
pretty well integrated into British society, that is, into the economic 
life. 

Senator Warktns. Well, they have been well received there. 

Mr. Hermticn. Yes, sir, they are happy there. 

Senator Warkins. They are good workers. 

Mr. Hermitcu. Well treated and respected; and secondly, they 
are a lot closer to Poland, and most of these are now men of mature 
years, and a good many of them are very high-level people. 

One man I talked to had been a professional soldier, left Poland 
as a full colonel, had been an attaché in Moscow for 5 years, had 
spent an addition 5 years in Budapest as an attaché. 

Another man had been a member of the Foreign Service for 20 
years in Poland, and these people, of course, are not applying. 

Senator Warxtns. I met most of them. I spent the better part of 
2% days with General Anders. T went out to one of their big meetings, 
at a place up north of London, about 75 or 80 miles. 

Mr. Hermuitcu. Yes, they have quite a center up there. 

Senator Warxrns. They have a big center there, and they had a 
big exhibit of what they manufactured and the art work done by the 
youngsters, and it was altogether a very fine exhibition. 

Mr. Hermricn. Well, they are very fine people. 

Senator Warxrns. They are high class. They were the people who 
loved liberty and they got out, all that could escape got out of Poland. 

Mr. Hermuicu. Yes, sir; that’s right. That is also one of the atti- 
tudes which the West German Government is taking at the present 
time. I believe Dr. Adenauer made it clear very recently, when he 

said in a speech that the official attitude of the West German Gov- 
ernment was to stay where you are, that this question, as far as East 
and West in Middle Europe, is going to be resolved. 

He said to this flow of refugees, ‘those who are intending to come, 
reconsider, except where they are under extreme pressure, where they 
may lose their lives because of their political or religious beliefs. 

Senator Warxrns. That is in spite of the fact that they might need 
them and could use them in labor groups? 

Mr. Hermtuicn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. That is back to the same policy they had before, 
that I called your attention to. 

Mr. Hermuicn. Yes, they are trying to stop them. 
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Senator Warxkrns. They want everybody to go back, every one that 
didn’t have to flee because of fear of losing his life or being imprisoned. 

Mr. Heruicr. Yes. When I talked toa number of young men com- 
ing over, I would say men between 16 and 30, and asked them what 
they wanted to do, in over 300 individuals—I kept just a rough count, 
but of about 300 individuals, only 1 said that he wanted to migrate to 
the United States. 

And when you did ask them what they wanted to do, they almost 
invariably set their jaw and said, “I want to go back,” but they meant 
they wanted to go back with a club in their hands and beat the head 
off the person who had compelled them to leave, or who had made 
their life unbearable, which is the local Communist representative. 

Senator Warxrns. Can you tell me now why the Internal Security 
Committee of the United States Senate was interested in what was 
going on over there? 

Mr. Hernuicn. They were interested in the screening aspects, sir; 
in whether or not paragraph 11 of the law was being adhered to, and 
T can assure you it is, “and whether or not the screening 

Senator Warkrns. They could have found that out from the Refu- 
gee Committee. I was a member of that, and I have been over 
there. 

I think it is perfectly all right to send somebody to check on me 
and Miss Guthridge. There were three of us there. I had 1 from 
my own staff, 1 from the committee staff, and myself, and no member— 
{am a member of that committee, incidentally, but no other member 
ever asked me about that at all. 

Mr. Hermutcu. Well, sir, I didn’t ask to be sent, either. 

Senator Warktns. I am sure of that, but I was just curious to 
know why they were sending clear over there to see whether or 
not the Immigration Service and the Consular Service was doing 
its job. 

Mr. Hermnitcu. Well, they are doing their job, and doing a good job. 

Senator Warkrys. I thought they were, a very fine job. 

Mr. Hermuicu. As a matter of fact, I was so much impressed by 
what I saw of the quality of our people who are doing the job that 
I took issue with an article in a local newspaper recently and sent a 
letter to the editor, something I think I have never done before in 
my life, and it was read by the Under Secretary of State, who sent 
me a letter congratulating me on it. 

Senator Lancer. Colonel, do I understand your testimony to be 
that you are opposed to these amendments, or for them? 

Mr. Hermucn. No, sir; I am not taking an issue on the amend- 
ment, Senator Langer. I am simply trying to give you what I have 
seen, for your consideration. 

I think it would be presumptive of me, having served a Senate 
committee, to take a stand one way or the other on these things, but 
rather to present you facts, such as I would do as an intelligence 

officer to my chief of staff or to my commanding general. 

Senator Lancer. Last week we talked to the Finance Minister 
and also Adenauer. They tell me they get 13,000 a month still coming 
over there. 

Mr. Hermuicu. That is about right. That is a little higher than 
it was in April. I think there has been a slight acceleration, but it 
fluctuates. 
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An interesting thing in that, Senator Langer, the security, United 
States security “personnel and the Berlin police both reported that 
regardless of the number of people coming in monthly, although that 
fluctuates up and down, it has been in a generally declining curve, 
but despite its fluctuations, the number of criminals coming is almost 
steady, that they can usually anticipate between 110 and 115 per 
month. This has been over a period of 30 or 40 months. 

Senator Warkins. How do they find out they are criminals? That 
is one of the things they said we can’t find out. 

Mr. Hemnicu. They seem to do a pretty good job now. I don't 
want to go into the screening technique. 

Senator Warkriys. Well, that is highly important, because whether 
or not the provision of this bill will work goes to a large extent to 
that screening process or is related to it. 

If the screening process isn’t a done, then we might be in 
great danger under this measure, if it is not working. In my opin- 
ion, after watching it closely, I have ine a prosecutor and have had 
something to do with criminals as a judge and another time as a 
prosecutor, and on the Internal Security Committee, 1 have been on 
it ever since it was organized, and have had some experience, and it 
seemed to me they were doing an excellent job with their screening. 

Mr. Hermricn. They are doing a very good job, and I was com- 
pletely satisfied. 

Senator Warkrns. So was the CIC, incidentally. They were very 
well satisfied with the job. I talked with the men who are actually 
doing the work, not only in Berlin but up the line, up into Austria. 

Mr. Hermnicu. I think that such screening provisions are vital, for 
reasons that you are just as well aware of as Iam. I think that the 
reconstructed histor y is almost impossible, and General Phillips stated 
flatly that it was impossible. 

Senator Warktins. Is this General Phillips the man we had here 
testifying ¢ 

Mr. Hermnicu. I don’t think so. 

Miss Gurnrince. General Trodeau, Senator Watkins, and Major 
O'Leary. 

Senator Warkins. He said they could reconstruct, and they did 
reconstruct; isthat right ¢ 

Miss Gururinge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Memuicu. Well, General Trodeau is General Phillips’ superior. 

Senator Watkins. That question was asked him, and he said they 
have reconstructed. 

Mr. Hemmniicu. As a matter of fact, I asked General Phillips what 
his recommendations would be, if any, that I might carry back, and 
he said, “Do not reduce the time of the personal history.’ 

Senator Warkins. You mean that is the 2-year provision ? 

Mr. Hrrmuicu. The 2-year provision. Do not reduce that. And 
in the opinion of some of his subordinates, 5 years would not be too 
much. 

Senator Warkins. That is contrary to the opinion I got from the 
CIC boys I talked to. They indicated that 2 years would be ample 
time. 

Mr. Hermuicn. Here is a note I made at that time. General Phil- 
lips: “Don’t relax.” 
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They are planning on completing all their screenings that are neces- 
sary to fill the quota, although the law doesn’t say it isa quota. The 
law says specifically that this is a maximum number of visas to be 
issued, but they will complete on the end of September 1956 all that 
the law provides for in Germany, but if there were any extensions or 
any changes in the security setup, that they should be notified at the 
earliest possible date, which I assume they would be, through General 
Trodeau. 

Senator Warkrins. You mean if they were to require more work on 
their part, they would have to know, because they would have to meet 
that situation ? 

Mr. Hermnicnu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Suppose they required less ? 

Mr. Hemnicu. T think they ane probably welcome that, from 
the standpoint of the workload, sir, but I don’t think they would wel- 
come it from the standpoint of some: 

Senator Warkrns. Let’s suppose this amendment which has been 
proposed to do away with this 2-year history proviso were adopted 
and it was left to the judgment pretty much of the CLA and the other 
people, the same as they operated under the Displaced Persons Act, 
and you are acquainted with that ? 

Mr. Hemmuicu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrins. Because you were there at the time, as I recall 
your testimony. 

Mr. Hermnicnu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Don’t you think that they really could do a 
pretty good job keeping out these subversives as they are doing now ? 
That is a question I don’t know about, but since you are somewhat 
of an expert in that field and you have talked to them, what would 
you think, in view of the altered circumstances now ? 

Mr. Hermuicn. I know this: I don’t think that CIC would welcome 
a return to the provisions of the Displaced Persons Act, because they 
and other security agencies came under too much criticism later when 
the Congress looked into the functions of that act, I believe, in 1949- 
50. The great load of refugees today, sir, is no longer in Western 
Europe, but, as we know, in the Middle East, where there are 750,000 
reported Arab refugees in the Gaza strip alone, and in the Far East. 

Senator Warkins. I would say there are more than that now. 

Mr. Hrimutcnu. And the United States has accepted more people 
who have fled their homeland due to political pressure, I think, than 
any other power in the world. 

Senator Warkins. Well, we are doing more about it, too. We are 
shouting more to them to escape and get away. We are spending more 
money on trying to discourage them ‘from st: \ying in their homelands. 

Mr. Heruicn. That is a very important thing, and I think in that 
connection our Voice of America would be doing a great service, or 
our other propaganda media, if they would tell the people behind the 
Iron Curtain that America, while it is a land of great opportunity, 
is also a land that gives in proportion to what you give, that you just 
don’t pick things up out of the street. 

I believe that many people in the underprivileged parts of the 
world today have a false picture of what our country and our Govern- 
ment and our society are like. They get that picture from some old 
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Hollywood movies, maybe some not so old, and they envy our standard 
of living. 

They respect it, of course, but they come over the frontiers expecting 
to come to the United Statets to step in immediately to a high-paying 
job, whereas actually the readjustment period is a very long, tedious, 
and sometimes impossible operation for many of them. 

You even find people who have come to us through the Refugee 
Relief Act, and others who are going back. I saw some statistics up 
at the Bureau of the Census the other day. 

Senator Warxkrns. At least they have earned enough to pay their 
way back. . 

Mr. Hermuicn. They have earned enough to pay their way back; 
that’s right, sir. ; : 1 

Senator Warxins. That is more than they could do coming over. 

Mr. Heruicn. Yes. Many of them leave their families. ICEM 
has helped a lot, too. 

Senator Warkrns. Yes, but ICEM only helps those who can’t pay 
their own way. , 

Mr. Hermuicu. That’s right. 


Senator Lancer. As I understand it, then, you don’t want to testify 
about any of these amendments? 


Mr. Hermuicn. I would be glad to give my opinion on them, sir, 
if you want to ask me about them. 

Senator Warkrins. I would like to ask you this question: Since you 
have been there, do you think there are enough people available there 
now to fill the numbers prescribed in this act for escapees and expellees ¢ 

Mr. Hemuicn. Yes,sir. I think there would be no doubt at all that 
the way the act is presently functioning and with the gear-up period 
now over, and this was true everywhere I went, in Paris, in Rome, the 
story was the same, now we are ready to go, now we can process these 
people; it has taken this long to recruit personnel, get them trained, 
get them cleared, get them over here, and so forth. 

But every consul-general, every security officer was absolutely con- 
fident they would be able to process the persons who were permissible 
under the law 203 in the time that law still had to go, which is the end 
of next year. 

Senator Warkrns. Did they think they would have enough applica- 
tions to provide the necessary numbers ¢ 

Mr. Hermuicu. As I understand it, sir, they already have enough 
in Italy. 

Senator Warxins. Well, I know, but I am talking about the 
escapees and expellees. Those seem to be the ones. It is generally 
conceded, even by Mr. Corsi, that in Italy we will get the number that 
the quota allows; the same in Greece, and possibly in Holland, if the 
Dutch really get busy over there, as they should do, and which I think 
they are not doing at the present time. 

Mr. Hemutcu. I think so. I think there is no doubt that they will 
fill that number. 

Senator Watkins. That is in Germany itself. 

Mr. Hemuicu. Yes, sir. I think they will get them. 

Senator Warkrns. Nearly all the other witnesses, as I remember, 
indicated that is probably the only place we wouldn’t get them. 
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Mr. Hermuicu. Well, it would be the one place that might possibly 
be light, but, after all, those figures are maximums. They are not 
mandator y. 

Senator Warkrns. I know they are not mandatory, but we wanted 
to know if it is possible to get them. The administration has been 
charged with trying to prevent them from coming, instead of trying 
in good faith to enforce the act. It is charged they have sabotaged 
the act. 

We want to know now if we are going to be able to get these people, 
in view of all the charges that have been made and the counterpropa- 
ganda that has been going on, even in Germany itself, that is, to the 
effect that Americans re ally didn’t want them. They passed this law, 
but very reluctantly, and they didn’t want them, and a lot of them got 
the idea they can’t get here, no assurances will be available for them, 
so they just quit applying. 

What about that? 

Mr. Hermsicu. Well, America isn’t particularly loved any place, 
but it is highly respected. Mr. Pigott, who is the consul-general at 
Frankfort, assured me that in his opinion and in the opinion of all 
the consuls-general that they would be able to receive and process these 
visa applications in plenty of time. Now, the main number of rejec- 
tions of the visas has not come on security grounds. 

Senator Warktins. Well, now, that is interesting, and that is con- 
trary to all the propaganda we have had in opposition to this bill. 

Mr. Herticu. There was roughly 130 rejections over X period on 
security, while at the same time there were 1,700 rejections on health. 

Now, most of these health applications were not rejected, according 
to the medical authorities, in an arrested case of tuberculosis or ven- 
ereal disease, or something of that sort, which is objectionable to us, 
but rather on active tuberculosis cases or very serious heart cases. 

When those cases come up before the medical examiner, the person 
who is applying for the visa may be the head of a family of 4 or 5 
persons. When he is rejected, then naturally the mother and the 
children are not going to leave father behind and go along, go to the 
United States without him, so you have a decline of five. 

Senator Warkrns. The breadwinner would not be with them. 

Mr. Hermuicn. That’s right. So five visas will be withdrawn. 

There was another interesting thing in connection with the appli- 
cations in Germany. Mr. Pigott told me also that only slightly over 
half of those notified of their interview time, when they had their 
first hearing on the visa, respond to that notification. The rest of 
them don’t even bother to reply. 

They have meanwhile found a job. They may be living in what we 
call a refugee camp, because housing is not available, but they have 
got a job, and they are in a country where the language is their own 
language, and the customs are their own customs, and they see a chance 
to rehabilitate themselves locally, so they don’t come back in. 

It comes right back to this increased economic situation, the in- 
creased comfort of Western Germany. The standard of living in 
Western Germany today, the opportunities are matched no place else, 
in my knowledge, exc ept in the United States. There are evidences 
of Americans going back there. 

One of the new stars of German television is an American kid, who 
served as a GI and stayed to make a fortune. 
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So the flow may not only be tapering down to a halt from Germany, 
there might even be some going back the other w ay. 

Senator Lancer. Is there anything else we want? 

Senator Watkins. No. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much for coming in, Colonel. 

Miss Gururipce. I have some things for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, may I introduce this material ? 

I have here a letter dated June 20, 1955, from Senator Frederick 
G. Payne. 

I have a letter dated June 16, 1955, from Senator Irving M. Ives. 

And a letter dated June 15, from Senator Prescott Bush. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce for the record 
statement by Mr. Walter Mason, member of the national legislative 
committee, American Federation of Labor. 

And a brief filed by the Right Reverend Monsignor Edward E. 
Swanstrom, executive director, Catholic Relief Services, NCWC. 

And also a letter from the Japanese American Citizens League. 

I also have some additional material submitted by Senator Lehman. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
June 20, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees, 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is my honor to be a cosponsor of 8S. 2113, introduced 
by Senator Arthur Watkins and designed to liberalize the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953. 

The bill embodies the 10-point program to revise the 1953 act which was sub- 
mitted to the Congress by President Eisenhower on May 27, 1955. In his message 
to the Congress, the President pointed out the humanitarian intent of the law 
and suggested changes which would facilitate its effective operation. 

Experience with the law during the past 2 years has clearly indicated that 
certain provisions serve as barriers to the entrance into this country of refugees. 
Relatively few of the refugees authorized for admittance under the 1953 act have, 
in fact, been admitted. 

The amendments proposed in S. 2113 eliminate the obstacles to refugee immi- 
gration contained in the 1953 act and will, therefore, serve to better carry out 
the intent of Congress and the administration in regard to the refugee-relief 
program. 

By passing 8S. 2113, the Congress would keep faith with our own democratic 
ideals and with thousands of our friends abroad who have suffered so much 
through the years rather than submit to tyranny. It is my earnest hope that the 
subcommittee and the full Judiciary Committee will give early and favorable 
consideration to this important legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, United States Senator. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1955. 
Hon. WiLLiAmM LANGER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees and Hscapees, 

Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR LANGER: Your invitation to submit a statement with respect 
to legislation to amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 is very much appreciated. 
As you know, I was one of the original sponsors of the legislation introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Watkins, then chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Immigration. That measure embodied President Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tions to meet the serious refugee and escapee problem. 
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Experience during the approximately 2 years the program has been in opera- 
tion has brought out certain serious shortcomings and limitations. Taking 
cognizance of these difficulties, the President has submitted to the Congress 
a series of proposals which have been warmly received by those of us who 
strongly support this enlightened and humanitarian program. The President’s 
proposed amendments which are contained in S. 2113, introduced by Senator 
Watkins and sponsored by myself and 13 of our colleagues, are designed to 
expedite the original purposes of the act in accordance with the intent of the 
Congress. 

The distinguished chairman of the Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees 
deserves every compliment for his dispatch in calling hearings on this important 
legislation. The magnitude and weight of evidence supporting the proposed 
amendments to the Refugee Relief Act are indeed compelling. I, therefore, 
strongly urge approval of S. 2113 by your subcommittee and the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I am hopeful that the present leadership will expedite con- 
sideration of this matter in order to facilitate the entry of the maximum number 
of refugees and escapees permissible under the act. 

In urging approval of the refugee relief bill, I pointed out during the debate 
in the Senate that its enactment would redound to the overall benefit of the 
Nation. The legislation now before you is deserving of the same consideration 
for similar reasons. 

Its humanitarianism is obvious. It would contribute immeasurably to the 
economic and political stability of our allies. It would enhance our prestige 
throughout the world. It would encourage other nations to expand their re- 
settlement programs. And it should strengthen our economy through the addi- 
tion of productive and much-needed agricultural and other workers. 

It should return to the Federal Treasury in taxes paid by these productive 
members of our society many times the cost of the program. Above all, it will 
demonstrate convincingly to the world what America stands for—a symbol of 
faith and hope for the realization of all those dreams by which men live. 

Sincerely yours, 
IrvING M. Ives. 


UNIrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING ANE CURRENCY, 


June 15, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 


Committee on the Refugee Relief Act, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR LANGER: Thank you for your invitation to submit a statement 
in support of S. 2113, of which I am privileged to be a cosponsor. The need for 
this legislation was well stated by President Eisenhower in his message of 
May 27, 1955, and there is no need to burden the record with a repetition of the 
reasons he so forcefully expressed. 

I simply want to assure you and the Committee on Judiciary of my deep inter- 
est in the bill, and to respectfully request that prompt action be taken so that 
the humanitarian impulses which led to the enactment of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 may be given full force and effect. 

As you know, Mr. Pierce J. Gerety has recently been appointed as Adminis- 
trator of the refugee relief program. Mr. Gerety is a highly respected resident 
of the State of Connecticut, and I can recommend him without 
the committee. 

The pressure of other duties may prevent me from attending the hearing 
scheduled for tomorrow afternoon. In that event, I would appreciate it if you 
would place this letter in the record. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


reservation to 


PrReEscotr BusHu, United States Senator. 


STATEMENT BY WALTER MASON, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTER 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, ON AMENDMENTS TO THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACY 
OF 1953 (S. 1794, S. 2113, AND S. 2149) 


The American Federation of Labor vigorously supported enactment of the 


Refugee Relief Act of 1953. Our organization fully recognized when the law 
was under consideration that the United States alone cannot solve the critical 
problem of providing a haven for the hundreds of thousands of refugees who 
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have fied from the Communist terror. This is a problem for the entire free 
world. Nevertheless, we felt then and are still convinced that our Nation can 
play a very important role by absorbing a considerable number of refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain. Most of them are living in areas which are 
already overburdened and are therefore unable to find a means of providing 
even a minimum level of living for themselves and their families. 

The American Federation of Labor has been deeply concerned by the tragic 
failure of this legislation to achieve the very important purposes it was intended 
to accomplish. In part the fault lies with excessively timid and overlegalistic 
administration of the law. In part it may be due to certain deficiencies in the 
law itself which have become apparent after 2 years’ experience with it. But 
whatever the reasons for the lack of success of the program, it is extremely 
important that it be put back on the right track at the earliest possible moment. 
Correction of any defects in the law itself and in its administration as soon 
as possible is necessary in order to save tens of thousands of refugees who 
have fled from the Communist terror from extreme hardship and disillusion- 
ment and to convince the peoples of the free world of the unwavering sincerity 
of purpose of our Nation. 

The deep concern of organized labor with the success of the refugee program 
was evidenced in the following statement adopted unanimously by the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor held last September : 

“The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was enacted in order to meet the immediate 
problem of permitting refugees from the Iron Curtain countries, as well as im- 
migrants from nations with surplus populations, to enter the United States. 
Although recognizing some of its deficiencies, the American Federation of Labor 
supported the enactment of this legislation in the hope that its enactment would 
provide a haven to thousands of refugees who have fled from the Communist 
terror. 

“Unfortunately, restrictive provisions in the act and incredibly bad adminis- 
tration have made the law almost totally ineffective. While the act authorized 
admission of 214,000 persons, only a trickle of refugees have so far found 
asylum in the United States. 

“If the worthwhile purposes of the Refugee Relief Act are to be achieved, 
it is essential that the law be amended as quickly as possible to assure that the 
full number of refugees authorized by the act are actually admitted to this 
country.” a 

The American Federation of Labor has given serious study to the provisions 
of the three bills which your committee is now considering (S. 1794, S. 2113, 
and S. 2149). Although these bills differ in details they are all aimed at a 
common objective. Their purpose is to make the refugee program a vital force 
which can contribute to the relief of the distress of those who have escaped from 
totalitarian persecution. Despite their agreement on goals, these bills do differ, 
of course, in the methods of accomplishment on which they rely. 

After a careful review of these bills, we make the following recommendations : 

1. The present provision requiring individual sponsorship and guaranties on 

each applicant seeking admission to this country should be changed to permit 
responsible organizations recognized by the Administrator to give such assur- 
ances. - 
: A major reason for the breakdown in the present program has been the require- 
ment of sponsorship on an individual basis of each refugee seeking admission to 
this country. While we agree with the present requirement that assurances 
be given that the person coming into the country will not displace American 
citizens from employment or from housing, there is no reason why such assurances 
cannot be given by recognized voluntary welfare organizations which have been 
found under the displaced-persons program to be thoroughly qualified to perform 
this function. 

2 Administration of the program should be vested in an administrator re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of State whose sole function would be to accomplish 
the purposes and goals of the Refugee Relief Act. 

The mismanagement of this program to date points clearly to the need for 
centralizing the responsibility for it in a single individual under the general 
supervision of the Secretary of State. The administration of this program should 
be entirely separate from the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, which 
has entirely different functions to perform. 

3. We favor a provision to permit wives, husbands, or children to follow 
refugees admitted to the United States rather than the present requirement 
that they necessarily all come at the same time. 
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4. The 
to 14. 
5. Sole 


age of eligible orphans admissible under this act should be raised 


authority for decisions regarding eligibility of applicants for admis- 
sion under this act should be placed in the hands of consular officers. 

The present division of authority between the consular and immigration 
officers has needlessly resulted in confusion and delay in the administration of 
this program. 

6. We oppose extension of the present expiration date of December 31, 1956. 
This deadline should be retained in order to encourage the administrator of this 
program to assure admission of the full number of regugees permitted to enter 
this country by the act. 

7. We favor continuance of the present requirement giving priority to immi- 
grants under the terms of this act who possess services or skills particularly 
needed in this country and relatives of citizens of the United States. 

This requirement will help to assure that the admission of refugees will make 
the maximum contribution to our economy and that refugees will be able to make 
a place for themselves in this country without injuring the labor standards and 
economic opportunities of citizens of the United States. 

In addition to our positive recommendations on the above points, we ask the 
committee to give consideration to the desirability of recommending additional 
changes in the law which have been proposed. We believe the committee will 
want to obtain all available information before arriving at a positive conclusion 
as to whether the changes that have been suggested are necessary or desirable. 

One such proposal would remove the present provision requiring a refugee 
seeking to enter the United States to have a passport and certificate of read- 
mission to the country from which he is emigrating. Instead, any suitable 
travel document of identity and nationality would be accepted. In considering 
the desirability of this suggested change in the law, the committee may wish to 
determine whether or not it is reasonable to require refugees from totalitarian 
nations to have passports or certificates of readmission and the extent to which 
this requirement may have prevented worthy individuals who could have other- 
wise qualified for admission from coming into this country. 

The committee should also consider the desirability of continuing the present 
requirement of a personal history for at least the 2-year period immediately 
preceding application for a visa and particularly whether or not this is a feasible 
requirement when applied to escapees from behind the Iron Curtain. The com- 
mittee might determine whether it would be suflicient to give discretion to the 
security officer to make his recommendation on the basis of whatever facts are 
available. We understand that this is the requirement now in effect for all 
immigrants under the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

The American Federation of Labor urges that all necessary steps be taken to 
permit a vigorous and effective administration of this program in order to 
assure the realization of the objectives Congress intended when ti enacted the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. We ask the committee to give our recommendations 
and suggestions your sympathetic consideration. 


BRIEF FILED BY RIGHT REVEREND MsGr. Epwarp E. SwWANSTROM, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES-NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
NEW YORK, ON AMENDMENTS TO THE REFUGEE RELIEF Act oF 1953, AS AMENDED 


I wish to express my regrets at not being able to appear before you in person. 
I am happy, however, to have the opportunity to submit to you the views of the 
Catholic Relief Services-National Catholic Welfare 
amendments to the Refugee Relief Act, as amended. 

Through 140 diocesan resettlement offices in the United States and some 35 
cooperating nationality and other voluntary groups, who make up our National 
Catholic Resettlement Council, we have given our full energies to trying to do 
our part toward making this refugee resettlement program operate. At the 
first meeting of the council held after the enactment of the Refugee Relief Act, in 
November of 1953, there were many persons who felt that because of the restric- 
tive clauses of the law and regulations, there was little chance that the program 
could effectively operate. In spite of these opinions, our council decided to go 
ahead with the extremely difficult task of obtaining assurances in this country 
and of registering applicants overseas. 


Conference on proposed 


As of May 31, 1955, we had received from our diocesan resettlement directors 
in the United States some 11,000 assurances of which almost 10,000 had been 
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sent to the Department of State in Washington for verification. These 10,000 
assurances submitted at the rate of 760 to 1,000 per month since March of 1954, 
cover approximately 20,000 persons. The number of persons who have actually 
arrived on the basis of these assurances, also as of May 81, 1955, was only 1,371. 
These figures show that there was some justifiable reason for pessimism among 
certain people 22 month ago. 

Recent administrative and procedural changes have been initiated and the 
preparation and submission of assurances has been simplified to some extent. 
Processing of applications by consulates has been expedited and visa issuance 
is now moving forward. But the progress which has only recently been made 
along these lines will not insure that the noble purposes of the Refugee Relief Act 
will be achieved before the expiration of the law. 

The one most important aspect of the Refugee Relief Act program is the re- 
quirement of the law that every principal applicant have an assurance of a 
suitable job, home, and against becoming a public charge from an individual 
American citizen sponsor. <As I said earlier, we have obtained over 11,000 such 
assurances but these have originated with friends or relatives of the refugees 
who have been willing to go through the complications involved. We have not 
been able to obtain the desired response from American citizens who do not know 
cr who are not related to any refugees, yet we are convinced that there are many 
thousands of good sponsors available who will provide the necessary opportuni- 
ties for refugees, if only the assurance procedure can be simplified and the wait- 
ing period from time of submission of assurance to arrival of refugee is reduced. 

One positive method for making it easier for recognized voluntary agencies to 
take advantage of these potential opportunities with sponsors who are reluctant 
to go through the complicated procedure of filing assurances and then to wait for 
what seems like an interminable time for his refugee to arrive, would be an 
amendment to permit recognized voluntary agencies to submit individual agency 
assurances. I believe that such an amendment would produce enough assurances 
to make it possible for all available special nonquota visas to be used providing 
the applicants are otherwise eligible. 

I want to endorse wholeheartedly all of the other amendments which have been 
urged by President Eisenhower. I would like to take a moment to stress those 
which I believe are the most important since they affect the whole processing 
procedure overseas, which at present is unduly lengthy, time consuming, and 
restrictive. 

I believe in the protection of the security of the United States and I have the 
utmost confidence that the security provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ity Act, which apply to the Refugee Relief Act, are sufficient to guarantee us this 
vital protection. We feel that section 11 (d) of the Refugee Relief Act, which 
requires a special 2-year history, is an unnecessary obstacle to an applicant for 
a visa. There are agencies of Government with facilities for determining 
whether or not recent arrivals from behind the Iron Curtain are indeed bona fide 
escapees, or Communist agents, or persons of doubtful character. The determi- 
nation of these agencies should be satisfactory for purposes of immigration to the 
United States under the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act, as indeed they are 
for aliens who obtain regular quota visas under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

We have found that the definition of “firmly resettled” has in a small number 
of very deserving cases prevented the applicant from obtaining a visa because he 
had the initiative to become self-supporting in his present place of residence. 
This part of the act should be so amended to make it possible for that type of 
person to qualify providing he establishes that he never intended to become firmly 
settled in his present place of abode. 

Separation of members of families is a problem with which our agency has 
been deeply concerned for many years. We are reluctant to advise spouses to 
separate, or parents to leave a child behind while they take advantage of the 
opportunity of emigrating, and yet we realize that should these same people refuse 
to come, they may never again have a chance for resettlement, freedom, and a 
productive life in our country. We would recommend that the Attorney General 
be granted authority to waive certain restrictive provisions of our immigration 
laws so that such separation could be prevented and all members of a family per- 
mitted to emigrate together, or unattached persons permitted to rejoin their 
families already in the United States. 

I would like to propose further that section 4 (a) 3 be amended to include the 
word “Spain” so that the present homeless escapees in that country would have 
the same opportunity as the escapees in the other areas to obtain visas. 
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There seems to be an indication now that several thousands of visa numbers, 
which have been allocated for certain groups of persons, will not be issued before 
the law expires on December 31, 1956, and I would like to propose an amendment 
which would allow these numbers to be distributed to some of the other categories 
which have used their allocations but still have remaining applicants in the 
pipeline. 

We are gratified by the prompt action taken on President Eisenhower’s message 
as indicated by the introduction of S. 2113 in the Senate and H. R. 6589 in 
the House. 

And finally, may I urge that this committee make every effort to move speedily 
toward positive action by making the Refugee Relief Act, which affects the future 
of so many oppressed and unfortunate people, a humane and effective instrument 
that will prove that the principles of democracy, of which we are so justly proud, 
can be applied to the less fortunate in other areas of the world. 


JAPANESE AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR LANGER: On behalf of the National Japanese American Citizens 
League (JACL), may I express our appreciation for this opportunity to present, 
for the record, our views on the so-called Refugee Relief Act (Public Law 203, 83d 
Cong.) of 1953, as amended, and on the pending proposed amendments to the 
act. 

We regret that, because I was on the west coast to welcome the first contingent 
of Japanese refugees to be admitted into this country under the provisions of 


this legislation, | was unable to appear and testify in person on the proposed 
changes. 


It is our understanding that your subcommittee is considering 8. 
duced by Senator Lehman for himself and Senators Humphrey, 


1794, intro- 
Douglas, and 
Kefauver; S. 21138, introduced by Senator Watkins for himself and Senators 
Ives, Duff, and Case; and 8. 2149, introduced by yourself (Senator Langer). 

Because I am neither an attorney nor a technician in immigration law, I shall 
not attempt to discuss the specific language of the various bills and their implica- 
tions, but, rather, I shall attempt to express certain principles relating to the 
basic statute and to the pending amendments, trusting that appropriate language 
can be drafted by your staff if your subcommittee accepts our suggestions. 

To begin with, it should be made clear that as an organization interested in 
promoting legitimate immigration into this country under proper safeguards, 
the JACL endorses any liberalizations that will authorize more expeditious and 
humanistic processing of refugee applicants abroad and their early entry into 
the United States. 

At the same time, as the only national organiaztion of persons of Japanese 
ancestry in this country; indeed, as the only national organization of Asians 
in the United States, JACL is concerned over the obvious failure of both the basic 
statute and the proposed amendments to extend the same consideration to the 
Far East as is proposed for Europe. 

In this connection, it should be recalled that, when the basic law was being 
debated in the Congress 2 years ago, only a last-minute effort on the floor of 
the House and the Senate and in conference resulted in token allocations for 
the Orient, even though Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, Formosa, and the countries 
of southeast Asia there are probably more victims of military operations, 
Communist aggression, and natural calamities than in all of Western Europe. 

And, even then, though relatives of American families residing in Italy, Greece, 
and the Netherlands were given generous and special consideration in the 1953 
law, the only Asians who might be beneficiaries of this remedial measure had 
to qualify as bona-fide refugees under the technical definitions written into the 
basic legislation. 

As Americans interested in promoting good will toward our country in Asia 
as well as in Europe and elsewhere in the world, we submit that such discrim 
inatory and preferential treatment does not increase our prestige and leadership 
in the Far East where the majority of the peoples of the world reside and where 
the ideological battle for world survival may well be decided. 
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To ignore the multitudes in Asia because they lack numbers and representa- 
tion in this country clearly is not in the best self interest of the United States. 
Statesmanship in a troubled world demands not only casual interest but appro- 
priate recognition that what happens in the Far East may well be decisive in 
what happens to the United States and the free world. 

We are aware that the faults and defects of the program in Europe have 
been presented to your subcommittee by many qualified and sincere individuals. 
We are not arguing that what they recommend for certain European nations 
and peoples should be ignored; we ask only that the nations and peoples of 
Asia be treated with equal consideration in any amendments to the 1953 act 
and that these amendments be so modified that Asians will be on the same 
basis as Europeans even insofar as the original statute is concerned in order 
that American law relating to refugees will be consistent and uniform throughout 
all the free world and among all our allies and prospective allies. 

The nations and the peoples of Asia, under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952, have only token minimum annual immigration quotas. Thus, the 
question of nonquota allocations as are provided in the Refugee Relief Act is 
of particular moment to the peoples and governments of these overcrowded 
lands where population pressures are considerably greater than in Europe. 

Therefore, as a matter of general principle, and simple justice, we urge that 
should there be any increases in the allocations for any nation or people, there 
should also be increases in the allocations for the nations and peoples of Asia ; 
indeed, fairness and uniformity would dictate that the allocation increases, if 
any, should be substantially greater for the Far East than for Europe in the 
light of the original law that so patently discriminates against this vital region. 

Moreover, any liberalizing amendments should be carefully examined to make 
certain that those in Asia as well as in Europe are the beneficiaries. 

While our representations apply equally to all of free Asia, because we are more 
familiar with the problems relating to this program in Japan, we shall confine 
our presentation in terms of the problems in this single country. 

Last December, when I visited Japan as the representative of the JACL to 
investigate the operations of both the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
and the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, I found that, generally, the people there were 
grateful that at long last the United States was extending them some immigration 
privileges, though I must confess that there was considerable discontent that the 
annual quotas and special refugee allocation for Japan, as well as for all Asia, 
were so niggardly and picayunish. 

Specifically, as far as the Refugee Relief Act is concerned, I learned from my 
visits to the various American consulates and Japanese prefectures, especially 
those which had suffered recent flood, hurricane, and tornado devastation, that 
under the strict interpretations of the qualifications for applicants few, if any, 
Japanese would be authorized visas. 

Though certain areas in Wakayama, Fukuoka, Kagoshima, and other pre- 
fectures had been devastated by the greatest floods in recent history, for example, 
the victims of these natural calamities, I was informed could not qualify as 
refugees because they moved into live with their relatives and returned to their 
farm lands to attempt to salvage them. 

Though the atomic bombing scars are still visible in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
I learned that by some administrative reasoning based on the fact that these 
bombings had taken place almost 10 years earlier the victims of the first atomic 
bombs could not qualify as refugees of military operations. 

Though millions of Japanese who lived in Japan’s overseas possessions were 
repatriated to the Japanese homeland after World War II, again because of an 
administrative determination, I was told that these persons did not qualify as 
victims of military operations because that operation had taken place 6, 7, and 
8 years earlier, and the very industry of the Japanese people would not allow 
them to remain “unemployed” for this period of time. 

Finally, though thousands of Japanese who are fluent in English and who were 
employed by the American and British occupation forces, for instance, were dis- 
charged when these troops were reduced in numbers or reassigned after Japan 
regained her sovereignty, I was given to understand that because of some admin- 
istrative agreement none of these unfortunates could be considered as victims 
of a military operation. 

It become clear from my investigations that the very qualities of most Japa- 
nese which would make them welcome immigrants to the United States— 
industry, integrity, their unwillingness to remain idle, their desire to help 
each other—were causing them to be disqualified as refugees. And, the only 
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ones in Japan who might technically qualify would be the beggars in the streets 
who were dispossessed because of floods or the wartime bombings and had 
refused to try to rehabilitate themselves. 

It also became quite clear that because of misunderstandings about the nature 
of the program and the confusion resulting therefrom, many Japanese who had 
applied for admission to this country were disillusioned and disgruntled. And, 
as usual, the Communists and the anti-American elements in the population 
were making propaganda out of this tragic situation. 

Fortunately, when the facts were made known, the State Department revised 
its instructions and regulations early in March regarding the definitions of 
“firmly resettled’ and “usual place of abode” in an effort to ameliorate the 
situation. 

As a direct consequence of these revised interpretations, 48 Japanese refugees 
were admitted at the port of San Francisco on June 11. All are now housed 
and employed on farms in central California. 

While we are hopeful that this group of 48, representing the first adult refu- 
gees from Japan and among the first from free Asia, is the forerunner of almost 
3,000 more who may come from the Far East under the provisions of the Refugee 
Relief Act, we are fearful that unless liberalizing amendments are written into 
the law the overwhelming majority of those who by almost every reasonable 
and humane definition would qualify as refugees, will never be granted nonquota 
visas as beneficiaries of this legislation. 

Thus, we endorse in principle the 10 recommendations recently urged upon 
the Congress by the President, but we respectfully suggest that they be so 
drafted that Asians as well as Europeans will be benefited. 

As for the first of the President’s recommendations relating to the possible 
use of unused numbers, rather than using them on a worldwide basis for orphans, 
may we urge that they be made available to and added to the numbers now 
allocated to the Far East nations. We are of the opinion that the present allo- 
cation of 4,000 for orphans is sufficient for the needs as represented by the 
present demand. We are also of the opinion that making the unused numbers 
available to free Asia would prove most salutary to United States good will in 
the Pacific. 

We also urge that the total number of refugees to be benefited from this law 
be increased substantially, and that at least this increase be prorated to Asia 
as well as Europe; though as indicated earlier, we believe that justice to all 
requires that Asian countries be given more proportionately to make up for 
the discrimination in the original act. 

If necessary to effectuate the purposes of this measure, the expiration date for 
the issuance of visas and the entry of recipients should be extended. 

Finally, we urge that the Congress direct the administrative officers of this 
program to take into cognizance the special situations relating to victims of 
natural calamities and military operations in Japan, and to issue them visas in 
accordance with the intent of the Congress, which by action of their full mem- 
bership added an amendment on the floor and in conference to include the Far 
East within the benefits provided by the Refugee Relief Act. 

To attempt to administer the program in the Far East, and particularly Japan, 
under the directives and regulations promulgated to take care of the European 
situation is unrealistic, unreasonable, and unworkable. The problems relating 
to refugees in these two separate continents are so different that a single standard 
set of instructions is impractical and impossible. For example, while security 
checks may be an important part of the program in Europe, it is not a real prob- 
lem in Japan because the refugees there are not escapees from communism but 
rather victims of recent natural calamities and of military operations which, 
except for possible discharges by the allied occupation forces or by the present 
American and British security forces, took place almost a decade ago. 

Moreover, the administrative procedures should be simplified, especially in 
its requirements that cause an applicant who may reside some distance away 
from his nearest United States consular office to travel at his own expense not 
once, but several times to the American consulate in order to answer questions, 
file documents, etc., without any prior assurance that he will be given a visa. 

In closing, may we urge your subcommittee and the Congress of the United 
States to keep in mind that the best interests of our country require a more 
liberal refugee relief program that can be expeditiously implemented, but that 
more harm than good for our international relations will result unless all of the 
free world is treated equally and without discrimination. Asia too is part of 
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the grand alliance of free nations, and any effort to favor Europe over the Far 
East will be prejudicial to our national self-interest in this refugee relief as in 


other programs designed to aid the common cause of freedom and peace in this 
era of historic decisions. 
Respectfully submitted. 


MIKE M. MASAOKA, 
Washington Representative. 


SPANISH REFUGEE AX, INC., 

New York, N. Y., May 13, 1955. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DreAR SENATOR LEHMAN: Thank you very much for your good letter of May 9. 
It would certainly be wonderful if the Spanish refugees could be included in 
your amendment to the Refugee Relief Act. Their status as political refugees 
deserves to be recognized in this way. Most of them have documentation to the 
effect that they are political refugees and further information about this aspect 
of the matter could be obtained from M. Imbault-Huart, Chef de la Section 
Espagnole, Office Francaise de Protection des Refugias et Apatrides (OFRA), 7 
rue Copernic, Paris 16, France. 

There are estimated to be from 125,000 to 165,600 Spaniards in France (see 
enclosed statistics). I believe that this is more than any other refugee group in 
France. I should think that a figure of 25,000 to be included in your amendment 
might be a fair figure although I don’t know how you choose these figures. 

The September 1, 1939, date is not inclusive enough to cover a major portion of 
the Spanish refugees. The Spanish civil war came to a close in January and 
February 1939. At this time most of the 400,000 refugees who entered France 
came it. Some, of course, were sent in at the very beginning of the war which 
started on the 19th day of July 1936 (women and children were often sent out 
sooner, the wounded, the Basque refugees, etc.). Therefore the date would have 
to be set back either to the January 1, 1939, or better still to July 19, 1936. 

As there are quite a number of refugees who fled to the French colonies in 
Africa, I believe those who are living there should also be included. I would like 
to point out that Spaniards are still fleeing from Franco. Weare taking care of 1 
Inman now, Who was captured in 1938 by Francoists, spent 8 years in prison, 2 
years forced labor, then had his papers taken away from him and was persecuted 
until he finally fled from Spain 2 years ago after falling ill with TB due to con- 
ditions and treatment in Franco’s jails. He had to leave his wife and 3 children 
behind. 

I am enclosing our 2d annual report which just came out, as well as our first 
annual report and a collection of statistics which I compiled in December 1954. It 
is hard to get statistics about the Spanish refugees and I thought these might 
be useful to you. 

Charles Sternberg, of the International Rescue Committee, will write you a 
note about the Spanish refugees, as he too is also interested in seeing that 
something is done for them. I am also asking Sr. Jesus de Galindez, American 
delegate of the Basque Government in Exile to write you his impressions about 
what could be done for his compatriots. 

I do hope very much that you will be able to include the Spaniards in your 
amendment and I want to say too how much we appreciate your attempt to 
liberalize the Refugee Relief Act. 

If you need any further information please don’t hesitate to ask me. I would 
be glad to come to Washington and talk to you about this too if it would be useful. 

Very sincerely, 
NANCY MACDONALD (Mrs.). 
Harecutive Secretary for Spanish Refugee Aid, Ine. 


STATISTICS ON SPANISH REFUGEES 





Spanish Refugee Aid: 
Active cases (25 percent tuberculars ) —- 
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Liga de Mutilados e Invalidos de la Guerra de Espana (as of November 1951) 
2.000 members (1,000 of these unable to work at all). 
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Solidaridad Democratica Espanola : 20,000 members (of these 4,000 need some 
sort of help). 

Solidarite Internationale Antifasciste: 1,000 members needing help. 

Service Sociale d’Aide aux Emigrants: 1,250 Spaniards helped in 1952. 

International Refugee Organization (as of 1950) : 
Tuberculars___ “i ; sation = ae 754 
CI isles sceaina tie ; See Se cicada : : 240 
Gy TIN ic tacts biadliii ceiearsi a sik fas a : 37 
RON 6 oss a cine cekeesera el a ie Rees tea giph nina aiecite : 74 
Over. Go VOGRS: O66 csi cecnnne : : s . Be . 165 
From 60 to 64 years old__ eae cae : ; ; cali 155 
Chronically ill__- ease ; ; ; ; 606 
Women alone with children desea ara oe a aakee ; 96 


Ji) us ie : = . . 2,427 


Dispensaire de la Croix Rouge Espagnole, in Montauban, services about 380 
Spanish families in that area. 

The Refugee in the Postwar World, Preliminary Report of a Survey of the 
Refugee Problem, published by U. N., Geneva 1951: Statistical information on 
Spanish refugees in France: 

Spaniards number 400,900 in 1938. Those still remaining in France after the 
War were estimated at 200,000. As of 1951 the IRO listed 165,600 Spanish 
refugees, the SSAE listed 156,000, the French Government listed 125,000. They 
list the occupations of Spaniards as follows: 

Percent 
Factory operatives___- ‘ 45 
In agriculture : ; : 30 
In trade and commerce ; 8 


In independent skilled trades 5 


~ == - -— a) 

Francia, Tierra de Asilo, by Rodolfo Llopis (article in the Spanish Socialist 
paper for Feb. 21, 1952, and Feb. 28, 1952): Statistical information of Spanish 
refugees in France: 

By 1942 there were only about 200,000 Spaniards in France. The others had 
died, emigrated, or returned to Spain. Subsequently : 
Died in concentration camps__-_ 

Died in the war 
migrated 
Returned to Spain 


15, 000 


- 20, OOO 
30, OOO 

, 2), OOO 

Became French citizens ae 15, 000 


Total 100, 000 
To the 100,000 remaining should be added abont 30,000 new refugees from Spain 

and 20,000 newborn, making a total in France of 150,000 Spanish refugees. 
Spanish refugees by age: Percent 

Up to 15 years old : ; 16 

16 to 80 aes <i ft tan 

31 to 40 ee ‘ s : Be 

11 to 60 5) = ie 

Over 60 5 
Marital status: 

Single 

Married 

Widowed of divorced 


Occupations of Spanish Refugees: 
Unskilled workers 
Forestry and agriculture 
Construction 
Steel and iron 
Miners 
Clothing industry 
Lumber industry eh 
Hotels, restaurants and bars ; aarti eee 
White collar, graphic arts, liberal professions__-_-_ 
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SPANISH REFUGEE AID—FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 


(Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc., New York 3, N. Y.: Pablo Casals and General 
Lazaro Cardenas, honorary chairman; James T. Farrell, chairman; Margaret 
D. Silver, treasurer ; Nancy Macdonald, executive secretary. ) 

Two years ago, a small working committee was formed in New York. Its name 
is Spanish Refugee Aid. Its aim is to help those forgotten heroes of the first war 
against fascism: the 160,000 Spanish Republican refugees who today, 16 years 
after the end of the civil war, are still living in southern France. Pablo Casals, 
the cellist, and Lazaro Cardenas, former president of Mexico, have lent their 
names as honorary chairmen. In its first 2 years, Spanish Refugee Aid sent to 
the eight-hundred-odd Spanish families on its active list almost $50,000 in cash 
or goods. 

This help, tragically inadequate to the need that cries out in letters that come 
to our office every week, cannot even be maintained, let alone increased, unless 
you help us. Or, if you have already contributed, continue to help us. 


WHO ARE THEY? 


Sixteen years ago, the remnants of a defeated army of freedom, with their 
wives and children, straggled over the Pyrenees, fleeing to France from their 
homeland and the military dictatorship which had, after a long and hard-fought 
civil war, overthrown the Spanish Republic. Today, although most of these 
refugees have been absorbed into the French economy, thousands are old, sick, 
mutilated, desperately poor, and forgotten. 

France offered the Spanish Republicans asylum in the first place, and is 
now the only country giving them substantial help. But their life in France 
has been terribly hard. After crossing the Pyrenees in January 1939 in the 
dead of winter, they were interned many months in ill-equipped camps at 
Vernet, Argeles, St. Cyprien, Gurs—names that are still bitter in their mouths. 
Then came the war. Many fought in the French armies, many in the resistance 
“maquis.” Ten thousand who refused to work for the Nazis were sent to the 
dreaded Mauthausen concentration camp. Two thousand came back. 

At least 90 percent of the Spanish refugees are strong anti-Communists, with 
vivid memories of Communist treachery and terror during the civil war. The 
tiny pro-Communist minority is cared for by the well-organized world Com- 
munist movement, but the great non-Communist majority has been shamefully 
neglected by the free world. Spanish Refugee Aid has been set up to help this 
maiority. 

We Americans who oppose totalitarianism cannot honorably continue to 
ignore our debt to the veterans of our common fight. 


HOW DO THEY LIVE NOW? 


The great bulk of the Spanish refugees live in the south of France, in and 
around Perpignan, Toulouse, and Montauban. Most of them make some sort of 
living, as farm laborers, factory workers, woodcutters, etc. But when, because 
of age or illness, they are unable to work, their condition is a miserable one. 
The French Government gives them sickness and old-age benefits but these are 
pitifully inadequate for refugees with long years of privation behind them. Thus 
a man over 65, who has been employed continuously in France for 7 years, gets 
between $11 and $14 a month to live on. 

In a word, the Spanish refugees in France are getting very little aid from 
official agencies and are no longer a matter of primary concern to voluntary 
agencies. The need, on the other hand, is increasing as they are getting older. 
There are too many cases of old, blind, abandoned people, who must depend 
on the kindness of friends almost as needy as themselves. People whose lives 
might be made useful by a hearing aid or artificial limb, by retraining in a new 
field, wait in vain for the small help that would make all the difference. 


WHAT IS SRA DOING ABOUT IT? 


Here are some of the things SRA has done in the last 2 years: 

We have sent $100 a month apiece to the two Spanish Republican Red Cross 
dispensaries in Toulouse and Montauban. 

We have shipped, at cheap bulk rates, almost 5 tons of used clothing to Spanish 
relief groups in France. 
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We have sent $50 a month to Pablo Casals, for distribution among the many 
civil war veterans he is in contact with. (‘Casals is my friend,’ writes a factory 
worker. ‘He knows my entire life. You could help in my denture, my stomach, 
and my sadness.’’) 

We have given direct aid to 500 families and individuals either by getting 
them adopted by Americans who send them regular food and clothing packages, 
or by sending them $10 a month in cash ourselves ($1.50 a month for single 
men in hospitals). 

We have paid for 17 artificial limbs for veterans of the civil war, bought 
$1,150 worth of dental work, 7 hearing aids, and 8 typewriters, supplied a car- 
penter’s electric drill, shoemaker’s tools, a radio technician’s course for a hos- 
pitalized veteran, 130 sets of winter underwear, a bed, a mattress, a stove, and 
wheelchair. 

Your contribution will help us fill many other requests, as for a poultry incu- 
bator, a truck, tools for a radio technician, 35 sewing machines, beds, a trumpet 
(for a musician who could earn a living with it). 

Nancy Macdonald, our executive secretary, and the volunteers who work with 
her, try to give help on a human, friendly, individual basis, without redtape or 
social work bureaucratism. Also without much pay; the total wage bill in 
2 years was $4,072 as against almost $50,000 given in cash and goods. 


MONEY HELPS 


Angelo R.’s left hand is paralyzed from wounds. He has two small children 
and a wife who has just gotten out of the hospital. “I volunteered on the first 
day of the civil war,” he writes us, ‘and would do it again. I hate Franco and 
his regime. I am now without work—people want to hire healthy men. ‘If 
only we had a sewing machine,’ my wife and I have often said, ‘perhaps things 
would get better. And I think they would, because my wife sews very well 
and could teach me, and we could sell things we made on the machine. Thank 
you for the money that comes every month—we appreciate what you are doing 
for those who are forgotten by fortune. And now, if only we could get a sewing 
machine.” * * * We are sending the R family $10 a month and hope to get them 
a sewing machine, with your help. 


CLOTHES HELP 


Your used clothing, brought or mailed to our office, will do a lot of good. 
“T’ve been able to clothe the whole Sabiano C. family,’ writes Mme. Chatelet, 
our field representative, from Perpignan. “I gave Mr. C a very good overcoat, 
shoes, socks, pants, underclothes. He was very happy. For the past 12 years— 
imagine—he has been wearing the same overcoat, and even that was not new 
when he got it from the Quakers. The children are also delighted with their 
pretty clothes. * * * Isidro H., who, you'll recall, has TB, was very pleased 
with his clothes, and especially with the blanket. Now he can sleep under his 
blanket instead of his overcoat.” * * * If you can’t send us your old money, 
send us your old clothes. 

YOU HELP 


Mrs. Q., of Encino, Calif., has adopted one of our families. She corresponds 
with them and sends them money orders and packages. “We are enjoying our 
new friendship with the Ramiro P.’s very much,” she writes us. “Mr. P., who is 
convalescing successfully from his TB operation (though he’s not yet able to 
work), writes beautifully in Spanish, understandably in French. We write back 
in both, badly, but we understand each other. His wife, his mother, and his two 
boys are all in good health. We exchange pictures of children, and they send our 
son stamps for his collection. (They insisted on sending us something.) The 
oldest boy, who is 6, corresponds with our own 5-year-old boy by means of pic- 
tures and occasional words. I’ve been sending the $10 CARE packages regularly, 
with additional money orders. CARE blankets and sheets, and used clothing, 
shoes, and toys. Adopting this family has been a mutually beneficial experience. 
They’ve given us just as much in spiritual strength, moral courage, and hopeful- 
ness as we have given them materially.” Can you adopt a family? 


SPONSORS OF SPANISH REFUGEE AID 
Honorary chairmen: Gen. Lazaro Cardenas, Pablo Casals; chairman: James T. 


Farrell; treasures: Margaret De Silver; office staff: Nancy Macdonald, Jeanne 
McMahon, Hilda Rodman; field representative: Suzanne Chatelet. 
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Sponsors: Dr. Carmen Aldecoa, Katrina M. Barnes, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Claude 
G. Bowers, Fanner Brockway, Albert Camus, Hodding Carter, Dorothy Day, Jesus 
de Galinde, Salvador de Madariga, Mrs. John Dewey, Waldo Frank, Martin Gar- 
ber, Harold J. Gibbons, Joseph Glazer, Bernard Greenhouse, Rev. Donald Har- 
rington, Christopher Isherwood, Mrs. Alfred W. Jones, Alfred Kazin, Paul Krebs, 
James Loeb, Jr., Dwight Macdonald, Mary McCarthy, A. J. Muste, Louis Nelson, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Mrs. George Orwell, A. Philip Randolph, Sir Herbert Read, Rev. 
Herman F. Reissig, Lawrence Rogin, Michael Ross, George Rubin Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr., Adelaide Schulkind, Ramon Sender, George N. Shuster, Ignazio Silone, 
Robert Snyder, A. J. P. Taylor, Norman Thomas, Esteban Vicente, Mrs. Charles R. 
Walker, George Woodcock, Leonard Woodcock, Charles Zimmerman. 

SPANISH REFUGEE AID, INC., 
80 Fast 11th Street, New York 38, N. Y.: 

I am enclosing my check for $_____-. 

I am enclosing $_____-- and will send you $_______ a month, as long as I 
am able. 

|] I wish to adopt a Spanish Republican family, to whom I will write and send 
money and clothing. 
Name__ 
Address Sesmtnenwlicubumalkelen neo 
City - waa £3. CeOme i. Beate. 2 


(Please make checks payable to Spanish Refugee Aid, Ine. Contributions are 
tax deductible. ) 


INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE, INC., 
INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 25, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sir: The Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc., has requested that I write you in 
connection with the problem of Spanish refugees in France and North Africa 
who were the first victims of World War II if one considers the Spanish civil 
war the overture to the happenings which 4 months after the defeat of the 
Spanish Republic engulfed Europe and soon thereafter the whole world. Despite 
the fact that the Spanish refugees have been refugees for 16 years, they have not 
been included in any of the emergency laws which have been passed for the 
relief of refugees in Europe and elsewhere. Basque Catholic refugees, strangely 
enough, have not attracted as much attention as Basque sheepherders. 

I have studied the amendments to the Refugee Relief Act introduced by you, 
Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Kefauver, and I believe that they would 
cover Spanish refugees in France and North Africa provided the suggested 
September 1, 1939, date were moved back to January 1, 1939. No additional 
changes in the language of the proposed amendments are required. 

In associating myself with the plea of the Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc., I do not 
have to stress that we are concerned with the anti-Communist Spanish refugees. 
The International Rescue Committee has stood in the forefront of relief activi- 
ties for victims of Communist oppression and a program for refugees from North 
Korea is right now its major concern. Yet this emphasis does not permit us to 
eschew the issue of victims of Fascist oppression who were victimized because 
of their unwavering adherence to democratic and humanitarian values. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES STERNBERG, 
Director, Case Department. 


(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., the subeommittee adjourned, subject to 
recall by the Chair.) 


APPENDIX 





STATEMENT OF SENATOR GEORGE H. BENDER ON SS. 2113 


This legislation recognizes the determination of many foreign-born opponents 
of communism to escape from the Iron Curtain countries and to live in the 
United States. 

We have no intention of modifying the fundamental principles adopted by 
Congress With respect to immigration. There is every intention, however, to 
encourage the victims of communism, orphans, refugees, and expellees in their 
effort to make a new life for themselves in our free Republic. 

I am certain that the amendments contained in 8. 2113 will give aid and com- 
fort to our friends. We know from experience that if we close the doors of free- 
dom to those people who are resisting communism, we discourage precisely 
those whom we wish to encourage. This humanitarian program merits favorable 
consideration as a concrete demonstration of our interest in stimulating con- 
tinued resistance to communism. Only a relatively small number of people may 
qualify under the proposed changes in our immigration laws but the changes 
will show that the people of our country are still ready to help those less fortunate 
than ourselves who deserve our aid. 

I believe that legislation of this kind is a clear call to our friends. It will 
stiffen their resistance to oppression inside Iron Curtain countries. We must 
keep this beam of life shining through the darkness. 


STATEMENT BY THE Most REVEREND JOSEPH M. PERNICONE, D. D., AUXILIARY 
Bisuop oF New York, ON 8S. 1794, A Brrt To AMEND THE REFUGEE RELIEF AcT 
OF 1953 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my sincere gratitude to you for having 
been asked to present my opinions on the proposals of Senator Lehman for 
the amendment of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

In the spring of 1953, I heartily endorsed the message of President Eisenhower 
to Congress calling for the passage of emergency immigration legislation to relieve 
the sufferings and strains of some of the thousands of refugees, expellees, and 
escapees by admitting them to the United States. We were also grateful to the 
Congress for its prompt action, in spite of many difficulties, in securing the enact 
ment of Public Law 203. At that time we all looked forward with great eager- 
ness and hope to the speedy implementation of the law, and we prepared for the 
early welcome of many thousands of the beneficiaries of the act to our shores 
where they were to be given an opportunity to begin new lives in freedom in our 
glorious country. 

We felt proud that our country now had the opportunity of demonstrating 
to the rest of the world that we were willing to do our part in finding a solution 
to the grave problem of refugees and surplus populations. 

We were, and still are, acutely aware of the overpopulation problem in Italy. 
We know of the efforts that have been made to create employment there, and 
we also realize that despite these Herculean efforts, over 2 million people remain 
unemployed. We also know of the grave threat which this problem involves in- 
sofar as our Government’s foreign policy is concerned. We have pledged our- 
selves not only to the support of the program for the movement of persons 
from Italy, but also to the support and cooperation of the total program calling 
for the immigration of many diverse groups, all of whom are equally deserving 
of our help and cooperation. 

The operation of the Refugee Relief Act has been dishearteningly slow and 
whatever the reasons, whether they be the complexity of the law, or of regu- 
lations and procedures, we now look with confidence to enactment of amend- 
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ments which we believe will correct any previous inadequacies and make it 
possible for our Government to fulfill the original objectives of the law. 

The many technical requirements and difficulties in the preparation of the 
actual assurance forms, as well as the long delays between the time of the 
filing of the assurances and the arrival of the aliens, has made the task of 
obtaining assurances an extremely difficult one. The amendments proposed by 
Senator Lehman should remove most of these special problems and make it 
possible for interested American citizens to take advantage of the provisions 
of the act and to sponsor the immigration of persons under the law. Recog- 
nized voluntary organizations with long histories of successful resettlement of 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants in our country should be authorized, along 
with individual American citizens, to provide assurances that aliens eligible under 
the act will be suitably employed without displacing some other persons from 
employment, suitably housed and will not become public charges. Aliens who 
are eligible for close relative visas under the act should not be required 
to have any assurance other than the approved petitions under the provisions 
of the regular law. 

The present definition of refugee, when strictly interpreted, will operate 
against those aliens who had the initiative, ability, and opportunity to over- 
come to some extent their present misfortune and to be able to become self- 
supporting, albeit they have never intended that they become permanently 
established in their present place of abode. The definition should be amended 
to make it possible for all refugees to emigrate who never had the intention 
of resettling where they presently are, even though they have through their 
own efforts managed to become more or less self-supporting. 

I cannot stress too much the importance of eliminating the 2-year-history 
requirement of the present act. This particular section of the law has been 
one of the major causes for the delayed immigration of many thousands of 
refugees for whom assurances were submitted a year or more ago. I feel 
that the security provisions of our regular Immigration and Nationality Act, 
which apply to persons obtaining visas under this special legislation, are 
adequate for the protection of the security of the United States and that this 
additional requirement is unnecessary. Although many governments where 
refugees now apply for visas have agreed to issue certificates of readmission, 
nevertheless their agreements are not all encompassing, and in individual cir- 
cumstances it is entirely possible that these certificates will be withheld. 
Once again I would point out that this is an unnecessary requirement and 
cne that is not called for under our regular Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for these reasons I feel that it should be eliminated. 

It is entirely possible that when the terminal date of the special law is ap- 
proached, many thousands of numbers which have been allocated for visas 
to various groups of persons under the Refugee Relief Act will remain unissued, 
and I would favor a provision which would allow these numbers to be dis- 
tributed to some of the other categories that have used all of their allocations, 
for which thousands of applicants still remain on the files at consulates. 

Separation of members of families has always been a problem in our immigra- 
tion activities in the United States, and I would strenuously recommend that 
special authority be granted to the Attorney General to waive certain restric- 
tive provisions of our laws, both regular and emergency, to make it possible 
for all members of a family unit to emigrate together without the necessity 
of having to leave one or more members of the family overseas due to a 
technicality. 

I understand that there are many potential beneficiaries of section 6 of the 
Refugee Relief Act residing in the United States who cannot take advantage of 
this special provision of the law by reason of the fact that they do not have legal 
entry into this country. It seems that many of these aliens are excellent people 
who would make fine citizens of the United States but who, due to a minor 
technicality, are not able to adjust their status in this country. I would hope 
that some language could be introduced into the amended law which would enable 
these deserving cases to obtain the benefits of this provision. I am also in favor 
of proposals to expand the orphan program by increasing the age limit, thus 
making it possible for many more deserving children to emigrate to this country 
for adoption. 

I am confident that with the passage of the amendments which have now been 
proposed for your committee’s consideration, that voluntary agencies and indi- 
vidual American citizens will come forward in greater numbers than ever to 
provide the necessary assurances. Furthermore, the processing of the appli- 
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cations overseas will be simplified, and the people will qualify more readily than 
heretofore. It will be entirely possible, then, for our Government to achieve the 
high purposes intended by the President in proposing the legislation and by our 
Congress in enacting the legislation. 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Emigration of Refugees and 
Escapees, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I am pleased to enclose a copy of a letter I have 
recently written Senator Kilgore with respect to S. 1794—a bill to amend the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. I trust this copy contains the information you 
requested in your letter to me of May 16. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD E. STASSEN. 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1955. 
Hon. Haritey M. KILcore, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR KiLGorRE: The President has recently proposed to the Congress 
a number of major amendments to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. These 
amendments have been incorporated in a bill, S. 2113, now before the Senate. 
This agency would like to recommend to your committee that S. 2118 be given 
favorable consideration rather than 8S. 1794. 
Sincerely yours, 
HaArRo.p E. STASSEN. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1955. 
IMMIGRATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


At the request of my constituents I am forwarding this telegram to you in con- 
nection with the hearings scheduled on S. 1794. I shall appreciate it if you 
will make it a part of the hearings on this bill. 


Price DANIEL, United States Senate. 


DaLias, Tex., June 21, 1955. 
Senator Price DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The board of Dallas unit of Pro America in meeting assembled June 21 opposes 
any relaxation of safeguards on immigration as set up by our present immi- 
gration laws. We ask that this telegram be made a part of the record of the 
hearings on S. 1794. 

Mrs. A. R. Cipher, Mrs. William J. Bond, Mrs. John T. Kimbell, Mrs. 
James F. Biggart, Jr., Mrs. F. T. Lamberth, Mrs. Richard J. 
Potter, Mrs. Roy Frydenlund, Mrs. Thomas W. Massey, Mrs. W. L. 
Crawford 3d, Mrs. W. R. McBee, Mrs. James Martin, Mrs. Robert 
Mead, Mrs. J. Gilmore Brau. 


[S. 21138, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 2 of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 (67 Stat. 400; 50 U.S. C. App. 1971) be hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(a) ‘Refugee’ means any person in a country or area which is neither Com- 
munist nor Communist dominated, who has not emigrated to another country 
for permanent residence and who because of persecution, fear of persecution, 
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natural calamity, or military operations is or has been in urgent need of assist- 
ance for the essentials of life or from transportation and has not reestablished 
himself under circumstances which assure him reasonable opportunities in the 
country where he now lives. 

“(b) ‘Escapee’ means any person who, because of persecution, or fear of perse- 
cution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, fled from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics or other Communist, Communist-dominated or Com- 
munist-occupied area of Europe including those parts of Germany under mili 
tary occupation by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, who cannot return 
thereto because of fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political 
opinion, is or has been in urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life or 
for transportation and who has not been firmly resettled outside the country 
of his asylum. 

“(c¢) ‘German expellee’ means any person of German ethnic origin residing 
in the area of the German Federal Republic, western sector of Berlin, or in 
Austria, who was born in and was forcibly removed from or forced to flee from 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, or areas provisionally 
under the administration or control or domination of any such countries except 
the Soviet zone of military occupation of Germany, who cannot return thereto 
because of fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, 
is or has been in urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life or for trans 
portation and who has not been firmly resettled outside of the country of his 
asylum. 

“(d) ‘The country of his asylum’ means that western Enropean country in 
Which an escapee or a German expellee has resided since his departure from one 
of the countries or areas referred to in subsections (b) or (¢). 

“(e) ‘Administrator’ means the Administrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs established in the Department of State pursuant to subsection 
(b) of section 104 of the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 401: 50 U. S.C. 
App. 1971 (a)) is hereby amended by deleting the word “them” at the end 
thereof and by inserting the words “or following to join them.” 

Sec. 38. Section 4 of the Refugee Relief Act of 19538, as amended (67 Stat. 401; 
6S Stat. 1044; 50 U. 8S. C. App. 1971 (b)), is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following subsections (d) and (e): 

“(d) Not more than one thousand aliens in Austria, Germany, Greece, and 
Italy may be issued visas and be admitted to the United States under the terms 
and within the numerical limitations of this Act, irrespective of the fact that 
they are found ineligible to receive visas or inadmissible to the United States 
under section 212 (a) (6) of the Immigration and Nationality Act as far as it 
relates to aliens afflicted with tuberculosis: Provided, That in the case of each 
such alien arrangements satisfactory to the Attorney General and the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare have been made that such alien, when admitted to the 
United States, will not become a public charge, and will not endanger the publi 
health: Provided further, That such alien is a member of a family unit consisting 
of qualified applicants for a visa under this Act whom such alien intends to 
accompany or follow to join in the United States. 

“(e) The provisions of section T (a) of this Act, as far as they relate to the 
requirements of assurances or other evidence of employment and housing, shall 
not be applicable to aliens who are issued visas or admitted to the United States 
under subsection (d) of this section, and in lieu thereof the Administrator shall 
prescribe such regulations as may be necessary, for a special assurance to satisfy 
the provisions of subsection (d).” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended 
(67 Stat. 402; 6S Stat. 1044; 50 U. S. C. App. 1971 (¢) (a)) is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Not to exceed four thousand special nonquota immigrant visas may be issued 
to eligible orphans as defined in this Act who are under 12 years of age at the 
time the visa is issued: Provided, That not more than two such special nonquota 
immigrant visas may be issued to eligible orphans adopted or to be adopted by 
any one United States citizen and spouse, unless necessary to prevent the separa- 
tion of brothers or sisters: Provided further, That any number of visas authorized 
to be issued under subsection (a) of section 4 of this Act and not issued on or 
before December 31, 1956, may be issued to eligible orphans as defined in this 
section notwithstanding the provisions of section 20 of this Act: Provided 
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further, That a determination of the eligibility of such orphans to receive a 
visa, including the determination of the sufficiency of the assurance required 
by this section, shall be the sole responsibility of the consular officer notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 11 (b) of this Act.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (b) of section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 
402; GS Stat. 1044; 50 U. S. C. App. 1971 (¢c) (b)) is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“When used in this Act the term ‘eligible orphan’ shall mean an alien child 
(1) who is an orphan because of the death or disappearance of both parents, or 
because of abandonment or desertion by, or separation or loss from, both par- 
ents, or who has only one parent due to the death or disappearance of, abandon- 
ment or desertion by, or separation or loss from the other parent and the 
remaining parent is incapable of providing care for such orphan and has in 
writing irrevocably released him for emigration and adoption; (2) (a) who 
has been lawfully adopted abroad by a United States citizen and spouse while 
said citizen is or was serving abroad in the United States Armed Forces, or is 
or was employed abroad by the United States Government, or has resided for 
not less than twelve months in the country in which the orphan has been 
adopted, or (b) for whom assurances, satisfactory to the consular officer to 
Whom a visa application on behalf of the orphan is made, have been given by 
a United States citizen and spouse that if the orphan is admitted into the United 
States they will adopt him in the United States and will care for him properly ; 
and (3) who is ineligible for admission into the United States solely because the 
nonpreference portion of the quota to which he would otherwise be chargeable 
is oversubscribed by applicants registered on the consular waiting list at the 
time his visa application is made: Provided, That no natural parent of any 
eligible orphan who shall be admitted into the United States pursuant to this 
Act shall thereafter, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded any right, priv- 
ilege, or status under the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided further, 
That in no case shall an adoption by proxy be considered to be an adoption for 
the purposes of this section.” 

Sec. 6. The first sentence of section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (67 Stat. 408; GS Stat. 1044; 50 U0. S. C. App. 1971 (d)) is hereby 
umended to read as follows : 

“Any alien who (1) establishes that prior to July 1, 1953, he lawfully entered 
the United States as a bona fide nonimmigrant and that he is unable to return 
to the country of his birth, or nationality, or last residence because of persecu- 
tion or fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, or 
that if outside the United States he would be eligible to receive a special non- 
quota immigrant visa under this Act, or (2) was brought to the United States 
from other American republics for internment, may, not later than June 30, 1956, 
apply to the Attorney General of the United States for an adjustment of his 
immigration status: Provided, That in meritorious cases under clause (1) of 
this section, the Attorney General may, in his discretion, waive the requirement 
that such aliens establish lawful entry. If the Attorney General shall, upon 
consideration of all the facts and circumstances of the case, determine that such 
nlien has been of good moral character for the preceding five years and that the 
nlien was physically present in the United States on the date of the enactment 
of this Act and is otherwise qualified under all other provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, the Attorney General shall report to the Congress all 
the pertinent facts in the case. If, during the session of the Congress in which 
aw case is reported or prior to the end of the session of the Congress next follow- 
ing the session in which a case is reported, the Congress passes a concurrent 
resolution stating in substance that it approves the granting of the status of 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent residence to such alien, the Attorney 
General is authorized, upon the payment of the required visa fee, which shall 
he deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the account of miscellane- 
ous receipts, to record the alien’s lawful admission for permanent residence as 
of the date of the passage of such concurrent resolution. If, within the above 
specified time, the Congress does not pass such a concurrent resolution, or, if 
either the Senate or the House of Representatives passes a resolution stating 
in substance that it does not approve the granting of the status of an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence, the Attorney General shall thereupon 
deport such alien in the manner provided by law: Provided further, That the 
provisions of this section shall not be applicable to any aliens admitted into the 
United States under the provisions of Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
second session (60 Stat. 754), Public Law 402, Eightieth Congress, second ses- 
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sion (62 Stat. 6): Provided further, That the number of aliens who shall be 
granted the status of aliens lawfully admitted for permanent residence pursuant 
to this section shall not exceed ten thousand. 

Sec. 7. Subsection (a) of section 7 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended 
(67 Stat. 403; 68 Stat. 1045; 50 U. S. C. App. 1971 (e) (a)) is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Except as otherwise herein provided, no visa shall be issued to any alien 
under this Act unless an assurance, in accordance with regulations promulgated 

pursuant to this Act, shall first have been given by a citizen or citizens of the 
United States that such alien, if admitted into the United States, will be suitably 
employed without displacing some other person from employment and that such 
alien and the members of such alien’s family who shall accompany such alien 
and who propose to live with such alien will not become public charges and will 
have housing without displacing some other person from such housing. The 
spouse and unmarried dependent sons and daughters under twenty-one years 
of age, including stepsons and stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted 
prior to July 1, 1953, of such alien, shall not be required to have such assurances 
made in their behalf. The assurances shall be submitted to the Administrator 
and it shall be the duty of the Administrator to verify the authenticity and 
bona fides of such assurances and such assurances shall be subject to final 
acceptance and apropval by consular and immigration officers. Blanket assur- 
ances, or assurances not submitted by a responsible individual citizen or citizens, 
or assurances not submitted by an organization recognized by the Administrator 
for the purpose of submitting such assurances, shall not be considered as satis- 
fying the requirements of this section. The assurances for employment and 
housing shall be indexed and filed in such manner so as to show the specific 
address or addresses in the United States in which both the employment and 
housing are available, the type of employment and housing which are available, 
and the conditions and terms of the employment. Each assurance shall be a 
personal obligation of the individual citizen or citizens or the obligation of 
the recognized organization giving or submitting such assurances. This sub- 
section shall have no applicability to the alien eligible under paragraph (6), 
(8), or (10) of section 4 (a) of this Act, if such alien provides satisfactory 
evidence that he will not become a public charge.” 

Sec. 8. Subsection (d) of section 7 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 
404; 50 U.S. C. App. 1971 (e) (d)) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the United 
States unless he shall present to the consular officer at the time of making appli- 
cation for a visa or to the immigration officer at the time of application for 
admission a certificate of readmission guaranteeing his readmission to the 
country in which he obtains a visa under this Act if it is subsequently found 
that he obtained a visa under this Act by fraud or by misrepresenting a material 
fact.” 

Sec. 9. Subsection (c) of section 11 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 
405 ; 50 U.S. C. App. 1971 (i) (c)) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“No person shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United States under 
this Act unless the consular officer and the immigration officer, after an inspec- 
tion and examination of such person abroad, are entirely satisfied upon the basis 
of affirmative evidence adduced by the applicant that the applicant has estab- 
lished his eligibility for a visa and his admissibility into the United States under 
the immigration laws and regulations: Provided, That the eligibility of an appli- 
cant under this Act shall be the exclusive responsibility of the consular officer : 
Provided further, That no person to whom a visa shall be issued shall be exempt 
from inspection and examination at a port of entry.” 

Sec. 10. Subsection (d) of section 11 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 
405; 50 U.S. C. App. 1971 (j) (d)) is hereby repealed and subsection (e) thereof 
is redesignated subsection (d). 


[S. 2149, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 so as to relax certain requirements for 
qualifying under such Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 2 of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, as amended (67 Stat. 400; 50 U. S. C. App., sec. 1971), is amended— 
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(1) by striking out the remainder of subsection (a) beginning with the 
comma after “thereto” and inserting in lieu thereof a period; and 

(2) by striking out in subsection (b) “refugee” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “person”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
App., sec. 1771a), is amended by inserting after “July 1, 1953,” the following: 
“and to the dependent parents, stepparents, and adoptive parents (if the adop- 
tive parenthood relationship existed prior to July 1, 1953) of such aliens and 
the spouses of such aliens”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 4 of such Act (50 U. 8. C. App. 1771b (b)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The allotments provided in subsection (a) of this section shall be avail- 
able for the issuance of immigrant visas to— 

“(1) the spouses and unmarried sons or daughters under twenty-one 
years of age, including stepsons or stepdaughters and sons or daughters 
adopted prior to July 1, 1953, and the dependent parents, stepparents, and 
adoptive parents (if the adoptive parenthood relationship existed prior to 
July 1, 1953), referred to in section 3 of this Act, of persons referred to in 
subsection (a) of this section; and 

“(2) the dependent parents, stepparents, and adoptive parents (if the 
adoptive parenthood relationship existed prior to July 1, 1953), referred to 
in section 3, of the spouses of such persons referred to in subsection (a) of 
this section.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 5 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (50 U. S. C. App., sec. 1971¢ (a)), is amended by striking out “ten 
years of age” and inserting in lieu thereof “twelve years of age’”’. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 7 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (50 U. 8. C. App., sec. 1971le (a) ), is amended— 

(1) by inserting, in the first sentence, after “citizens of the United States” 
the following: “or a person or persons who have been admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence and have resided continuously, im- 
inediately prior to the giving of such assurance, in the United States for a 
period of two or more years,” ; 

(2) by inserting, in the second sentence, after “July 1, 1953, of such 
alien” the following: “and the dependent parents, stepparents, and adoptive 
parents (if the adoptive parenthood relationship existed prior to July 1, 
1953) of such alien and of such alien’s spouse,”. 

(3) by striking out, in the fourth sentence, “individual citizen or citizens” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “person or persons authorized 
under this subsection to give assurances” ; and 

(4) by striking out, in the sixth sentence, beginning with “individual 
citizen or citizens” the remainder of the sentence and inserting in liew 
thereof the following: “person or persons giving or submitting such assur- 
ance for a period of five years from the time the alien for whom such assur- 
ance is given enters the United States”. 

Sec. 5. Clause (2) of subsection (d) of section 7 of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, as amended (50 U. S. C. App., sec. 197le (d)), is amended by inserting 
after “guaranteeing” the following: “for a period of five years (from the time 
of leaving the country where the visa is issued)”’. 


x 








